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NEW  BOOKS. 


pONDENSED  NOV] 

Habts.  'Nfw  and  ealaraMl  < 
"  rarmi "  aad  “  llw  Lock  «f  Koi 


[OVELS.  By  Biucr 

I'njfortn  with 

_  /  Koarlng  Camp."  With  U- 

luntratioia.  1  toL  Uiaa.  $  1»V>. 

Thi«  Mlltlaa  eontaina,  bihHex  the  matter  tnclnded  In  the 
prrvloat  edition^  CowMard  Kovda  In  the  rtrle  of  Charlrn 
Keade  and  Mr.  iWaelL  Theoe,  like  the  other  paivdlea, 
are  done  with  to  remaifcable  akiU  aa  to  luatlQr  the  aaeei^ 
tkm  of  the  Bmrtford  OKtranl  that  Mr,  Uarte’a  “  power  af 
Imitation  b  a  ttxth  sense.*’ 


T>RET  HARTER  CONDENSED  NOV- 

AA  ELS.  Thb  brilliant  and  entertalnlnRTolnroe  contains 
bailes(|ue  noveb  In  the  strle  af  Dicaaxs,  Bt'Lwaa. 
C'HXBLas  Laraa,  Drnas,  Cooraa,  Wiutia  Coluks, 
Kelle  Botd,  ^iss  Beapdox  and  Mbs.  Heebt  Wood, 
Chables  Reade,  Mb.  Uisbaeli,  and  others. _ 

“TIM  BLUDSO”  and  “LITTLE 

w  BREECHES.”  Ry  JoHH  Hat.  With  eiRht  <hU- 
page  illostratlons  hv  S.  Ettimge,  J b.  Paper,  2}  cents. 

Ihese  fhmous  balladi  hare  been  very  mptUcally  lllos- 
trated  by  Mr.  Eytinge,  who  has  sscceeded  In  pPMaclng 
what  Mr.  Ha.r  pronounces  “  wonderful  realizations  of  the 
fomw  and  ihces  he  had  In  his  mind  while  wrltlns  the  bal¬ 
lads.” 


TIM  BLUDSO  OF  THE  PRAIRIE 

V  BELLE,  — Illiutmtions,— 

**  I  caii*t  tdl  whar  he  Uvea.'* 

“  He  were  nt  no  Saint." 

**  A  Nfnrer  squat  on  her  Safety  •Valve." 

"  1 11  told  her  Noxale  agin  the  Bank." 


T  TITLE  BREECHES,  —  Illiutrations, — 

-l-i“  I  never  ain’t  had  no  Show.” 

”  I  heard  one  little  .SqnaU.” 

“  I  lest  flopped  down  on  my  Marrqw-Bones.” 

’■  And  TBAB  sot  Little  Breeches  and  chirped.” _ 


T'HE  HEATHEN  CHINEK  By  F.  Bret 

A.  Habte.  With  eight  fUll-page  iUustraUons,  by  S. 
Ettiuge,  Jb.  Paper  cover,  2$  cents. 

This  worM-flunous  poem  has  been  fitly  illustrated  by 
Mr.  Eytinge,  who  has  had  the  great  ad^'antage  of  the  au¬ 
thor's  suggestions.  I'nder  his  skllfUl  haiid  Truthful 
James,  William  >'ye,  and  Ah  Sin  are  moet  eflectirely  as 
well  as  anthentically  portrayed. 

nPHE  ORIGINAL  HEATHEN  CHINEK 

A  ILLCSTBATIOKS:  — 

“  Which  I  Wish  to  remark.” 

“  Ah  Sin  was  hb  Same.” 

“  Which  we  bad  a  small  Game.” 

“  TUI  at  last  he  put  down  a  Right  Bower,” 

“  He  went  tor  that  Heathen  Chinee.” 

The  Scene  that  eibued.” 

“  In  hb  Sleeves  he  bad  twenty-four  Packs.” 

“  Which  b  w^  1  remark.” 

“  T)RET  HARTE’S  unprecedentedly  popn- 
AA  lar  poem,  ‘  The  Heathen  Chinee,’  with  a  setting  of 
new  and  original  sketches  by  Mr.  8.  Eytinge,  Jr.  'Ihis 
scries  of  Ulnstrsttons  has  been  designed  with  unusual  care 
by  Mr.  Eytinge,  under  the  persorul  direction  of  Mr.  Harte. 
The  portraits  given  of  TmthtUl  James,  Ah  Sin,  and  BiU 
If  ye  may,  tbenrfbre,  be  accepted  as  truthful  as  the  hero  of 
Table  Mountain  himself.”  —  Proridence  Herald. 


“THE  CLEVER  ILLUSTRATIONS  TO 

A  THE  ‘  HE.kTHEN  CHISEE,’  by  8.  Eytinge,  arc 
now  out  in  a  Uttle  paper-bound  volume,  and  as  they  are 
not  only  the  best  yet  made,  but  absolutely  very  good  m- 
deed,  they  add  point  to  the  poem  and,  perhiws,  give  it 
anther  round  of  popnlarity.”— /■AtYudcfpAia  Potl. 

/;;.INX’S  BABY:  ITs  Birth  and  6^ 

vA  Misfortunes.  From  the  Seventh  London  Edition. 

1  vol.  llimo.  Paper,  25  cents ;  Cloth,  50  cents. 

”  There  is  more  wisdom  in  this  little  book  than  In  whole 
libraries  on  political  economy  and  social  reforms.”— A>ir 
i'ort  Timet. 

“  ‘  GInx’s  Baby  ’  Is  a  live,  starving  fact,  knocking  at  the 
door  of  every  man  and  woman  In  the  I'nited  Kingdom.” 
—  Seie  lori  Tiibtme. 

“JINX’S  BABY”  is  now  well  known  as 

vA  one  of  the  seven'st  of  satires  and  a  flcrce  onslaught 
upon  the  false  charities  of  England ;  wherein  England  luu) 
been  already  only  too  much  imitatt-d  even  in  this  country. 
Its  keen  wit,  grim  bnmor,  and  sad  and  horribly  grotesque 
pictures  of  tm-  realities  of  social  sufferings,  riib,  and  In¬ 
consistencies,  whatever  may  be  its  exaggerations,  have 
given  It  a  large  circulation.’ —/losfon  Tnmtcripl. 

JINX’S  BABY  :  His  Birth  and  Other 

VT  Miftfortnnes. 

*l  Tto  legitimate  province  of  humor  in  the  treatment  of 
the  Mddeet  and  moet  perplexing  problems  of  social  and 
poUticai  philosophy  is  (me  of  the  most  debatable  ques> 
tkms  in  criticism . He  who  solves  this  practical  prob¬ 

lem  is  the  truest  and  profoundest  humorist,  and  the  un¬ 
known  author  of*  Ulnx's  Baby '  has  made  good  Ms  claim 
to  be  ranked  as  such.  The  topics  really  presented  in  this 
iiiarvellous  and  startling  Uttle  biography  are  the  darkest 
and  often  the  most  repulsive  ones  of  modem  society. 
Over-population,  pauper-dwellings  in  densely  crowded 
towns,  poor-law  stolidity,  reUgious  bigotry,  Ignormncis 
and  IntoleTance,  sectarian  chanty  and  charitable  fkruUt- 
cism,  magisterial  and  police  efTetenesis  legal  and  judicial 
cobweb-weaving.  Colonial  questions,  Irish  questions,  and 
UofiH*  Oovemment  qn<‘stlons,  — each  of  tlMvie  topics  is 
handled  gently,  but  firmly,  or  rather  sketched  (Hit  In 
broad  and  ghastly  cbalks,  colored  after  a  tkshiun  tliat  no 
one  who  coroes  near  can  Ikfl  to  keet>  staring  at  ttiem,  and 
those  who  have  once  so  stared  will  never  forget  them."  — 
WeMmituter  Rerietc. _ 

WOMANS  POEMS.  1  voL  16mo. 

SIAS. 

“  Theze  pocma  arc  marked  by  a  certain  half-carclcm 
grace,  and  rmbudy  fancien  and  abadowy  auggeationa,  half 
iittcrH,  airily  hinted,  hid  in  inualcal  murmunt.  'I  bey  af¬ 
fect  one  like  a  aong  at  a  diatancp,  drifting  down  the  wind, 
biuching  the  car  lightly,  lightly  atirrlng  the  imagination, 
but  giving  little  p>  tbc  mind  diatinctly.  Wc  might  like 
more  flrmncaa  and  deflnitcncaa,  aa  one  would  glitoly  be 
nearer  tbe  far-off  ainiwr;  but  tbia  balf-bcard  mualc  la 
aweetin  Ita  way — /foWofi  Commoaireallh. 

“  A  WOMAN’S  POEMS  embraces  some 

fifty  productions  of  much  more  thun  nsnul  merit. 
Muny  of  them  revpul »  delicuu*  fatKv  and  decided  dramatic 
power,  'ibe  writer,  Mrs.  S.  3f .  B.  Piatt,  a  Western  liulv, 
is  manifestly  a  wiman  who  combines  thorough  culture 
with  a  rich  nature.  Among  the  must  noticeable  of  the 
eollectkm  an*  *  The  Brother's  Hand,'  *  A  President  at 
Home.*  *  End  of  the  Rainbow,*  and  *  '1  he  Little  Stockings.' 
'Ilie  latter,  together  with  several  others  written  In  a  simi¬ 
lar  vein,  e\itice  a  faculty  and  fundm*ss  for  divining  the 
heart  and  thoughts  of  chiidien.  No  one  but  a  person  who 
is  in  thoTtHigh  sx’mpathy  with  little  ones  ciHild  have 
jienned  them."— /MirrA  and  _ 


Af  Y  STUDY  WINDOWS.  By  James 

1»A  RrtEELL  Lowell.  1  vol.  I2mo.  rnlfotm  with 
“.Among  My  Boolu.”  92JM. 

*.*  For  aale  by  all  BookacUere.  Sent,  poat-paM,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  by  tbe  PaUlaheia, 

JAMKS  R  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston. 
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PUBLISHERS’  NOTE. 

In  this  nnmber  we  continue  the  publication 
of  our  illustrated  articles 

ON  THF.  MISSISSIPPI 

by  Mr.  Wand  and  Mr.  Keeler,  which  we  think 
will  be  read  with  interest  hr  all  our  readers. 
These  articles  will  be  continnetl  for  several  weeks. 


THE  TREATY  OF  WASHINGTON. 

At  out  time  of  writing  we  are  without 
indication  of  the  probable  action  of  the 
Senate  on  the  text  of  the  treaty  agreed 
upon  by  the  Joint  High  Commission.  It 
is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  there  is 
one  feature  of  the  matter  that  can  be  ap¬ 
preciated  now  as  well  as  at  any  other  time, 
and  which  is  subject  to  no  (hrawbacks  of 
doubt  or  uncertainty.  We  mean  the  pro¬ 
cess  chosen  for  arranging  the  outstaiioing 
difficulties  between  uie  Governments  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, — 
difficulties  so  serious  and  so  intertwined  with 
the  interests,  the  pride,  and  the  keenest 
sensibilities  of  the  two  great  English-speak¬ 
ing  nations,  that  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  cither  their  mismanagement  or  undue 
delay  might  have  resulted  in  the  appalling 
calamities  of  war.  Some  day  we  shall  prob¬ 
ably  know  who  originated  the  idea  of  a 
Joint  High  Commission ;  for  the  present  it 
is  sufficient  to  recognize  the  agency  and 
good  sense  of  the  two  Governments  in  re¬ 
ducing  it  to  practice.  While  Europe  is  still 
rocking  from  the  arbitrament  of  arms  —  a 
mode  of  settling  disputes  as  old  and  brutal 
as  the  quarrel  between  Cain  and  Abel  — 
England  and  the  United  States  have  shown 
to  Uie  nations  the  “  more  excellent  way  ’’  of 
erecting  a  high  tribunal  of  reason  ancl  law. 
It  is  true,  something  of  the  same  nature  was 
accomplished  in  the  negotiation  of  the  Ash¬ 
burton  treaty  ;  though  the  more  critical  and 
comprehensive  issues,  and  the  greater  solem¬ 
nity  imparted  to  the  body  of  negotiators,  com¬ 
prising  some  of  the  ablest  statesmen  of  both 
countries,  will  ever  make  the  Treaty  of  Wash¬ 
ing  stand  alone  as  embodying  a  memorable 
enort  in  the  interests  of  international  amity. 
And  if,  as  we  believe,  the  effort  is  a  substan¬ 
tial  success,  we  cannot  bat  hope  that,  in  se¬ 
curing  mace  to  their  con8titaenciea,the  Joint 
fiUgh  Commissioners  have  also  stmek  tlie 
most  effective  blow  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  toward  driving  war  from  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

So  far  a.x  the  settlement  of  what  have 
been  popularly  called  the  Alabama  claims 
is  concerned,  we  do  not  sec  bat  that  the 
treaty  of  Washington  fulfils  all  reasonable 
expectations.  Of  course  the  veiy  idea  of  a 
coherence  implies  two  sides  to  the  question 
to  be  considered,  and  a  willingness  and  in¬ 


tention  of  both  parties  to  yield  something 
ior„the  sake  of  settlement.  It  is  possible 
that  the  people  of  the  U^ted  States,  Iqok- 
ing  on  their  own  side  of Jthe  onestion  alone, 
anff'jixddng  upon  it,  it  uun  be  confessed, 
witndfTended  and  intense fjiStling,  may^ave, 
taken  up  some  positions  that  are  not  smctly 
^tenable  in  the  eye  of  intemationid  law. 
'There  may  be  found,  thcnmke,  in  the  treaty 
minor  concessions  somewhat  disappointing 
to  a  portion  of  our  people.  But  the  real 
question  for  all  to  ask  is,  “  Have  our  sub¬ 
stantial  demands  upon  Great  Britain,  for 
the  wrongs  and  injuries  she  was  the  means 
of  inflicting  upon  us  during  the  war  of  the 
Rebellion,  been  properly  met?”  The  an¬ 
swer  must  be  in  the  affirmative.  Our  Gov¬ 
ernment  re(]^uired  that  the  government  of 
Great  Britain  should  acknowledge  its  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  damages  wrought  to  our 
commerce  by  the  rebel  privateers  built  in 
and  fitted  out  from  its  ports.  This  Great 
Britain  declines  in  explicit  phrase  to  do; 
but  by  agreeing  to  submit  the  ({uestion  to 
arbitration,  anil,  admitting  as  applicable  to 
the  case,  the  rule  that  a  neutral  govern¬ 
ment  is  bound  to  use  due  diligence  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  fitting  out  in  whole  or  in  part  with¬ 
in  its  jurisdiction  of  vessels  intended  to 
cruise  against  a  power  with  which  it  is  at 
peace,  and  by  expressing  a  candid  re^t 
for  the  escape  and  depredations  of  the  Ala¬ 
bama  and  other  vessels,  we  do  not  see  but 
that  she  substantially  meets  our  demand. 

If  we  measure  these  concessions  by  the 
stand  ori^nally  taken  by  England,  or  even 
by  the  stipulations  of  the  JcMinson-Claren- 
don  treatv,  we  shall  see  something  of  their 
extent,  ^e  first  John  Bull  resiionse  in 
the  controversy  was  a  growl  of  contempt  at 
the  American  demand,  with  the  intimation 
that  not  a  shilling  should  ever  change  hands 
in  consequence  of  it.  This  was  aferwards 
softened  by  Lord  Stanley  into  a  reluctant 
permission  to  let  a  part  of  the  ciuestion  of 
damages  go  to  arbitration,  with  the  distinct 
understanding,  however,  that  England’s  mu¬ 
nicipal  law  in  the  premises  was  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  above  all  question,  as  something 
for  which  she  wax  not  to  be  held  responsible 
to  any  other  nation.  In  the  Johnson- 
Clarendon  treaty  this  point  was  waived, 
and  the  money  question  was  referred,  with 
a  nine  years’  mass  of  counter-claims,  to 
arbitration,  without  any  principle  of  de¬ 
cision  being  agreed  upon  in  advance.  What 
a  progress,  then,  have  we  here  up  to  the 
concessions  of  the  present  treaty  !  We  are 
glad  to  find  that  we  are  somewhat  more  to 
England  than  Frenchmen  or  Russians  (who, 
we  are  sure,  would  never  have  been  able  to 
extort  such  an  acknowledgment),  and  that 
we  have  been  met  in  the  manly  Anglo- 
Saxon  spirit  of  magnanimity.  We  shall  sec 
to  it  that  the  reciprocation  is  complete. 

We  have  dwelt  only  upon  that  topic  of 
the  treaty  which  has  been  foremost  in  the 

Sublic  thought  of  the  two  nations  since  the 
ifficulties  arose,  because  the  result  of  the 
negotiations  will  probably  stand  or  fall 
wiSi  that.  The  subject  of  the  fisheries, 
however,  and  of  commercial  transit  along 
the  great  water  communications  contiguous 
to  our  northern  border,  and  the  San  Juan 
boundary  question,  arc  of  momentous,  if 
not  of  equal  practical  importance.  The 
subject  of  counter -British  claims  also 
touches  the  popular  interest  to  a  peculiar 
degree.  It  is  true,  on  these  as  on  the  Ala¬ 
bama  claims,  much  will  depend  upon  the 
character  of  the  arbitrators  yet  to  be  chosen. 
Wc  may  select  incompetent  men  who  will 
fritter  away  something  of  the  practical  ad¬ 
vantages  now  at  our  command.  Tliis,  how¬ 
ever,  will  not  be  the  fault  of  the  Joint  High 
Commission,  who  have  made  the  best  ar¬ 
rangements  possible  for  impartial  boards  of 
arbitration,  and  who  have  laid  down  ex¬ 
plicitly  the  guiding  principles  of  decision, 
^ey,  at  all  events,  nave  done  their  work 
well.  They  have  not  only  provided  a  basis 
for  restoring  complete  harmony  in  the  re¬ 
lations  of  the  first  two  nations  on  the  globe, 
but  they  hare  set  an  example,  and  have 
ivritten  a  new  chapter  in  international  law, 
which  must  powerfully  conduce  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  mankind. 


THE  CONSTABULARY  INVESTIGA¬ 
TION. 

WE  are  quite  certain  that  every  citizen 
of  Massachusetts  must  be  glad  the 
State  Police  investigation  has  come  to  an 
end.  Tbc  legislative  committee  has  not  re¬ 
ported  up  to  we  date  of  our  ivritiDg,  nor  arc 
there  any  trustworthy  statements  as  to 
the  conclusions  which  they  arc  likely  to 
reach.  The  matter,  however,  is  one  in 
which  the  public  has,  and  will  continue  to 
have,  an  opinion  of  its  own,  irrespective  of 
what  the  committee  may  determine.  The 


investigation  was  not  brought  by  the  tem¬ 
perance  men,  but  by  those  w^io  favor  free 
traffic  in  whiskey,  it  did, not  seek  a  means 
for  the  better  enforcement  of  our  liquor 
law,  but  hoped  the  iDC|uir)’  might  result  in 
the  entire  overthrow  of  that  law.  In  other 
words,  with  fine  speeches  for  morality,  the 
livery  of  Heaven  was  stolen  for  the  service 
of  the  D«vil.  The  spectacle  was  certainly 
a  singular  one,  but  wc  cannot  believe  it  di*- 
ceived  a  single  observer. 

The  case  against  the  State  constables 
rests  on  most  remarkable  evidence.  The 
testimony  is  that  of  thieves,  gamblers,  black¬ 
legs,  law-breakers,  and  grog-shop  keepers, 
who  unitedly  and  severally  testify  to  fraud, 
bribery,  and  corruption  in  which  Uiey  have 
been  the  chief  parties.  There  is  not  any¬ 
where  of  reconi  such  another  mass  of  evi¬ 
dence  furnished  by  the  violators  of  legal  and 
moral  statutes,  and  if  it  were  possible  to  give 
it  credence  we  should  be  obliged  to  say  that 
some  hundreds  of  persons  are  at  large  who 
ought  to  be  in  the  State  prisons.  Indeed,  they 
ought  to  be  there  at  all  events,  either  for 
crimes  confessed,  perjury  they  have  com¬ 
mitted,  or  rascality  they  stand  ready  to  per¬ 
form  at  a  fitting  opportunity.  The  investi¬ 
gation  has  been  productive  of  hard  swear¬ 
ing  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  and  clearly 
shows  that  the  art  of  telling  a  lie  and  stick¬ 
ing  to  it  has  not  yet  gone  into  the  limbo 
from  which  Wendell  Phillips  draws  the 
material  for  the  most  popular  of  his  lectures. 

Despite  the  gibes  from  sister  States  and 
the  wild  declamation  of  those  who  stood  as 
public  prosecutors,  we  think  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  persons  who  read  the  evidence 
from  day  to  day  elicited  by  the  committee  of 
inejuiry,  are  of  the  opinion  that  no  cause 
has  been  shown  for  abolishing  or  seriously 
reprimanding  the  State  Constabulary.  Here 
and  there,  as  might  have  been  foreseen,  is 
an  officer  who  seems  not  to  have  been  able 
to  withstand  the  temptations  of  his  posi¬ 
tion;  but  Major  Jones  and  the  body  of 
his  subordinates  come  out  of  the  fire  re¬ 
taining  the  good  opinion  of  those  support¬ 
ing  the  act  they  were  set  to  enforce.  The 
essential  lesson  of  the  investigation  relati-s 
to  the  liquor  law  rather  than  to  the  constab¬ 
ulary  force.  Liquor-selling  may  be  a  great 
crime,  but  how  shall  you  enforce  an  act 
against  it  which  is  not  sustained  by  public 
judgment  ?  This  is  indubitably  the  primal 
(question  now  presented  for  legislative  con¬ 
sideration  as  well  as  for  private  discussion. 
The  trouble  in  this  case  is  not  so  much  with 
the  officers  of  the  law  as  with  tbe  law  itself. 
The  majority*  of  our  citizens  arc  neither  in 
favor  of  free  trade  in  intoxicating  drink  nor 
of  tlie  abolition  of  the  State  police ;  what 
they  want  is  a  law  that  can  be  enforced  ev¬ 
erywhere  and  shall  not  be  a  dead  letter  any¬ 
where. 


WHY  IMMIGRATION  ILVLTS. 

Thirty  or  forty  prominent  citizens  of 
Georgia  have  lately  issued  an  address, 
inviting  immigrants  to  settle  in  that  State. 
Some  weeks  ago  a  number  of  Southern  rail¬ 
road  ^ntlemen  gathered  in  Philadelphia, 
and  while  there  took  pains  to  urge  that  an 
abundance  of  land  in  their  section  wax  wait¬ 
ing  settlement.  We  occasionally  see  in  some 
of  the  New  York  City  papers  the  long  circu¬ 
lar  of  a  great  transiiortation  companv,  setting 
forth  the  manifold  advantages  of  soil  and  cli¬ 
mate  and  the  splendid  onportunities  for  in¬ 
vestment  in  the  South.  Tnese  letters  and  cir¬ 
culars  and  addresses  are  hopeful  signs  of  a 
coming  day,  and  to  a  certain  extent  are  indi¬ 
cations  tliat  the  South  begins  to  understand 
its  needs  and  the  ends  to  which  it  should 
laliur.  But  against  all  this,  wherein  there 
is  promise,  must  be  set  a  thousand  facts  show¬ 
ing  that  the  lower  half  of  the  Union  cannot 
yet  reasonably  expect  any  great  immediate 
influx  of  settlers. 

The  utmost  jilausibility  of  argument  and 
statement  will  not  induce  men  and  women 
to  undertake  the  making  of  homes  in  a  sec¬ 
tion  where  property  and  life  itself  are  in 
constant  danger.  We  shall  doubtless  be 
told  that  this  is  no  answer  to  the  cry  of  the 
South  for  immigration.  But  it  is  a  very  con¬ 
clusive  answer  nevertheless.  Life  and  prop¬ 
erty  arc  not  safe  down  there  except  on  con¬ 
ditions  to  which  few  settlers  will  assent. 
Every  citizen  of  value  to  any  community  is 
a  thinking  man,  with  opinions  that  he  cloes 
not  cImxjsc  to  hide  or  suppress.  Each  day’s 
reconl  of  Southern  action  is  proof  tliat  per¬ 
sons  holding  views  different  from  those  of 
the  resident  white  majority  are  not  wanted 
and  will  not  be  tolerated.  The  society  and 
neivspapers  of  the  South  practically  say  this 
to  those  who  contemplate  settlement :  We 
are  glad  to  have  you  come  here,  but  you  must 
not  set  up  as  reformers,  must  not  attempt  to 
interfere  with  our  affairs,  must  not  preach  or 
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advocate  your  Northern  botionci  If  the  new 
pettier  fails  to  heed  this  counsel  and  com¬ 
mand  he  speedily  disappears  fi^m  the  earth 
dr  is  forced  to  leave  the  Southern  country. 
AVc  do  not  speak  of  particular  localities,— 
our  view  is  of  the  South  generally ;  and  we 
repeat  that  there  property  and  liie  are  not 
secure  to  anything  near  such  a  degree  as 
they  are  in  the  North  and  West. 

Even  if  this  state  of  things  were  remedied, 
there  is  still  a  further  reason  why  the  South 
fails  to  get  the  immigration  it  needs  and  for 
which  it  is  adapted.  The  Northerner  and 
the  intelligent  foreigner  are  persons  who 
radically  l^lieve  in  education  and  the  com¬ 
mon  school  system  as  a  means  thereto.  If 
they  look  out  for  themselves  on  the  one 
hand,  on  the  other  they  sharoly  look  out  for 
their  sons  and  daughters.  The  South  as  a 
community  knows  little  of  common  schools, 
and,  wh^t  is  far  worse  and  most  deplorable, 
as  yet  shows  little  disposition  to  establish 
and  sustain  them.  Tennessee  has  already 
overthrown  the  school  system  set  up  at  the 
close  of  the  war ;  North  Carolina  gives  but 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars  the  present 
year  for  the  education  of  nearly  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  thousand  children;  South 
Carolina  is  niggardly  as  to  her  school  taxes, 
and  payment  of  these  is  resisted  in  some 
quarters  of  the  State  ;  in  Georgia  progress 
is  reported,  but  at  many  points  the  public 
school  system  encounters  coldness  or  opposi¬ 
tion  ;  in  Alabama  the  law  of  two  or  tnree 
years  ago  meets  such  inertia  or  hostility 
that  its  results  are  hardly  worth  mention¬ 
ing;  in  Mississippi  it  is  certified  by  the 
Governor  that  a  considerable  proportion  of 
existing  trouble  comes  from  efforts  to  collect 
the  school  tax ;  while  Texas,  six  years  after 
the  close  of  the  war,  is  yet  without  a  com¬ 
mon-school  system  in  operation.  We  wish 
it  were  possible  to  make  a  better  showing 
on  this  ncad ;  in  the  facts  as  they  are  is  a 
])rime  cause  why  immigration  moves  but 
slowly  to  the  southward. 

We  do  not  doubt  that  there  are  com¬ 
munities  in  each  Southern  State  wherein 
life  and  property  are  entirely  safe,  and 
where  good  educational  privileges  are  open 
for  enjoyment.  These  are  the  exceptions, 
while  the  general  rule  is  otherwise.  Men 
content  to  be  mere  workers,  machines  for 
the  production  of  wealth,  can  probably 
settle  anywhere  and  be  secure  in  their 
homes  and  possessions.  But  the  average 
Yankee  or  continental  emigrant  will  not  be 
a  mere  grubber.  He  knows  some  things,  and 
is  eager  to  know  a  deal  more ;  wherever  he 
goes  it  is  inevitable  that  he  will  become  a 
])art  of  the  community ;  he  is  a  teacher,  a 
reformer,  a  progressive,  in  the  very  <prain  of 
his  being,  lie,  and  not  your  mere  digger  of 
the  soil,  your  mere  swinger  of  the  axe,  is  the 
man  who  builds  states  and  sets  them  all 
aglow  with  the  blood  of  healthy  and  vi^r- 
ous  life.  And,  however  deplorable  the  fact, 
tliis  man  the  South  does  not  yet  welcome  to 
her  boixlers. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 


I>ERIIAPS  no  paper  in  tlie  country  has  done 
1  more  to  lay  hare  the  corruptions  of  New 
York  (’ity  politics,  and  to  direct  against  the  lend¬ 
ers  of  its  various  rings  the  l)est  sentiment  of  the 
contitry,  than //'ir/.rr’.'i  Wefllij.  Its  fearless  eriti- 
cistn  of  men  and  tncasurcs,  its  grardiic  cartoons 
by  Mr.  Nast,  representing  Tweed,  Sweeny,  Hall, 
aitd  their  associates  in  their  various  rounds  of 
characters,  have  at  lost  stung  these  officials  into 
retaliation.  Their  mode  of  showing  their  re- 
setitment,  however,  is  after  a  manner  jteculiar 
to  themselves;  that  is  to  say,  at  the  expense 
of  the  public.  The  Messrs.  Harper  jtuhlish 
a  scries  of  school-books,  Willson’s  Readers, 
which  for  a  numlK-r  of  years  have  Itecn  used  iti 
the  New  York  ]iuhlic  schools.  These  have  re¬ 
cently  l)cen  discarded  hy  the  Board  of  Education 
of  tlie  city.  Wc  arc  not  aware  that  any  fault  has 
been  found  with  the  books  themselves  ;  iti  fact, 
it  seems  to  1«  ])retty  generally  understood  that 
the  side  reason  tor  excluding  them  is  on  account 
of  the  criticisms  and  cartoons  which  have  ap- 
neareil  in  tlie  Messrs.  llarjK'r’s  journal.  There 
IS  a  sort  of  satisfaction  in  knowing  that  these 
men  who  run  our  commercial  emporium  can 
be  lashed  into  manifesting  some  sensitiveness ; 
and  while  wc  have  to  witness  their  contemptible 
meanness  in  using  for  their  own  base  pui^ses 
a  department  of  the  city’s  government  that  ought 
to  be  guarded  most  jealously,  New  York  is  to  be 
felicitated  that  her  nilers  have  not  as  yet  con¬ 
cluded  to  aliolish  her  entire  system  of  education. 


Tiik  Episcopal  Church  is  agitated  and  dis¬ 
tracted  by  a  certain  ca.se  of  disciplining  in 
Cliicago.  The  rector  of  Christ  Church  in  that 
city  two  years  ago  omitted  the  word  “  regen¬ 
erate”  from  the  so-called  office  of  infant  baji- 
tism,  thus  impliedly  taking  the  common-sense 
position  that  infants  can  neither  repent  nor  ex¬ 
ercise  faith.  During  these  two  years  contro- 
versj’’  has  raged  with  much  heat,  and  the  end  of 
three  trials  is  that  the  Rev.  Charles  E.  Cheney  has 


been  subjected  to  “  the  canonical  and  ecclesias¬ 
tical  sentence  of  degradation  from  the  ministry 
Of  the  church  of  God.”  Wc  say  nothing  of  the 
audacious  assumption  involved  in  the  position 
of  the  1‘onrt  whereby  this  sentence  is  pro¬ 
nounced,  but  call  attention  to  the  vital  point  in 
issue  ns  it  apiienls  to  the  spirit  of  every  think¬ 
ing  individual.  This  |)oint  is  that  the  heaviest 
sentence  a  church  court  can  decree  has  been 
hurled  at  freedom  of  conscience.  A  Papal 
council  in  Rome  declares  the  infallibility  of  the 
Pope ;  nod  an  Kpiscojinl  council  in  Chicago 
declares  the  infallibility  of  the  Hook  of  Com¬ 
mon  Prayer.  Here,  ns  there,  the  exercise  of 
conscience  is  peremptorily  denied ;  here,  ns 
there,  the  battle  of  religion  is  fought  with  bulls 
of  excommunication.  Haply,  also,  here  as 
there,  the  nominal  victors  can  win  no  abiding 
victory.  There  is  no  charge  against  the  prac¬ 
tical  work  or  the  Christian  character  of  this  of¬ 
fending  rector ;  the  sole  contest  is  one  for  forms 
and  ceremonies.  The  .sjiirit  of  Christ’s  life  and 
teaching  is  ignored  rfs  of  no  account,  and  sen¬ 
tence  of  degradation  entered  in  behalf  of  ritual¬ 
istic  observance.  It  was  Paul  who  said  that  the 
letter  killcth  while  the  spirit  maketh  alive,  and 
the  enlightened  sense  ot  all  men  and  women 
daily  grows  to  finer  and  broader  appreciation  of 
the  truth  he  thus  declared.  Now  comes  this 
Chicago  court  and  practically  says  the  spirit  is 
of  no  concern,  but  the  form  and  letter  is  everj’- 
thing.  And  the  ineinliers  of  the  council  prob¬ 
ably  Hatter  themselves  that  this  decree  can  stand 
as  against  the  longing  and  conviction  of  lay¬ 
men  !  They  have  mistaken  their  time,  and 
should  have  lived  three  or  four  centuries  ago  ; 
this  age  is  seeking  for  parity  of  life  and  integ¬ 
rity  of  spirit,  and  cares  less  and  less  with  cveiy 
assing  day  for  forms  and  ceremonies  no  matter 
y  what  authority  upheld. 


New  .Jersey  is  quite  likely  a  lietter  country 
than  the  United  States,  but  we  observe  that  even 
the  Jerscyman  has  his  troubles  and  is  sometimes 
obliged  to  go  to  law.  If  he  dwells  on  the  Mor¬ 
ris  and  Essex  railroad  and  does  business  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  his  ways  arc  scarcely  less 
hard  than  those  of  the  transgressor.  This  road 
once  had  concern  for  those  who  lived  along  its 
pleasant  route,  and  was  then  an  agreeable  line 
of  travel ;  but  of  late  it  has  much  engaged  in 
making  “  comers  ”  in  coal  and  in  aiding  to  put 
down  “  conspiracies  ”  of  coal-miners,  whence  the 
result  that  Jerseymen  have  found  it  like  .Jordan  of 
the  old  negro  melody.  One  of  its  regulations  is 
that  commuters  must  not  stop  over  between  New 
York  and  their  homes  and  must  show  their  tick¬ 
ets  as  often  ns  the  whim  of  a  conductor  lends 
him  to  demand  a  showing,  —  otherwise  the  car 
is  left  on  a  side-track  or  the  commuter  thrust  off 
the  train  without  grace  or  ceremony.  The  Jer- 
seyman  loves  peace  and  is  slow  to  wrath,  but 
even  his  forbearance  has  a  limit,  and  there  are 
things  that  will  kindle  his  soul  to  indignation. 
Long  outrage  of  his  rights  and  much  indignity 
to  his  person  have  finally  moved  him  to  turn 
upon  Ins  enemy  ;  and,  refraining  from  further 
remonstrances  and  indignation  meetings,  he  has 
brought  his  case  before  a  grand  jury.  That  in- 
stninicnt  of  law  and  justice  has  presented  the 
railroad  corporation  as  a  public  nuisance,  and 
on  some  coming  afternoon  the  company  officials 
will  lie  ushered  into  a  court-room  by  the  dough¬ 
ty  sheriff  and  required  to  plead  to  this  indict¬ 
ment.  Wc  can  only  hope  that  the  honorable 
court  will  give  the  Jerscyman  redress,  and  brave¬ 
ly  do  its  duty  in  defining  what  passenger  rights 
railways  arc  still  bound  to  respect. 


The  first  formal  Democratic  rcsjionse  to  the 
recent  Democratic  congressional  address  comes 
very  jiropcrly  from  Kentucky,  'riic  resolutions 
ado))te<l  at  the  late  State  convention  give  an  in¬ 
dorsement  and  furnish  an  interpretation  of  that 
address  ipiite  worthy  of  consideration.  They 
show  that  nothing  short  of  braying  in  a  mortar 
can  Ix!  exjx-cted  to  convert  the  democracy  of 
Kentucky  from  its  inbred  Bourbonism.  Of 
course  they  declare  that  the  republic  is  o])- 
presscil  and  the  people  roblied  by  General 
Grant’s  administration,  that  power  has  liccn 
usurped  and  the  existence  of  lila-rty  endangered, 
that  the  States  arc  to  be  stripjied  of  all  their 
rights  while  the  government  tends  to  central¬ 
ized  despotism.  There  is  a  sort  of  picilge  ”  to 
enact  such  laws  as  may  lie  necessary  for  the 
siijiiircssion  of  outrage  and  lawlessness  ”  :  —  how 
miieli  it  means  can  be  inferred  by  recalling  that 
the  last  legislature  refused  to  pass  any  act 
for  this  purpose  though  urged  to  do  so  by  the 
(lovcrnor  and  the  leading  democratic  journal  of 
the  State.  'I'hc  aniniiis  of  the  convention  is 
clearly  apparent  in  its  resolutions  as  in  its 
nominations;  —  there  is  no  intent  to  harm  the 
Kii  Klux  or  accept  the  constitutional  amend- 
inents  as  a  finality. 


The  Illinois  Woman  Suffrage  Association  has 
divided.  We  hope  the  fact  that  one  branch  calls 
itself  the  Christian  Surtrage  Society,  does  not  re¬ 
quire  us  to  think  of  the  other  branch  as  the  Un¬ 
christian  Association.  True,  we  do  not  exactly 
see  what  relation  there  is  between  the  Christian 
religion  and  a  desire  for  the  ballot ;  but  we  should 
not  like  to  find  any  State  Suffrage  Association 
pressing  its  claim  for  woman  on  grounds  op- 
[losed  to  religion  and  morality.  We  are  sorry 
to  notice,  moreover,  that  the  woman  suffragists 
everywhere  are  somewhat  given  to  quarrelling 
on  personal  issue’.  Wc  men  have  discovered 
that  not  everybody  can  lie  a  leader  —  if  the 
women  would  but  accept  a  lesson  from  our 
experience !  When  they  do  so  they  will  make 


more  rapid  progress  toward  the  ends  they  desire 
to  reach.  We  trust,  furthermore,  that  the  time 
is  very  near  at  hand  when  they  will  be  above 
taking  such  foolish  and  illogicm  action  as  was 
recently  had  in  New  York,  where  one  of  their 
associations  resolved  “that  the  trial  and  con¬ 
viction  of  a  woman  by  a  jury  of  men  is  unjust 
and  unconstitutional,  and  that  an  e.xecation  in 
consequence  of  such  conviction  would  be  deliber¬ 
ate  murder.”  What  would  the  women  say  if  a 
gang  or  association  of  rowdies  were  to  meet  and 
resolve  that  whereas,  trial  bv  a  jury  of  one’s 
peers  is  an  inalienable  right,  therefore  tbe  trial  of 
a  drunken  buHv  by  a  jury  of  sober  and  honest 
men  is  unconstitutional.  Yet  the  logic  of  the 
New  York  suffragists  comes  to  just  this  conclu¬ 
sion  and  none  other.  No  good  cause  is  advanced 
by  such  frivolous  puerilities. 

The  city  of  Cincinnati  is  disturbed  about  the 
old  and  ever-new  school  question.  Its  lionrd  of 
education  is  profoundly  inipn;s.sed  with  the  idea 
that  one  million  dollars  is  the  least  sum  it 
ought  to  have  at  command  for  the  ensuing  year. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  eighteen  thousand  is 
the  average  nnniher  of  children  in  attendance 
upon  the  public  schools,  it  will  lie  noticed  that 
the  niemhcn  of  the  lionrd  are  foremost  among 
liherul  minded  school  directors.  A  brief  section 
of  law  sadly  interferes,  however,  with  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  their  magnificent  plans  ;  it  so  fixes  the 
limit  of  taxation  for  school  purposes  that  the 
board  must  enter  on  its  work  with  only  about 
six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  The 
local  press  rather  aggravatingly  points  out  the 
condition  of  affairs,  and  advises  the  energetic 
directors  to  go  slow  with  their  proposed  im¬ 
provements.  This  seems  to  be  advice  that  they 
must  follow,  however  unpalatable  they  find  it. 
In  another  branch  of  their  business  they  can 
range  with  entire  freedom.  A  new  course  of 
study  for  the  school  children  is  to  be  laid  down, 
and  cvcryliotly  is  fotsvard  with  counsel  and  sug¬ 
gestion.  If  the  present  course  is  like  that  of 
inpst  other  cities  wc  should  say  that  one  good 
way  to  improve  it  would  lie  to  reduce  it  by  at 
least  a  quarter,  'riie  radical  weakness  of  our 
educational  system  is  that  children  arc  taught  a 
little  of  everything  and  not  enough  of  anything 
in  itself  desirable. 

Our  esteemed  friend  Mr.  John  Bull  is  having 
quite  n  serious  domestic  trouble.  Mr.  Lowe’s 
budget  for  the  current  year  exhibits  a  probable 
deficiency  of  .£2,713,000  ;  and  accordingly  vari¬ 
ous  cxpeilients  have  licen  proposed  to  bring 
aliout  that  most  desirable  nnancial  condition 
which  an  eminent  financier  —  Mr.  Wilkins 
Micawber  —  declared  consisted  of  h.aving  one’s 
income  just  a  trifle  in  excess  of  one’s  expendi¬ 
ture.  The  comparative  case  with  which  we 
could  put  our  hands  into  onr  pockets  and 
straighten  out  a  little  affair  of  this  nature, 
makes  the  htib-bnb  onr  cousins  raise  over  the 
matter  seem  a  little  ridiculous.  Think  of  a 
nation  claiming  to  he  the  most  powerful  on  the 
earth  snivelling  over  a  slight  imposition  on 
matches,  or  a  trifling  addition  to  the  income 
tax  1  We  venture  to  say  that  the  discussion  of 
the  question  has  already  cost  the  English  pul>- 
lic  more  than  the  deficiency  amounts  to.  Onr 
friend  insists  upon  being  thought  rcsjiectablc, 
but  he  dees  mortally  hate  to  pay  the  cost. 

The  melancholy  days  are  come,  the  saddest 
of  the  year,  when  one  finds  his  inoming  news- 
jiaper  filled  with  re|)orts  of  yesterday’s  anni¬ 
versary  meetings,  and  the  voice  of  the  orator 
ri'sonnds  throiighont  the  land  of  Boston  and 
New  York.  We  counsel  the  people  of  these 
two  cities  to  peace  and  good  order.  Ixit  them 
exemjilify  the  law  of  forlicarance  and  not  allow 
their  souls  to  lie  moveil  to  wrath.  Anniversary 
comes  but  once  a  year,  and  we  may  hope  that 
June  will  bring  ns  surcease  from  siKH-ch-mak- 
ing.  Moving  and  house-cleaning  are  over  — 
think  of  that  and  lie  patient  with  this  new  sor¬ 
row,  remembering  that  joy  cometh  with  the 
morning  when  all  these  orators  depart  for  their 
several  homes.  Moreover,  it  docs  them  gootl  to 
assemble  and  cclebr.ite  the  victories  they  have 
won  ;  let  us  even  sec  if  wc  cannot  make  their 
stay  iti  the  city  so  pleasant  that  they  will  come 
again  to  visit  us  when  they  have  no  speeches  to 
deliver.  _ 

IxniAx.v  juits  forward  a  claim  for  favorable 
consideration  on  the  ground  that  she  has  modi¬ 
fied  her  divorce  laws  in  the  interests  of  marriage 
and  morality,  'fhe  modification  consists  in 
this,  —  henceforth  divorce  will  not  be  granted 
iinless  the  party  asking  it  can  prove  a  Imno  fiile 
residence  of  three  years  in  the  Commonwealth, 
and  not  even  then  except  the  alleged  offence  on 
which  application  i.-  based  lie  a  ground  for  divorce 
in  the  State  where  it  occurred.  This  is  certain¬ 
ly  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  will  do  away 
with  part  of  the  jtuhlic  scandal  heretofore  charge¬ 
able  in  the  matter  of  Indiana  divorces.  But  we 
are  not  quite  certain  that  the  change  of  law  is 
so  unselfish  and  praiseworthy  as  it  appears  to 
lie  to  some  of  our  contemporaries.  From  one 
point  of  view  divorce  is  a  luxury,  and  all  the 
State  docs  is  to  say  that  it  shall  not  be  shared  by 
non-residents,  the  law  os  to  actual  citizens  of 
her  own  remaining  unchanged.  Perhaps  Indi¬ 
ana  wants  immigrants. 

The  Democratic  newspapers  don’t  like  the 
President’s  Kn-Klux  proclamation,  but  as  no¬ 
body  could  have  expected  that  they  would, 
there  is  no  special  reason  for  a  feeling  of  dis¬ 
appointment.  It  strikes  us  as  a  very  good  proc¬ 
lamation,  nevertheless.  The  act  of  Congress 
confers  upon  the  Executive  most  extraordinary 


powers,  and  it  was  eminently  proper  that  he 
should  seek  to  rally  the  people  of  the  Sooth  to 
their  duty  before  proceeding  to  use  those  jiowers. 
We  are  pleased  to  see  that,  exc^t  in  South 
Carolina,  there  is  a  disposition  since  Congress 
adjourned  to  cease  from  outrage  and  lawless¬ 
ness,  and  we  trust  reason  and  common  sense 
may  have  such  sway  that  the  President  may 
not  need  to  interfere  with  the  domestic  affairs  of 
any  State.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he 
desires  peace  everywhere;  what  he  will  do  if 
the  local  authorities  fail  to  keep  the  peace  his 
proclamation  says  in  temperate  and  well-chosen 
words.  Tbe  Southern  people  can  be  masters  of 
the  situation  if  they  will ;  let  them  make  every 
man  secure  in  life  and  estate,  and  they  render 
the  Ku-Klnx  act  inoperative.  The  nation  must 
have  this  general  security,  and  if  it  does  not  get 
it  in  one  way  it  will  be  obliged  to  get  it  in  an¬ 
other.  This  is  all  there  is  in  the  matter,  —  the 
South  can  take  the  sword  or  tbe  olive-branch 
according  to  its  own  election. 


LITERARY  ITEMS. 

—  George  Eliot’s  dramatic  sketch,  which  we 
mentioned  some  time  since,  is  to  be  published  in 
the  Atlantic  Monthly. 

—  Good  Words  for  May  contains  contributions 
from  W.  E  Gladstone,  Charles  Kingsley,  Nor¬ 
man  Macleod,  and  further  transcriptions  from 
Hawthorne’s  Italian  Note-Books. 

—  The  author  of  “  The  Earthly  Paradise  ”  is 
engaged  in  writing  an  account  of  his  recent 
tour  in  Iceland.  Whether  it  will  take  the  shape 
of  a  volume  or  a  magazine  paper  is  not  stated. 

—  One  of  the  most  instructive  and  interesting 
biographies  lately  published  is  “  The  Life  and 
Letters  of  Hugh  Miller,”  ^  Peter  Bayne,  A.  M., 
from  the  press  of  Messrs.  Gould  and  Lincoln. 

—  The  printing  of  the  great  fragment  of  the 
Metrical  Chronicle  of  Jacob  van  Maerlant 
(33,000  verses),  which  w.as  discovered  at  Vienna 
two  years  ago,  has  liecn  commenced  at  Leyden. 
The  work  will  be  finished  bv  the  summer 
of  1872. 

—  Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald  has  in  the  press  a 
new  biography,  entitled  “The  Kembles,”  an 
account  of  John  Philip  Kemble  and  hi.s  gifted 
sister,  Sarah  Siddons.  An  admirable  subject. 
But  Mr.  Fitzgerald’s  subjects  are  apt  to  be  more 
admirable  than  his  treatment  of  tl.em. 

—  Messrs.  Scribner,  Welford,  &  Co.,  of  New 
York,  are  issuing  a  cheap  but  tastefully  bound 
and  clearly  printed  edition  of  Carlyle’s  works. 
The  initial  volume  gives  us  “  Sartor  Resartiis  ” 
with  an  excellent  steel  portrait  of  the  author. 
The  work  will  be  completed  in  nineteen  monthly 
volumes. 

—  The  “  Household  Edition  ”  of  Tennyson’s 
poems,  just  published  by  Messrs.  James  K.  Os¬ 
good  &  Co ,  is  noteworthy  in  many  respects. 
It  gives  a  careful  portrait  of  the  poet  laureate,  a 
view  of  the  doorway  at  his  home  at  Farringlord, 
and  sixty  other  illustrations,  and  it  embraces  alt 
his  poems,  presenting  in  addition  to  those  given 
in  previous  collections  many  early  bits  of  verse, 
which  he  now  consents  to  reproduce,  and  others 
gleaned  from  recent  English  periodicals.  Like 
all  the  previous  editions  of  Tennyson  published 
by  this  house,  the  present  “  Household  Edition  ” 
has  the  direct  sanction  of  the  author. 

—  The  Athemciim  says  that  Mr.  Halliwell  has 
had  the  goo<l  fortune  to  discover  evidence  that 
Shakespeare  acted  on  two  occasions  before  Queen 
El’zabeih,  in  the  year  1594,  in  company  with 
Kemp  and  Burbage,  all  three  being  described  as 
“  Servants  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain.”  Critical 
students  of  the  biography  of  Shakespeare  will  at 
once  appreciate  the  significance  of  these  interest¬ 
ing  facts.  The  poet  was  then  in  his  thirty-first 
year.  No  record  of  his  performances  as  an  actor 
at  so  early  a  perioil  has  yet  been  jiroduceil,  hut 
the  circumstance  of  his  then  being  a  member 
of  the  Lord  Chamberlain’s  company  is  of  still 
greater  interest.  We  now  know,  what  hitherto 
has  lieen  merely  a  conjecture,  that  the  great 
dramatist  belonged  to  that  body  before  tbe 
Globe  Theatre  was  opened,  and  when  the  com¬ 
pany  were  iicrforming  at  Newington  the  old 
])hiy  of  “  Hamlet,”  the  predecessor  of  Shake- 
sjieare’s  tragetly. 

—  The  three  notable  new  volumes  of  poetry 
this  year  are  Bret  Harte’s  “  Poems,’’  “  A 
Woman’s  Poems,”  by  Mrs.  Piatt,  and  John 
Hay’s  “Pike  County  Ballads  and  Other 
Pieces.”  Speaking  of  Mr.  Hay,  the  lioiton 
Post  remarks :  “  Two  of  Mr.  .John  Hay’s 
famous  dialect  poems,  ‘  .Jim  Bludso  ’  and  ‘  Little 
Breeches,’  are  published  to-day  in  a  hand.somc 
little  p.aniphlet,  uniform  with  the  edition  of  the 
‘  Heathen  Chinee,’  lately  issued  by  the  same 
publishers,  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.  These 
verses,  which  have  gained  a  notoriety  through¬ 
out  this  country  and  England,  only  equalled  by 
Harte’s  celebrated  epic  of  the  western  shores, 
have  the  enhanced  attraction,  in  this  form,  of  a 
series  of  characteristic  illustrations  by  Air.  S. 
Ey tinge,  Jr.,  whose  efforts  in  this  line  of  draw¬ 
ing  are  invariably  highly  successful.  All  the 
prominent  characters  are  vigorously  sketcheil 
with  a  fidelity  that,  according  to  the  author, 
wonderfully  realizes  his  original  conceptions, 
and  the  picturesqueness  and  pathetic  humor  of 
the  lines  are  powerfully  portrayeil  in  the  illustra¬ 
tions.  Those  familiar  with  the  ]>oems  will  find 
a  new  pleasure  in  rereading  them  in  c.mnection 
with  Air.  Eytinge’s  sketches,  and  those  as  vet 
unacquainted  with  them  will  find  this  attractive 
edition  a  most  agreeable  introduction.” 
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THE  INFANT  ACADEMY.  From  the  Picture  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 


THE  INFANT  ACADEMY. 

IT  is  somewhat  nnfortunate  that  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  neglected  to  inform 
the  world  where  the  famous  School  of  Paint¬ 
ing,  whose  operations  he  has  here  so  attrac¬ 
tively  depicted,  held  its  sittings.  Many  of 
us  would  have  liked  to  become  Associates 
in  this  snug  little  Academy.  There  was 
probably  no  Hanging  Committee,  for  we 
suspect  that  our  curly-headed  friend  who 
widds  the  brush  hung  his  pictures  when  he 
pleased  and  where  he  pleased.  No  amount 
of  artistic  genius,  however,  would  appar¬ 
ently  have  gained  you  a  place  among  these 
Academicians,  unless  accompanied  by  other 
qualifications,  chiefly  of  a  physical  character. 
For  instance,  you  should  be  about  three 
feet  high,  and  about  three  years  old,  you 
should  have  delightfully  plump  legs  and 
arms,  and  you  showd  be  accustomed  to  mix 
in  society  in  a  very  undress  condition ;  in 
fact,  you  .should  be  aImo.st  like  Hans  Breit- 
mann’s  Nymph  of  the  Lorelei,  “  that  maiden 
mit  nodings  on.” 

Sir  Joshua’s  children,  whether  singly  or 
in  groups,  are  always  charming,  and  not 
often  more  chiirming  than  in  the  picture 
here  presented.  Witness  the  gravity  and 
self-concentration  of  the  artist  —  whose 
back  one  longs  to  pat  —  and  the;  comic  mix¬ 
ture  of  anxiety  and  shyneas  in  the  face  of 
the  sitter,  who  wishes  to  look  his  best,  and 
is  apparently  rather  dubious  as  to  the  effect 
of  the  formidable  head-dress  which  is  being 
popped  upon  his  pate. 

When  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  died,  in  1791, 
it  was  found  that  he  had  bequeathed  all  his 
property,  real  and  personal,  with  certain  ex¬ 
ceptions,  to  bis  niece.  Miss  Palmer.  Among 
the  exceptions  were  that  he  left  to  the  £an 


of  Upper  Ossory  the  first  choice  of  any  pic¬ 
ture  of  his  own  painting,  and  to  Lord  Pal¬ 
merston  the  second  choice  of  any  picture  of 
his  own  painting.  The  earl  chose  a  Venus 
and  Cupid,  while  Lord  Palmerston  selected 
The  Infant  Academy.  Lord  Palmerston 
fwho  was  the  second  peer,  and  father  of 
ue  statesman  recently  deceased)  was  on 
terms  of  great  intimacy  with  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  and  was  distinguished  among  the 
connoisseurs  of  his  time.  He  collected  some 
fine  original  pictures,  which  arc  presened 
at  the  family  seat  at  Broadlands. 


AN  F.ri.SODE  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  VON 
MOLTKE. 

IT  may  not  be  generally  known  that  in 
his  youth  General  yon  iloltke  served  in 
Turkey  under  Sultan  Mahmoud.  An  arti¬ 
cle  in  the  Allgemeine  Zeituny  by  Dr.  Lud¬ 
wig  Herrmann,  who  was  in  Turkey  at  the 
time,  giyes  some  interesting  particulars  of 
this  curious  episode  in  the  great  Prussian 
strategist’s  career.  In  1833,  after  the  war 
with  Mehemet  Ali,  in  which  Malimoud  bad 
lost  a  considerable  part  of  his  dominions, 
the  Sultan  determined  to  reorganize  his 
army  after  the  French  model.  He  endeav¬ 
ored  with  this  ol^ect  to  obtain  some  French 
officers  as  instructors,  but  the  Russian 
Government  objwted  to  this,  and  he  then 
ajiplied  to  the  Prussian  ambassador.  Count 
Kbnigsmark,  for  some  instructors  from  the 
Prussian  array.  The  Count,  however,  ex¬ 
pressed  his  regret  at  being  unable  to  comply 
with  this  request,  and  the  plan  was  tempo¬ 
rarily  abandoned.  Two  years  afterwaids 
Stan  Captain  von  Moltke  arrived  at  Con¬ 
stantinople,  having  been  sent  by  his  Gov¬ 


ernment  on  a  scientific  expedition  to  the 
East.  He  was  introduced  to  Chosrev  Pasha, 
the  Minister  for  War,  who,  struck  by  his 
abilities,  presented  him  to  the  Sultan.  The 
latter  was  so  favorably  impressed  by  Moltke 
at  his  first  audience  that  he  wrote  an  auto¬ 
graph  letter  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  request¬ 
ing  his  permission  to  retain  the  young  cap¬ 
tain  for  some  time  at  his  Court,  as  he  wished 
to  have  his  advice  on  the  changes  he  pro¬ 
posed  to  introduce  in  the  Turkish  anny. 
^e  Ring  at  first  gave  Moltke  three  months’ 
leave,  and  after  the  expiration  of  that  time 
consented,  at  Sultan  Mahmoud’s  urgent  re¬ 
quest,  to  his  entering  tor  a  short  time  into 
the  service  of  the  Porte,  on  the  understand¬ 
ing  that  his  place  in  the  Prussian  army  should 
be  kept  vacant  for  him.  In  1836  the  Sultan 
made  Moltke  a  colonel  in  his  army,  and  in- 
tru.sted  him  with  various  important  duties. 
At  his  suggestion  three  other  eminent  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  Prussian  staff  and  some  officers 
of  the  artillery  of  the  Prussian  Guard  were 
also  attached  to  the  anny  as  militaiy’  advis¬ 
ers  and  instructors.  Moltke  himself  was 
attached  to  the  army  of  Kurdistan  under 
Hafiz  Pasha,  and  greatly  contributed  to  his 
victories  over  the  rebellious  Kurds  in  1837, 
and  to  the  success  of  his  march  across  the 
Taurus  against  Ibrahim  Pasha  in  1839. 
On  coming  up  with  the  enemy,  however, 
Hafiz  refused  to  adopt  the  plan  of  battle 
proposed  by  Moltke,  and  Ibrahim  then 
gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the  Turks 
in  the  battle  of  Nisib,  upon  which  Moltke 
and  the  other  Prussian  staff"  officers  re¬ 
signed  their  appointments  and  returned 
home.  The  organization  of  the  Turkish 
army  as  it  existed  during  the  Crimean  War 
was  entirely  the  result  of  Moltke’s  re¬ 
forms. 


WHO  DISCOVERED  PHOTOGRAPHY  ? 

ONE  of  the  most  interesting  questions  in 
scientific  circles  yet  undetermined  is 
the  name  of  the  original  discoverer  of 
photography,  and  certainly  one  of  the  most 
pertinent  circumstances  tending  to  solve  the 
mystery  is  that  which  is  now  related  of  an 
old  house  at  Soho,  near  Birmingham,  where 
the  renowned  engineering  cstabli.'^hment  of 
Watt  &  Boulton  was  originally  founded,  and 
in  which  house  Boulton  lived.  He  died  in 
1809,  and  on  removing  the  contents  of  his 
library  many  years  after,  there  was  found  a 
large  figure-picture  by  West,  which  was  on 
two  sheets  of  paper,  intricately  cut  at  the 
joining  iilace  so  tnat  the  line  of  union  might 
fall  at  the  edge  of  a  shadow,  and  not  be  per¬ 
ceived  when  the  two  halves  were  put  together 
to  form  the  complete  picture.  Further  re¬ 
search  also  led  to  the  discovery  of  a  couple 
of  silvered-metal  plates,  each  about  the  size 
of  a  sheet  of  note-paper,  precisely  resembling 
those  used  by  Daguerre  in  the  early  days  of 
photography.  On  each  of  these  plates  was 
a  faint  image  of  the  house  of  Soho,  so  unmis¬ 
takably  taken  from  nature,  and  so  evidently 
produced  by  theaidof  light,  that  all  experts 
of  any  authority  at  once  pronounced  them  to 
be  photographed  pictures  taken  directly  by 
means  of  a  camera.  Attached  to  these  plates 
was  a  memorandum  stating  that  they  were 
sun-pictures  representing  the  house  prior  to 
certain  alterations  made  in  1791.  Subsequent 
investigation  proved  that  there  had  once  been 
found  a  camera  in  Boulton’s  library  answer¬ 
ing  in  description  to  the  kind  of  instrument 
required  for  plates  of  that  size  1  This  evi¬ 
dence,  if  substantiated,  will  go  far  to  prove 
that  the  discoveries  of  Niepce  and  Daguerre 
were  anticipated  by  Boulton. 
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(Entered  eccording  to  Act  of  CoDgren,  in  the  yenr  1871, 
by  James  K.  Osoooo  &  Co. ,  in  the  Oflice  of  the  Libm- 
rUn  of  Congress,  at  Washington.] 

A  TEKRlIiLE  TEMFrATlON. 

A  STORY  OF  TO-DAY, 


By  CHARLES  READE, 

f  “  POUL  PL.1T,”  “  QEIPPCTH  G.lUIfT,” 
TOURSILP  IN  Hlil  PL.VCK.*’ 


CHAPTER  THE  THIRTEENTH. 

IN  the  present  condition  of  her  mind  these 
words  produced  a  strange  effect  on  Lady 
Bassett.  She  quivered,  and  her  eyes  began 
to  rove  in  that  peculiar  way  I  have  already 
noticed ;  and  then  she  starts  up,  and  walked 
wildly  to  and  fro ;  and  then  she  kneeled  down 
and  prayed ;  and  then,  alarmed,  perplexed, 
exhausted,  she  went  and  leaned  her  head  on 
her  patient’s  shoulder,  and  wept  softly,  a  long 
time. 

Some  days  passed,  and  no  more  strangers 
attempted  to  see  Sir  Charles. 

Lady  Bassett  was  besdnning  to  breathe 
again,  when  she  was  afflicted  by  an  unwel¬ 
come  discovery. 

Mary  Wells  fainted  away  so  suddenly 
that,  but  for  Lady  Bassett’s  quick  eye  and 
ready  hand,  she  would  have  fallen  heav- 
ily. 

Lady  Bassett  laid  her  head  down,  and 
loosened  her  stays,  and  discovered  her  con¬ 
dition.  She  said  nothing  till  the 
young  woman  was  well,  and  then 
she  taxed  her  with  it. 

Mary  denied  it  plump ;  but,  see¬ 
ing  her  mistress’s  disgust  at  the 
fai^hood,  she  owned  it  with  many 
tears. 

Being  asked  how  she  could  so 
far  forget  herself,  she  told  Lady 
Bassett  she  had  long  been  courted 
by  a  respectable  young  man;  he 
had  come  to  the  village,  bound  on  a 
three  years’  voyage,  to  bid  her  good- 
by,  and,  what  with  love  and  grief 
at  parting,  they  had  been  betrayed 
into  folly ;  and  now  he  was  on  the 
salt  seas,  little  dreaming  in  what 
condition  he  had  left  her ;  “  and,” 
said  she,  “  before  ever  he  can  write 
to  me,  and  I  to  him,  I  shall  be  a 
ruined  girl ;  that  is  why  I  wanted 
to  put  an  end  to  myself;  —  1  will, 
too,  unless  1  can  find  some  way  to 
hide  it  from  the  world.” 

Lady  Bassett  begged  her  to  give 
up  those  desperate  thoughts ;  she 
would  think  what  could  be  done 
tor  her.  Lady  Bassett  could  say 
no  more  to  her  just  then,  for  she 
was  disgusted  with  her. 

But  when  she  came  to  reflect 
that  alter  all  this  was  not  a  lady', 
and  that  she  appeared  by  her  own 
account  to  be  tne  victim  of  affec¬ 
tion  and  frailty,  rather  than  of  vice, 
she  made  some  excuses :  and  then 
the  girl  had  laid  aside  her  trouble, 
her  despair,  and  given  her  sorrow¬ 
ful  mind  to  nursing  and  comforting 
Sir  Charles.  This  would  have  out¬ 
weighed  a  crime,  and  it  made  the  wife’s 
bowels  yearn  over  the  unfortunate  girl. 
“Mary,”  said  she,  “others  must  judge  you  ; 
I  am  a  wife  and  can  only  see  vour  fidelity 
to  my  poor  husband.  I  don’t  know  what  I 
shall  do  without  you,  but  1  think  it  is  my 
duty  to  send  you  to  him  if  possible.  You 
are  sure  he  really  loves  you.” 

“  Me  cross  the  seas  after  a  young  man  ?  ” 
said  Mary  Wells.  “  I ’d  as  lieve  hang  my¬ 
self  on  the  nighest  tree,  and  make  an  end. 
No,  my  lady,  if  you  are  really  my  ftiend,  let 
me  stay  here  as  long  as  I  can,  —  I  will 
never  go  down  stairs,  to  be  seen,  —  and  then 
give  me  money  enough  to  get  my  trouble 
over  unbeknown  to  my  sister;  she  is  all 
my  fear.  She  ii  mamed  to  a  gentleman, 
and.  got  plenty  of  money,  and  I  shall  never 
want  while  she  lives,  and  behave  myself; 
but  she  would  never  forgive  me  if  she  knew. 
She  is  a  hard  woman ;  she  is  not  like  you, 
mv  lady.  I ’d  liever  cut  my  hand  off,  than 
I’d  trust  her  as  1  would  you.” 

Lady  Bassett  was  not  quite  insensible  to 
this  compliment ;  but  she  felt  uneasy,  “  What, 
help  you  to  deceive  your  sister  I  ” 

“  For  her  good.  \\Tiy,  if  any  one  was  to 
go  and  tell  her  about  me  now,  she ’d  hate 
them  for  telling  her  almost  as  much  as  she 
would  hate  me.” 

Lady  Bassett  was  sore  perplexed.  Un¬ 
able  to  see  quite  clear  in  the  matter,  she 
naturally  reverted  to  her  husband,  and  his 
interest.  'That  dictated  her  course.  She 
said,  “  Well,  stay  with  us,  Mary,  as  long  as 
you  can :  and  then  money  shall  not  be  want¬ 
ing  to  hide  your  shame  from  all  the  werld  t 


but  I  hope,  when  the  time  comes,  you  will 
alter  your  mind,  and  tell  your  sister.  May 
I  ask  what  her  name  is  ?  ” 

Mary,  after  a  moment’s  hesitation,  said 
her  name  was  Marsh. 

“  I  know  a  Mrs.  Manh,”  said  Lady  Bas¬ 
sett  ;  “  but,  of  course,  that  is  not  your  sis¬ 
ter.  My  Mrs.  Marsh  is  rather  fair.” 

“  So  is  my  sister,  for  that  matter.” 

“  And  tall  ?  ” 

“  Yes ;  but  you  never  saw  her.  You ’d 
never  forget  her,  if  you  had.  She  has  got 
eyes  like  a  lion.” 

“  Ah  I  Does  she  ride  ?  ” 

“  O,  she  is  famous  for  that ;  and  driving, 
and  all.” 

“  Indeed  I  But  no ;  I  see  bo  resem¬ 

blance.” 

“  O,  she  is  only  my  half-sister.” 

“  This  is  very  strange.” 

Lady  Bassett  put  her  hand  to  her  brow, 
and  thought. 

“  Mary,”  said  she,  “  all  this  is  very  mys¬ 
terious.  We  are  wading  in  deep  waters.” 

Mary  Wells  had  no  idea  what  she  meant. 

The  day  was  not  over  yet.  Just  before 
dinner-time  a  flv  from  the  station  drove  to 
the  door,  and  Mr.  Oldfield  gut  out. 

He  was  detained  in  the  hall  by  Sentinel 
Moss. 

Lady  Bassett  came  down  to  him.  At  the 
very  raght  of  him  she  trembled,  and  said, 
“  Richard  Bassett  ?  ” 

“  Yes,”  said  Mr.  Oldfield,  “  he  is  in  the 
field  again.  He  has  been  to  the  Court  of 


“  What  a  question  I  How  could  Richard 
Bassett  move  the  Court,  if  he  was  not  the 
heir-at-law  ?  ” 

After  a  long  conference,  Mr.  Oldfield  re¬ 
turned  to  town,  to  see  what  he  could  do  in 
the  way  of  procrastination,  and  Lady  Bas¬ 
sett  promise  to  leave  no  stone  unturned  to 


cure  Sir  Charles  in  the  mean  time.  Mr.  i  Mary  Wells,  “This  is  more  than  I  can  bw. 


Oldfield  was  to  write  immediately  if  any 
fresh  step  was  taken. 

When  Mr.  Oldfield  was  gone.  Lady  Bas¬ 
sett  pondered  every  word  he  had  said,  and, 
mild  as  she  was,  her  rage  began  to  rise 
against  her  husband’s  relentless  enemy. 
Her  wits  worked,  her  eyes  roved  in  that 

geculiar,  half-savage  way  I  have  described. 

he  became  intolerably  restless;  and  any 
one  acquainted  with  her  sex  mi^t  see  that 
some  strange  conflict  was  going  on  in  her 
troubled  mind. 

Every  now  and  then  she  would  come  and 
cling  to  her  husband,  and  cry  over  him ; 
and  that  seemed  to  still  the  tumult  of  her 
soul  a  little. 

She  never  slept  all  that  night ;  and,  next 
day,  clinging  in  her  helpless  agony  to  the 
nearest  branch,  she  told  Mary  Wells  what 
Bassett  was  doing,  and  said,  “  What  shall  I 
do  ?  He  ii  not  mad ;  but  he  is  in  so  very 
precarious  a  state  that,  if  they  get  at  him 
to  torment  him,  they  will  drive  him  mad 
indeed.” 

“  My  lady,' 


enemy  have  his  will.  She  wept  and  raved, 
and  at  the  height  of  her  distress,  came  from 
the  other  room  a  feeble  cry,  “  Childless  I 
childless  I  childless  1” 

Lady  Bassett  heard  that,  and  in  one  mo¬ 
ment,  from  violent  she  became  unnaturally 
wd  d^gerously  calm.  She  said  firmly  to 


You  pretend  you  can  save  him  —  do  it.” 

Mi^  Wells  now  trembled  a  little  in  her 
turn ;  but  she  seized  the  opportunity,  — 

“  My  lady,  whatever  I  say,  you  ’ll  stand 
to?” 

“  Whatever  you  say,  I’ll  stand  to.” 


go  from  my  word, 
bites  of  a  cherry. 


CHAPTER  THE  FOURTEENTH. 

Marj'  Wells,  like  other  uneducated  wo¬ 
men,  was  not  accustomed  to  think  long 
and  earnestly  on  any  one  sulyect ;  to  use  an 
expression  she  once  applied  with  far  less 
justice  to  her  sister,  her  mind  was  like  run¬ 
ning  water. 

But  gestation  affects  the  brains  of  such 
women,  and  makes  them  think  more  stead¬ 
ily,  and  sometimes  very  acutely ;  added  to 
which,  the  peculiar  dangers  and  difficulties 
that  beset  this  girl  during  that  anxious  pe¬ 
riod  stimulated  her  wits  to  the  very  utmost. 
Often  she  sat  quite  still  for  hours  at  a  time, 
brooding,  and  brooding,  and  asking  herself 
said  Mary  AVells,  “I  can’t  '  how  she  could  turn  each  new  and  unex- 


’T  is  no  use  making  two 
We  must  cure  him  :  and 
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Chancery  ex  parte,  and  obtained  an  injunc¬ 
tion  ad  mterim  to  stay  waste.  Not  another 
tree  must  be  cut  down  on  this  estate  at  pres¬ 
ent.” 

“  I'hank  Heaven  it  is  no  worse  than  that. 
Not  another  tree  shall  be  felled  on  the 
grounds.” 

“  Of  course  not.  But  they  will  not  stop 
there.  If  we  do  not  move  to  dissolve  the 
injunction,  I  fear  they  will  go  on,  and  ask 
the  Court  to  administer  the  estate,  with  a 
view  to  all  interests  concerned,  especially 
those  of  the  heir-at-law  and  his  son.” 

“  What,  while  my  husband  lives  ?  ” 

“  If  they  can  prove  him  dead  in  law.” 

“  I  don’t  understand  you,  Mr.  Oldfield.” 

“  They  have  got  affidavits  of  two  medical 
men  that  he  is  insane.” 

Lady  Bassett  uttered  a  faint  scream,  and 
put  her  hand  to  her  heart. 

“  And,  of  course,  they  'will  use  that  ex¬ 
traordinary  fall  of  timber  as  a  further  proof, 
and  also  as  a  reason  why  the  Court  snould 
interfere  to  protect  the  heir-at-law.  'Their 
case  is  well  got  up,  and  very  strong,”  said 
Mr.  Oldfield,  regretfully. 

“  Well,  but  you  are  a  lawyer;  and  you 
have  always  beaten  them  hitherto.” 

“I  had  law  and  fact  on  my  side.  It 
is  not  so  now.  To  be  frank.  Lady  Bassett, 
I  don’t  see  what  I  can  do,  but  watch  the 
case,  on  the  chance  of  some  error,  or  iUe- 
gality.  It  is  very  hard  to  fight  a  case  when 
you  cannot  put  your  client  forward  —  and  I 
suppose  that  would  not  be  safe.  How  un¬ 
fortunate  that  you  have  no  children  I  ” 

“  Children  I  Hew  eeuld  they  help  us  ?  ” 


j  if  we  don’t,  you  ’ll  never  rue  it  but  once, 
and  that  will  be  all  your  life.” 

“  I  should  look  on  myself  with  horror  af¬ 
terwards  were  I  to  deceive  him  now.” 

“  No,  my  lady,  you  are  too  fond  cf  him 
for  that.  Once  you  saw  him  happy,  you ’d 
be  happy  too.  no  matter  how  it  came  about. 
'That  Richard  Bas‘e'>  will  turn  him  out  of 
this  else.  I  am  tui.  I  e  n  ill ;  he  is  a  hard¬ 
hearted  villain.” 

Lady  Bassett’s  tyes  ....  lied  fire ;  then  her 
eyes  roved ;  then  she  sighed  deeply. 

Her  powers  of  resistance  were  beginning 
to  relax.  As  for  Mar}'  Wells,  she  gave  her 
no  peace ;  she  kept  instilling  her  mind  into 
her  mistress’s,  with  the  pertinacity  of  a 
small  but  ever-drippmg  fount,  and  we  know 
both  by  science  and  poetry  that  many  small 
drops  of  water  will  wear  a  hole  in  marble. 

“  Outta  carat  lapidem  noa  vi  aed  siepe  oadendo.” 

And  in  the  midst  of  all  a  letter  came 
from  Mr.  Oldfield,  to  tell  her  that  Mr.  Bas¬ 
sett  threatened  to  take  out  a  commission  de 
lunatico,  and  she  must  prepare  Sir  Charles 
for  an  examination ;  for,  if  reported  insane, 
the  Court  would  administer  the  estates ;  but 
the  heii^at-law,  Mr.  Bassett,  would  have  the 
ear  of  the  Court,  and  the  right  of  application, 
and  become  virtually  master  of  Huntercombe 
and  Bassett ;  and  perhaps,  considering  the 
spirit  by  which  he  was  animated,  would  con¬ 
trive  to  occupy  the  very  Hall  itself.  Lady 
Bassett  was  in  the  dressing-room,  when  she 
received  this  blow,  and  it  drove  her  almost 
frantic.  She  bemoaned  her  husband;  she 
I  prayed  God  to  take  them  both,  and  let  their 


pected  event  to  her  own  benefit.  Now,  so 
much  does  mental  force  depend  on  that  ex¬ 
ercise  of  keen  and  long  attention, 
in  which  her  sex  is  generally  de¬ 
ficient,  that  this  young  woman’s 
powers  were  more  than  doubled 
since  the  day  she  first  discovered 
her  condition,  and  began  to  work 
her  brains  night  and  day  for  her 
defence. 

Gradually,  as  events  I  have  re¬ 
lated  unfolded  themselves,  she 
caught  a  glimpse  of  this  idea,  that 
if  she  could  get  her  mistress  to 
h'lve  a  secret,  her  mistress  would 
help  her  to  keep  her  own.  Hence 
her  insidious  whispers,  and  her  con¬ 
stant  praises  of  Mr.  Angelo,  who, 
she  saw,  was  infatuated  with  Lady 
Bassett.  Yet  the  designing  crea¬ 
ture  was  actually  fond  of  her  mis¬ 
tress  ;  and  so  strangely  compound¬ 
ed  is  a  heart  of  this  low  kinA  that 
the  extraordinary  step  she  now 
took  was  half  affectionate  impulse, 
half  egotistical  design. 

She  made  a  motion  with  her 
hand  inviting  Lady  Bassett  to  lis¬ 
ten,  and  stepped  into  Sir  Charles’s 
room. 

“  Childless !  childless  I  childless !  ” 
“  Hush,  sir,”  said  Mary  Wells. 
“  Don’t  say  so.  We  sha’  n’t  be 
many  months  without  one,  please 
Heaven.” 

Sir  Charles  shook  his  head  sadly. 
“  Don’t  you  believe  me  ?  ” 

“  No.” 

“  What,  did  ever  I  tell  you  a  lie  ?  ” 
“  No  :  but  you  are  mistaken. 

She  would  have  told  me.” 

“  Well,  sir,  my  lady  is  young  and 
shy,  and  I  think  she  is  amiid  of  disappoint¬ 
ing  you  after  all;  for  you  know,  sir,  there ’s 
many  a  slip  ’twlxt  the  cup  and  the  lip. 
But ’t  is  as  I  tell  you,  sir.” 

Sir  Charles  was  much  agitated,  and  said 
he  would  give  her  a  hundr^  guineas  if  that 
was  true.  “  Where  is  my  darling  wife? 
Why  do  I  hear  this  through  a  servant  ?  ” 

Mary  Wells  cast  a  look  at  the  door,  and 
said  for  Lady  Bassett  to  hear,  “  She  is  re¬ 
ceiving  company.  Now,  sir,  I  have  told 
you  gmxl  news :  will  you  do  something  to 
oblige  me  ?  You  should  n’t  speak  of  it  di¬ 
rect  to  my  lady  just  yet ;  and,  if  you  want 
all  to  go  well,  you  must  n’t  vex  my  lady,  as 
you  are  doing  now.  What  I  mean,  you 
must  n’t  be  so  down-hearted,  —  there 's  no 
reason  for ’t,  —  and  you  must  n’t  coop  your¬ 
self  up  on  this  floor :  it  sets  the  folks  talk¬ 
ing,  and  worries  my  lady.  You  should  give 
her  every  chance,  being  the  way  she  is.” 

Sir  Charles  said  eagerly  he  would  not  vex 
her  Ibr  the  world.  “  I  ’U  walk  in  the  gar¬ 
den,”  said  he;  “but  as  for  going  abrmid, 
yon  know  I  am  not  in  a  fit  condition  yet : 
my  mind  is  clouded.” 

“Not  as  I  see.” 

“  O,  not  always.  But  sometimes  a  cloud 
seems  to  get  into  my  head;  and,  if  I  was  in 
public,  I  might  do  or  say  something  discred¬ 
itable.  I  would  rather  die.” 

“La,  sirl  ”  said  Mary  Wells,  in  a  broad, 
hearty  way,  “  a  cloud  in  your  head  1  You ’ve 
had  a  bad  fisll,  and  a  fit  at  top  on ’t,  and  no 
wonder  your  poor  head  do  ache  at  times. 
Yon  'll  outgrow  that — if  you  take  the  air, 
and  give  ever  firetting  about  t’  ether  thing« 
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1  tell  you  you  ’ll  hear  the  music  of  a  child’s 
Toice,  and  little  feet  a  pattering;  up  and 
down  thb  here  corridor,  before  so  very  long 
—  if  so  be  you  take  my  advice,  and  leave 
off  fretting  my  lady  with  fretting  of  yourself. 
You  should  consider :  she  is  too  fond  of  you 
to  be  well  when  vou  be  ill.” 

“  I  ’ll  get  well,  for  her  sake,”  said  Sir 
Charles,  firmly. 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  knock  at  the 
door.  Marv  Wells  opened  it  so  that  the 
servant  could  see  nothing. 

“  Mr.  Angelo  has  called.” 

“  My  lady  will  be  down  directly.” 

Mary  Wells  then  slipped  into  the  dress¬ 
ing-room,  and  found  Lady  Bassett  looking 
pale  and  wild.  She  had  heard  every  word. 

“  There,  he  is  better  already,”  said  Mary 
Wells.  “  He  shall  walk  in  the  garden  with 
you  this  afiemoon.” 

“  What  have  you  done  ?  I  can’t  look 
him  in  the  face  now.  Suppose  he  speaks  to 
me  ?  ” 

“He  will  not.  I'll  mana^  that.  You 
won’t  have  to  say  a  word.  Only  listen  to 
what  /  say,  and  don’t  make  a  liar  of  me. 
He  is  better  already.” 

“  How  will  this  end  ?  ”  cried  Lady  Bas¬ 
sett,  helplessly.  “  AVhat  shall  I  do  ?  ” 

“  You  must  go  down  stairs,  and  not  come 
here  for  an  hour  at  least,  or  you  ’ll  spoil  my 
work.  Mr.  Angelo  is  in  the  drawing-room.” 

“  I  will  go  to  him.” 

She  slipped  out  by  the  other  door,  and  it 
was  three  hours,  instead  of  one,  before  she 
returned. 

For  the  first  time  in  her  life  she  was 
afraid  to  face  her  husband. 


CHAPTER  THE  FIFTEENTH. 

Me.vxtime  Mary  Wells  had  a  long  con¬ 
versation  with  her  master;  and  after  that 
she  retired  into  the  adjoining  room,  and  sat 
down  to  sew  baby-linen  clandestinely. 

Altera  considerable  time.  Lady  Bassett 
came  in  and,  sinking  into  a  chair,  covered 
her  lace  with  her  hands.  She  had  her  bon¬ 
net  on. 

Mary  Wells  looked  at  her  with  black  eyes 
that  Hashed  triumph. 

Alter  so  surveying  her  for  some  time,  she 
said,  “  I  have  been  at  him  again,  and  there ’s 
a  change  for  the  better  already.  He  is  not 
the  same  man.  You  go  and  see  else.” 

Lady  Bassett  now  obeyed  her  servant : 
she  rose,  and  crept,  like  a  culprit,  into  Sir 
Charles’s  room.  She  Ibund  him  clean- 
sliaved,  dressed  to  perfection,  and  looking 
more  cheerful  than  she  had  seen  him  for 
many  a  long  day.  “  Ah,  Bella,”  said  he, 

“  you  have  your  bonnet  on ;  let  us  have  a 
walk  in  the  garden.” 

Lady  Bassett  opened  her  eyes,  and  con¬ 
sented  eagerly,  though  she  was  very  tired. 

They  walked  together ;  and  Sir  Charles, 
being  a  man  that  never  broke  his  word,  put 
no  direct  c|uestion  to  Lady  Bassett,  but 
spoke  cheerlully  of  the  future,  and  told  her 
sue  was  his  hope  and  his  all;  she  would 
baffle  his  enemy,  and  cheer  his  desolate 
hearth. 

She  blushed,  and  looked  confused  and 
distressed ;  then  he  smiled,  and  talked  of 
indifferent  matters,  until  a  pain  in  his  head 
stopped  him ;  then  he  became  confused, 
auA  putting  his  hand  piteously  to  bis  head, 
proposed  to  retire  at  once  to  his  own  room. 

Lady  Bassett  brought  him  in ;  and  he  re¬ 
posed  in  silence  on  the  sofa. 

The  next  day,  and  indeed  many  days 
afterwards,  presented  similar  features. 

Mary  VVells  talked  to  her  master  of  the 
bright  days  to  come,  of  the  jov  that  would 
fill  the  house,  if  all  went  well,  and  of  the 
defeat  in  store  for  Richard  Bassett.  She 
spoke  of  this  man  with  strange  virulence, 
said  “  she  would  think  no  more  of  sticking  a 
knife  into  him  than  of  eating  her  dinner  ” ; 
and  in  saying  this  she  showed  the  white  of 
her  eye  in  a  manner  truly  savage  and  vin¬ 
dictive. 

To  hate  the  same  person  is  a  surer  bond 
than  to  love  the  same  person ;  and  this  sen¬ 
timent  of  Mary  Wells,  coupled  with  her 
uniform  kindness  to  himself,  gave  her  great 
influence  with  Sir  Charles  in  his  present 
weakened  condition.  Moreover,  the  young 
woman  had  an  oily,  persuasive  tongue ;  and 
she  who  persuades  us  is  stronger  than  he 
who  convinces  us. 

Thus  influenced.  Sir  Charles  walked 
every  day  in  the  garden  with  his  wife,  and 
forbore  all  direct  allusion  to  her  condition, 
though  his  conversation  was  redolent  of  it 

He  was  still  subject  to  sudden  collapses  of 
the  intellect ;  but  he  became  conscious  when 
they  were  coming  on ;  and,  at  the  first  warn¬ 
ing,  he  would  insist  on  burying  himself  in 
hid  room. 

After  some  days  he  consented  to  take 


short  drives  with  Lady  Bassett  in  the  open 
carriage.  This  made  her  very  joyful.  Sir 
Charles  refused  to  enter  a  single  house,  so 
high  was  his  pride,  and  so  ^at  his  terror 
lest  he  should  expose  hims^;  but  it  was  a 
great  point  gained  that  she  could  take  him 
about  the  county,  and  show  him  in  the 
character  of  a  mere  invalid. 

Ever>'thing  now  looked  like  a  cure,  slow, 
perhaps,  but  progressive ;  and  Lady  Bassett 
uad  her  joyful  hours,  yet  not  without  a  bit¬ 
ter  alloy;  her  divining  mind  asked  itself 
what  she  should  say  and  do,  when  Sir 
Charles  should  be  quite  recovered.  This 
thought  tormented  her,  and  sometimes  so 
goaded  her  that  she  hated  Mary  Wells  for 
her  well-meant  interference,  and,  by  a  natu¬ 
ral  recoil  fiom  the  familiarity  circumstances 
had  forced  on  her,  treated  that  young  wo¬ 
man  with  great  coldness  and  hauteur. 

The  artful  girl  met  this  with  extreme 
meekness  and  servility ;  the  only  retort  she 
ever  hazarded  was  an  adroit  one ;  she  would 
take  this  opportunity  to  say,  “How  much 
better  master  do  get,  ever  since  I  took  in 
hand  to  cure  him !  ” 

This  oblique  retort  seldom  failed.  Lady 
Bassett  would  look  at  her  husband,  and  her 
face  would  clear ;  and  she  would  generally 
end  by  giving  Mary  a  collar,  or  a  scarf,  or 
something. 

Thus  did  circumstances  enable  the  lower 
nature  to  play  with  the  higher.  Lady  Bas¬ 
sett’s  struggles  were  lik'*  those  of  a  bird  in 
a  silken  net;  they  led  to  nothing.  When 
it  came  to  the  point,  she  could  neither  do 
nor  say  am  thing  to  retard  his  cure.  Any 
day  the  Cfourt  of  Chancery,  set  in  motion 
by  Richard  Bassett,  might  issue  a  commis¬ 
sion  de  lunatico,  and,  if  Sir  Charles  was  not 
cured  by  that  time,  Richard  Bassett  would 
virtually  administer  the  estate,  —  so  Mr. 
Oldfield  had  told  her,  —  and  that,  she  felt 
sure,  would  drive  Sir  Charles  mad,  for  liih. 

So  there  was  no  help  for  it  She  feared, 
she  writhed,  she  hated  herself;  but  Sir 
Charles  got  better  daily,  and  so  she  let  her¬ 
self  drift  along. 

Mary  Wells  made  it  fatally  easy  to  her. 
She  was  the  agent ;  Lady  Bassett  was  silent 
and  passive. 

Aft  er  all  she  had  a  hope  of  extrication. 
Sir  Charles  once  cured,  she  would  make 
him  travel  Europe  with  her.  Money  would 
relieve  her  of  Mary  Wells,  and  distance  cut 
all  the  other  cords. 

And  indeed  a  time  came  when  she  looked 
back  on  her  present  situation,  with  wonuer 
at  the  distress  it  bad  caused  her.  “  I  was 
in  shallow  water  then,”  said  she ;  “  but 
now  1  ” 


CHAPTER  THE  SIXTEENTH. 

Silt  Charles  observed  that  he  was  never 
trusted  alone.  He  remarked  this,  and  in¬ 
quired,  with  a  peculiar  eye,  why  that 
was. 

Lady  Bassett  had  the  tact  to  put  on  an  in¬ 
nocent  look,  and  smile,  and  say,  “  That  is 
true,  dearest.  I  have  tied  you  to  my  apron¬ 
string  without  mercy.  But  it  serves  you 
right  for  having  fits,  and  frightening  me. 
You  get  well,  and  my  tyranny  will  cease  at 
once.” 

However,  after  this,  she  often  left  him 
alone  in  the  garden,  to  remove  from  his 
mind  the  notion  that  he  was  under  restraint 
from  her. 

Mr.  Bassett  observed  this  proceeding 
from  his  tower. 

One  day  Mr.  Angelo  called,  and  Lady 
Bassett  left  Sir  Charles  in  the  garden,  to 
go  and  speak  to  him. 

She  had  net  been  gone  many  minutes, 
when  a  boy  ran  to  Sir  Charles,  and  said, 
“  O  sir,  please  come  to  the  gate ;  the  lady 
has  had  a  fall,  and  hurt  herself.” 

Sir  Charles,  much  alarmed,  followed  the 
boy,  who  took  him  to  a  side  gate  opening 
on  the  high-road.  Sir  Charles  rushed 
through  this,  and  was  passing  between  two 
stout  fellows  that  stood  one  on  each  side 
the  gate,  when  they  seized  him,  and  lifted 
him  in  a  moment  into  a  clo-e  carriage  that 
was  waiting  on  the  spot.  He  struggle,  and 
cried  loudly  for  assistance;  but  they  bun¬ 
dled  him  in  and  sprang  in  after  him :  a 
third  man  closed  the  door,  and  got  up  by  the 
side  of  the  coachman.  He  drove  off,  avoid¬ 
ing  the  village,  soon  got  upon  a  broad  road, 
and  bowled  along  at  a  great  rate,  the  car¬ 
riage  being  light,  and  drawn  by  two  power¬ 
ful  horses. 

So  cleverly  and  rapidly  was  it  done,  that, 
but  for  a  woman’s  quick  ear,  the  deed  might 
not  have  been  discovered  for  hours.  But 
Mary  Wells  heard  the  cry  for  help  through 
an  open  window,  recognized  Sir  Charles’s 
voice,  and  ran  screaming  down  stairs  to 
Lady  Bassett :  she  ran  wildly  out,  with  Mr. 
Angelo,  to  look  lor  Sir  Charles.  He  was 


nowhere  to  be  found.  Then  she  ordered 
everj'  horse  in  the  stables  to  be  saddled ; 
and  she  ran  with  Mary  to  the  place  where 
the  cry  had  been  heard. 

For  some  time  no  intelligence  whatever 
could  be  gleaned;  but  at  last  an  old  man 
was  found,  who  said  he  bad  heard  somebody 
cry  out,  and  soon  after  that  a  carriage  had 
come  tearing  by  him,  and  gone  round  the 
corner;  but  this  direction  was  of  little 
value,  on  account  of  the  many  roads,  any 
one  of  which  it  might  have  taken. 

However,  it  left  no  doubt  that  Sir  Charles 
had  been  taken  away  from  the  place  by 
force. 

Terror-stricken,  and  pale  as  death.  Lady 
Bassett  never  lost  her  head  for  a  moment. 
Indeed  she  showed  unexpected  fire;  she 
sent  oil'  coachman  and  grooms  to  scour  the 
country,  and  rouse  the  gentry  to  help  her ; 
she  gave  them  money,  and  told  them  not  to 
come  back  till  they  had  found  Sir  Charles. 

Mr.  Angelo  said  eagerly,  “  I  ’ll  go  to  the 
nearest  magistrate,  and  we  will  arrest  liich- 
ard  Bassett  on  suspicion.” 

“  God  bless  you,  dear  friend !  ”  sobbed 
Lady  Bassett.  “  O  yes,  it  is  his  doing,  — 
murderer !  ” 

Off  went  Mr.  Angelo,  on  his  errand. 

He  was  hardly  gone,  when  a  man  was 
seen  running  and  shouting  across  the  fields. 
Lady  Bassett  went  to  meet  him,  surrounded 
by  her  humble  sympathizers.  It  was  young 
Drake :  he  came  up,  panting,  with  a  double- 
barrelled  gun  in  his  hand,  —  fur  he  was 
allowed  to  shoot  rabbits  on  his  own  little 
farm,  —  and  stammered  out,  “O  my  lady 
—  Sir  Charles  —  they  have  carried  him 
off,  gainst  his  will.” 

“  Who  V  Where  ?  Did  you  see  him  ?  ” 

“  Ay,  and  heerd  him  and  all.  1  was  fer¬ 
reting  rabbits  by  the  side  of  the  turnpike- 
road  yonder,  and  a  carriage  came  tearing 
along,  and  Sir  Charles  put  out  his  head  and 
cried  to  me,  ‘  Drake,  they  are  kidnapping 
me.  Shoot  r  But  they  pulled  him  back 
out  of  sight.” 

“  O  my  poor  husband  I  And  did  you  let 
them  ?  Oh  I  ” 

“  Could  n’t  catch  ’em,  my  lady,  so  I  did 
as  I  was  bid;  got  to  my  gun  as  quick  as 
ever  I  could,  and  gave  the  coachman  botli 
barrels  hot.” 

“  What,  kill  him  ?  ” 

“  Lord,  no ;  ’t  was  sixty  yards  off ;  but 
made  him  holler  and  squeak  a  good  un. 
Put  thirty  or  forty  shots  into  his  back,  I 
know.” 

“  Give  me  your  hand,  Mr.  Drake.  I  ’ll 
never  forget  that  shot.”  Then  she  began  to 
cry. 

“  Doant  ye,  my  lady,  doant  ye,”  smd  the 
honest  fellow,  and  was  within  an  ace  of 
blubbering  for  sympathy.  “We  ain’t  a  lot 
o’  babies,  to  see  our  squire  kidnapped.  If 
you  would  lend  Abel  Moss  there,  and  me,  a 
couple  o’  nags,  we  ’ll  catch  them  yet,  my 
lady.” 

“  That  we  will,”  cried  Abel.  “  You  take 
me  where  you  fired  that  shot,  and  we  ’ll  fol¬ 
low  the  fresh  wheel-tracks.  Tliey  can’t  beat 
us  while  they  keep  to  a  road.” 

The  two  men  were  soon  mounted,  and  in 
pursuit,  amidst  the  cheers  of  the  now  ex¬ 
cited  villagers.  But  still  the  perpetrators 
of  the  outrage  had  more  than  an  hour’s 
start ;  and  an  hour  was  twelve  miles. 

And  now  Lady  Bassett,  who  had  borne  up 
so  bravely,  was  seized  with  a  deadly  faint¬ 
ness,  and  supported  into  the  house. 

All  this  spread  like  wildfire,  and  roused 
the  villagers,  and  they  must  have  a  hand  in 
it.  Parson  had  said  Mr.  Bassett  was  to 
blame ;  and  that  passed  from  one  to  another, 
and  so  fermented  that,  in  the  evening,  a 
crowd  collected  round  Highmore  House,  and 
demanded  Mr.  Bassett. 

The  servants  were  alarmed,  and  said  he 
was  not  at  home. 

Then  the  men  demanded,  boisterously, 
what  he  had  done  with  Sir  Charles,  and 
threatened  to  break  the  windows  unless  they 
were  told;  and,  as  nobody  in  the  house 
could  tell  them,  the  women  egged  on  the 
men,  and  they  did  break  the  windows ;  but 
they  no  sooner  saw  their  own  work  than 
they  were  a  little  alarmed  at  it,  and  retired 
talking  very  loud,  to  support  their  waning 
courage  and  check  their  rising  remorse  at 
their  deed. 

They  left  a  house  full  of  holes  and 
screams,  and  poor  little  Mrs.  Bassett  half 
dead  with  fright. 

As  for  Lady  Bassett,  she  spent  a  horrible 
night  of  terror,  suspense,  and  agony.  She 
could  not  lie  down,  nor  even  sit  still ;  she 
walked  incessantly,  wringing  her  hands,  and 
groaning  for  news. 

Mary  Wells  did  all  she  could  to  comfort 
her ;  but  it  was  a  situation  beyond  the  power 
of  words  to  alleviate. 

Her  intolerable  suspense  lasted  till  four 


o’clock  in  the  morning;  and  then,  in  the 
still  night,  horses’  feet  came  clattering  up  to 
the  door. 

Lady  Bassett  went  into  the  hall.  It  was 
dimly  lighted  by  a  single  lamp.  The  great 
door  was  opened,  and  in  clattered  Moss  and 
Drake,  splashed,  and  weary,  and  down¬ 
cast. 

“  Well  ?  ”  cried  Lady  Bassett,  clasjjing 
her  hands. 

“  My  lady,”  said  Moss,  “  wo  tracked  the 
carriage  into  the  next  county,  to  a  place 
thirty  miles  from  here  —  to  a  lodge  —  and 
there  they  stopped  us.  TTie  place  is  well 
guarded  with  men  and  great  big  dogs.  We 
heerd  ’em  bark,  did  n’t  u.«.  Will  ?  ” 

“  said  Drake,  dejectedly. 

“  The  man  as  kept  the  lodge  was  short, 
but  civil.  Says  he,  ‘  This  is  a  place  nobody 
comes  in  but  by  law,  and  nobody  goes  out 
but  by  law.  If  the  gentleman  is  here  yon 
may  go  home  and  sleep ;  he  is  safe  enough.’  ” 
“  A  prison  ?  No  1  ” 

“  A  'sylum,  my  lady.” 


THE  LONDON  SPECTATOR  ON  BRET 
HARTE. 

Humor  ha<l  a  great  part  in  solving  the 
Slavery  question  in  Ameriea  ;  —  for  with¬ 
out  the  s|>nrkling  and  nbnmlant  humor  of  the 
“  Biglow  Papei-s,”  and  the  c<jually  powerful 
though,  {lerhaps,  not  e<jually  sparkiing  humor 
of  “  Uncle  Tom’s  Cnhin  ”  and  its  suecessors, 
the  Shivery  crisis  in  the  United  States  would 
certainly  have  come  much  later  than  it.did,  or, 
had  it  eomc  when  it  did,  would  have  foiiml 
opinion  much  less  rijic  for  action  than  it  actually 
was  when  the  struggle  begun.  And  now  it 
seems  not  improbable  that  a  stroke  of  humor,  of 
a  very  much  slighter  kind  indectl,  though  the 
work  of  a  genius  very  fresh  and  genuine  of  its 
kind,  will  go  far  to  settle  the  question  us  to  the 
Chinese  iintnigration  into  California  and  the 
States  on  the  Paeific  Coast  of  the  New  World. 
Mr.  Bret  Harte  —  whose  genius,  ns  indicated 
by  his  “  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp  ”  and  other 
prose  talcs,  has  certainly  Wn  rather  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  pathos  than  of  mere  humor,  though 
his  pathos  always  touches  the  borderland  of  tlie 
grotesque,  gaining  thereby  fresh  pathos,  instead 
of  losing  any  —  has  jiublished  a  hallad  on 
“  That  Heathen  Chinee  ”  so  })enetrating  in  its 
subdued  satire  of  the  American  selfishness 
which  is  the  main  strength  of  the  cry  against 
“  the  cheap  labor  ”  of  the  Chinese,  that  it  is  as¬ 
serted  to  have  turned  the  tide  of  feeling  against 
the  party  which  wishes  to  prohibit  the  Chinese 
immigration.  Yet  so  restrained  is  the  satin*, 
that  the  politician  most  vehemently  opposed  to 
the  admission  of  ('hincse  labor  is  said  to  have 
written  to  Mr.  Bret  Harte,  when  his  ballad  was 
first  published,  to  thank  him  for  it,  writing,  of 
course,  under  the  impression  that  the  hallad 
was  a  new  and  powerful  blow  struck  on  his  own 
side  of  the  ipiestion.  Of  course,  if  the  story  is 
true,  the  politician  in  question  must  have  beeti 
somewhat  thick-headed,  for  it  would  not  be  easy 
for  a  inoderatcly  intelligent  man  to  avoid  seeing 
that  Mr.  Bret  Harte  wished  to  delineate  the 
Chinese  simply  as  beating  the  Yankee  at  his 
own  evil  game,  and  to  delineate  the  Yankee  us 
not  at  all  disjio.scd  to  take  offence  at  the  “  eheaji 
labor  ”  of  his  Oriental  rival,  until  he  discovered 
that  he  could  not  cheat  the  cheap  laborer  half 
so  completely  ns  the  cheap  laborer  could  cheat 
him.  Still,  the  blunder,  or  it  may  be  the  rumor 
of  the  blunder,  ]>uints  clearly  to  the  most  strik¬ 
ing  characteristic  of  the  humor  displayed  in  this 
ballad,  and  in  one  or  two  others  of  the  same 
kind  which  are  published  side  by  side  with  it 
ill  the  volume  •  from  which  we  take  it,  —  the 
extreme  reticence  of  style,  —  a  reticence  which 
if  expres8t*d  in  less  vernacular  language  would 
indicate  the  reserve  of  cultivated  indittcrcnce,  — 
with  which  the  writer  glosses  over  what  he  de¬ 
sires  to  say.  Mr.  Bret  Hnrtc’s  genius  is  chiefly, 
as  wo  have  said,  great  in  pathos ;  but  in  “  'J'hat 
Heathen  Chinee  ”  there  is  no  pathos,  only  hnn- 
ter  and  scorn  of  the  outwitted  Americans  who 

raise  the  cry  against  cheap  labor . 

It  would  be  impossible,  we  think,  to  conceive 
a  more  impartial  and  carefully  subdued  narra¬ 
tive.  It  has  the  air  almost  of  “  quietism,”  so 
scrujiulously  does  it  refrain  from  using  strong 
c.\]ii'cs8ions,  or  rather  even  seek  for  weak  oces 
when  strong  would  be  justified,  —  a  kind  of 
humor  also  well  brought  out  in  the  veiy  nmu.s- 
ing  ballad  concerning  the  break-up  of  “  The  So- 
cietv  uj)on  the  IStanislaus,”  where  one  of  the 
Society’s  violent  death  is  described  in  the  ex¬ 
quisite  cu])hcmism  of  the  last  line  we  are  aliout 
to  quote :  — 

“Then  Abner  Dean  of  Angel’s  ralied  a  point  of  order  — 
when 

A  chunk  of  old  red  sandstone  took  him  in  the  abdomen. 
And  be  smiled  a  kind  of  sickly  sml.e,  and  curled  up  on 
the  floor. 

And  the  subsequent  proceedings  interested  him  no  more.” 

And  the  characteristic  quietism,  ns  we  have 
called  it,  of  the  details,  holds  also  of  the  genial 
thesis  of  the  first-named  ballad,  which  insinuates 
“  'I’hat  Heathen  Chinee  ”  not  indeed  into  our 
re.^jiect,  but  into  precisely  the  sumo  moral  posi¬ 
tion  in  our  minds  which  is  occu]>icd  by  his 
Anglo-Saxon  opponents,  and  a  somewhat  higher 
position  of  intelligence,  under  cover  of  a  softly 

"That  Heathen  Chinee,  and  other  Poems,  mostly 
Humorous.  By  P.  Bret  Harts.  Ijondon:  John  Camden 
Uotten. 
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toned  description  of  liis  j)ecHliiir  diirkness  nnd 
cunnin}'.  'I'lio  l)allad-maker  seems  so  tlioront;lily 
permeated  by  the  subject  of  his  portrait,  that  ho 
falls  into  a  style  which  is  the  reflex  of  it, —  a  stylo 
of  broken  syntax,  but  of  tender,  dovelike  craft, 
of  blandly  smilinj',  childlike  innocenco  veiling 
a  perfect  ennning,  which  steals  your  admiration 
before  you  know  it  by  its  excess  of  infantine 
eontidenco  and  bewitchitig  sweetness.  Ah  Sin 
])laying  the  game  “  he  did  not  understand  ” 
witli  twenty-four  packs  of  cards  up  his  sleeves, 
while  Bill  Nye  had  only  contrived  to  secrete  a 
few  aces  and  knaves  in  his,  is  delineated  in  verse 
whoso  very  movement  speaks  of  placid  irotiy 
and  skilful  insinuation. 

Yet  “  Tliat  Heathen  Chinee,”  though  it  is  far 
the  most  successful  of  Mr.  Bret  Harte’s  attempts 
in  verse,  achieving  a  much  more  i)erfect  outward 
form  for  its  idea  than  any  of  his  other  pieces, 
whether  stylcil  *•  humorous  "  or  not,  is  curiously 
enough  very  nearly  the  only  work  of  his  in 
which  a  certain  pathos  is  not  the  predominant 
effect  of  his  various  studies  in  the  grotesque. 
His  graver  verses  are  not  particularly  happy, 
blit  ill  almost  all  of  them  this  subdued  pathos  is 
tlie  key-note  ;  and  in  his  prose  sketches  of  Cali¬ 
fornian  life,  which  arc,  as  we  had  last  year  oc¬ 
casion  to  jKjint  out,  wonderful  things  of  their 
kind,  the  humor  is  all  of  the  pathetic  order ;  and 
though  reminding  us  at  times  of  Dickens’s 
quick  eye  and  mode  of  laying  an  excess  of 
emphasis  on  individual  characteristics,  showing 
a  far  truer  and  less  melodramatic  turn  for 
pathos.  Strangely  enough,  too,  the  one  trait 
wliieli  appears  and  reappears  in  every  sketch 
nnd  trait  as  the  perennial  spring  of  pathos,  is 
the  dcpili  of  that  almost  unintelligible  nniniul 
fidelity  in  the  relation  between  individuals  often 
of  otherwise  low  character,  —  sometimes  between 
two  rough  partners  to  a  gold  claim, — some¬ 
times  between  a  prostitute  and  an  innocent  girl 
of  gootl  character,  —  sometimes  between  a  rough 
miner  and  a  foundling  child,  —  or  between  a 
village  schoolmaster  or  schoolmistress  and  the 
wild  children  reclaimed  by  them,  —  which  the 
rude  life  of  half-settled  districts  appears  to  bring 
out  into  relief  us  the  one  redeeming  virtue  of 
otherwise  all  but  utterly  degraded  societies. 
Usually  verse  is  the  natural  c.xpression  of  strong 
feeling,  and  the  writer  who  can  produce  verse  on 
light  subjects  which  naturally  elicit  very  little, 
can  produce  more  nnd  better  on  those  which 
touch  him  dee|ier.  But  it  has  not  been  so  with 
Mr.  Bret  Hartc.  Many,  nay,  most,  of  his 
])rose  sketches  delineate  with  striking  power 
and  felicity  that  most  pathetic  of  all  conditions 
of  mind,  the  dumb  inarticulate  fidelity  of  rough 
natures  aching  under  the  spell  of  uu  nffectiou 
they  cannot  themselves  either  master  or  com- 
])rc'hcnd ;  and  this  power  nnd  felicity  are  os 
much  shown  in  the  reserve,  os  in  the  truth,  with 
which  this  imperious  feeling  is  painted,  for 
melodramatic  effects  are  always  avoided,  and 
all  redundancy  of  expression  eschewed.  Yet  in 
the  ]>ocms,  whether  humorous  or  otherwise, 
there  is  little  attempt,  and  hardly  any  successful 
attempt,  to  paint  this  feeling,  which  has  evi¬ 
dently  deeply  fascinated  the  imagination  of  the 
Culifomiaii  humorist ;  and  in  the  one  effort 
which  has  both  deseia'ed  nnd  gained  n  great 
popular  success,  —  “  That  Heathen  Chinee,”  — 
the  writer’s  fancy  seems  to  have  been  absolutely 
entranced  by  the  opposite  characteristic,  —  the 
wonderful  freedom  of  “  That  Heathen  Chinee  ” 
from  all  sense  of  constraint  and  all  disposition 
to  moderation  in  the  cheat  ho  practises  upon  his 
antagonists,  —  the  perfect  sweetness  of  the  dis¬ 
simulation  and  the  illimitableaudacity  beneath  it. 
In  describing  this,  Mr.  Bret  Harte’s  imagina¬ 
tion  has  sung  itself  into  a  sort  of  dance  of 
rhythmical  measure,  wonderfully  expressive  of 
wily  blandishment ;  but  directly  he  attempts  to 
delineate  the  better  elements  of  human  nature 
the  sense  of  conflict  begins,  and  he  can  only 
model  tiiem  in  the  ruder  clay  of  prose.  We 
should  gather  from  his  sketches  that  the  only 
life  perfect  of  its  kind  in  the  Californian  region 
is  that  which  is  perfect  in  the  completeness  of 
unembarrassed  guile, — and  that  os  soon  as  you 
get  to  any  good  at  all,  you  get  to  what  is  so  full 
of  alloy  and  adulteration,  that  it  takes  a  good 
deal  of  discrimination  to  distinguish  the  diftcr- 

ent  elements,  it  contains . Mr. 

Bret  Hiirte  can  do  in  verse  for  Californian 
society  what  Mr.  Locker  does  for  English  so¬ 
ciety, —  can  give  its  oddities  with  a  certain 
fanciful  case.  But  when  he  goes  beneath  its 
external  features,  he  comes  upon  paradoxes  which 
e.xhaust  his  command  of  rhythmical  phrases 
and  cadences,  which  require  words  expressive  of 
real  correspondence  or  contrast  for  the  rhymes, 
instead  of  mere  light-minded  verbal  vis-ii-vis, 
and  then  he  is  compelled  to  betake  himself  to 
jirose ;  the  more  perhaps  that  the  feature  which 
strikes  him  as  most  healthy  and  hopeful  in  that 
strange  society'  is  a  dumb  virtue  that  looks  al¬ 
most  like  an  inheritance  from  some  lower  race 
of  creatures,  creatures  among  whom  fidelity  had 
not  yet  had  to  tight  for  its  life  against  the  in¬ 
roads  of  rational  cunning.  “  ’ihat  Heathen 
Chinee  ”  will  live.  Bnt  the  humorist  who 
painted  him  has  thrown  a  far  greater  depth  of 
humor  into  the  very  sad,  and  even  half-tragic 
volume  of  his  prose  tales  and  sketches. 


Naws  from  Port-au-Prince  to  the  8d  has  been 
received.  The  people  mistrust  the  ministry.  The 
Secretary  of  Finance  was  accused  of  malfeasance 
and  resigned.  The  following  night  his  books  and 
papers  were  burned  bv  unknown  persons.  The 
people  became  excited,  and  the  President  pre¬ 
sented  his  resignation,  bnt  the  people  objected  to 
its  reception,  fearing  that  his  resignation  was  the 
forerunner  oi  another  war. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


KEAUINO  TO  GR.VNDMOTIIEn. 

HE  high-pressure  system  under  which  we 
live  nowadays  is  wellnigh  fatal  to  domes¬ 
tic  life.  Express  trains  run  to  the  centres  of 
trade  and  can  hardly  stop  for  home.  The  bus¬ 
tle  and  din  of  business  almost  make  us  deaf 
to  the  sweet  voices  of  the  fireside.  Blood  is 
hut  little  thicker  than  water,  and  the  tender  ties 
of  relationship  scarcely  bind  together  those 
whom  the  same  roof  shelters.  “  Sweet,  sweet 
home  ”  bids  fair  to  be  only  a  song  if  the  char¬ 
acteristic  rush  of  to-day  continues.  Still  there 
arc  not  a  few  homes  in  which  the  old  home- 
feeling  yet  dwells,  keeping  bright  and  warm  the 
whole  family  circle,  —  a  delightful  unity  of 
purpose  among  all  to  contribute  to  the  common 
well-being  and  happiness.  There  grandfathers 
and  grandmothers  are  not  abolished,  or  endured 
with  poor  patience  as  a  burden ;  but  the  best  of 
everything  is  gladly  given  to  them  as  a  thank- 
offering  for  their  continued  presence,  —  the 
easiest  chair  is  theirs,  the  cosiest  comer,  the 
most  prompt  and  cheerful  service.  Mr.  Hen- 
nessy  has  pictured  on  our  first  page  one  of  these 
fortunate  grandmothers,  who  has  finished  her 
long  day’s  care  and  labor,  and  now  sits  calmly 
in  the  quiet  eventide  of  life  listening  while  the 
dutiful  and  loving  granddaughter  reads  to  her 
some  new  story  or  more  likely  a  chapter  from  the 
Old  Book  which  she  knows  and  loves  so  well. 


THE  CITOYESNK8  OV  PARIS. 

”  Citoyennes  patriotes,  letus  prepare  to  defend 
and  avenge  our  brothers,”  mns  a  recent  procla¬ 
mation  from  a  groupe  de  citogennes  to  the  feminine 
population  of  Paris.  The  appeal  has  not  passed 
unheeded,  for  numbers  of  women  have  shouldered 
the  Chassepot  and  gone  out  to  battle,  —  ay,  and 
have  fought  well  too.  It  is  now  a  frec^uent  thing 
on  the  battle-fields  round  Paris  to  find  the  bodies 
of  women,  dressed  in  a  semi-masculine  attire,  who 
have  come  out  with  the  Communists  and  have 
been  killed  by  the  bullets  and  shells  of  the  Ver- 
saillists.  Every  Paris  revolution  has  produced 
its  particular  class  of  female  patriots,  who,  ten 
times  more  crael  and  unreasonable  than  the  men, 
spur  their  masculine  compatriots  on  to  those  un¬ 
necessary  acts  of  vengeful  craelty  for  which  tlie 
Parisian  revolntionists  are  so  notorious.  Thus 
1792  had  its  Tricoteuaes,  1848  its  VAuviennea, 
1870  its  Amazoms  de  la  Seine,  and  now  1871  has 
its  Venyereuaea,  for  such  is  the  last  name  by  which 
these  martial  women  are  called.  Amongst  them 
is  Madame,  or  rather  Citoyenne,  Eudes,  whose 
husband.  General  Eudes,  is  one  of  the  principal 
commanders  of  the  Commune,  and  has  recently 
been  named  Inspector-General  of  the  insurgent 
forts.  The  wife  is  well  worthy  of  the  husband ; 
she  is  stated  to  be  an  excellent  markswoman, 
very  brave,  and  may  well  be  termed  the  The- 
roigne  de  Mericourt  of  the  present  time. 

The  en^ving  on  page  488  represents  a  band 
of  these  Vengereuaes  who,  with  a  high  priestess  in 
the  middle,  crowned  with  the  ortht^ox  red  Phry¬ 
gian  cap  of  Liberty  and  bearing  the  standard  of 
the  Commune,  are  marching  along  the  Boule¬ 
vards,  shrieking  the  watch-cry  Auxarmea!  and 
intoning  the  everlasting  Maraeillaiae.  Woe  to 
any  antagonistic  National  or  unwary  non-sym¬ 
pathizer  who  may  incur  their  displeasure  by  too 
openly  expressing  his  disapprobation.  The  mal¬ 
content  would  be  almost  safer  in  the  hands  of  a 
tribe  of  Red  Indians  than  in  the  power  of  these 
infuriated  Pariaiennea.  . 


A  REPUBLICAN  PROCESSION  IN  LONDON. 

The  picture  on  page  492  represents  one  of 
those  shabby  processions  that  have  been  signifi¬ 
cantly  frequent  of  late  in  the  streets  of  London. 
The  working  classes  in  England  are  in  a  chronic 
state  of  dissatisfaction  ;  how  they  are  to  be  sup¬ 
plied  with  work  and  food  is  a  problem  that  is 
agitating  thoughtful  minds.  But  Englishmen, 
as  a  nation,  do  not  seem  to  realize  the  serious¬ 
ness  of  the  situation,  if  this  paragraph  from  a 
London  paper  reflects  the  sentiments  of  the  up¬ 
per  classes :  ”  There  is  a  something  almost 
touching  in  the  helplessness  of  these  people  if 
one  conriders  the  forces  opposed  to  them,  —  law, 
order,  respectabili^,  the  all-powerfol  desire  of 
those  who  have  to  hold.  Why,  if  every  lawyer 
threw  his  wig  at  the  International  Democrat  the 
mere  weight  of  horse-hair  would  effectuallr  put 
them  down ;  and  they  mi^ht  be  smothered  to  a 
man  beneath  property’s  title  deeds.  The  idlers 
in  the  Row  could  beat  them  back  to  Clerken- 
well  with  their  riding-whips ;  and  a  lad,  plucked 
on  political  economy  at  the  last  Indian  Civil 
Service  examination,  could  afibrd  to  give  them 
fifty  to  one  in  arguments,  and  still  make  sure  of 
the  game.  It  is  well  that  the  Association  should 
sometimes  march  from  Clerkenwell  to  the  Mar¬ 
ble  Arch,  if  only  to  give  society  the  pleasing  as¬ 
surance  that  it  need  not  be  afraid”  Society 
will  some  day  find  that  these  helpless  people 
are  a  power  not  to  be  despised. 


THE  SISTERS. 

The  picture  on  page  497  is  a  suggestive 
one.  The  room,  its  accessories  and  its  occu¬ 
pants  tell  a  pathetic  story  of  reverses  of  fortune 
and  refinement  struggling  against  poverty.  It 
is  the  apartment  of  two  sewing-women  who 
have  evidently  not  always  been  sewing-women. 
They  have  brought  into  their  humbler  surround¬ 
ings  certain  souvenirs  of  more  prosperous  days, 
—  the  old  family  portrait  on  the  left  may  have 
once  hung  on  the  walls  of  a  grand  mansion,  and 
the  pot  of  flowers,  over  which  the  p<mr  girl  is 
stooping,  possibly  represents  all  that  is  left  of  a 
once  cor^ully  tended  conservatory. 


NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


HOME  NEWS. 

The  President  has  issued  a  pruclamatioa  calling 
on  the  people  of  the  South  to  prevent,  so  far  as 
it  is  in  their  power,  any  continaance  of  the  Ku- 
Klnx  outraM,  and  warning  them  that,  if  neoes- 
sary,  he  wm  exhaust  the  power  given  him  by 
Congress  to  protect  loyal  men  everywhere. 

Troops  have  been  sent  to  South  Carolina  to 
prevent  further  repetition  of  the  Ku-Klux  out¬ 
rages. 

Assistant  Secretary  Richardson  goes  to  Europe 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  Treasury  Department,  as 
it  was  thought  his  presence  at  the  money  centres 
to  give  information  might  advance  the  success  of 
the  new  loan.  He  will  be  accompanied  by  several 
clerks  from  the  department. 

The  Joint  High  Commissioners  met  at  the  State 
Department  at  noon,  May  8,  and  formally  signed 
the  convention  agreisd  upon  by  them  as  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
It  was  engrossed  in  duplicate,  and  one  copy  fur¬ 
nished  to  the  English  Commissioners  and  one  re¬ 
served  for  the  State  Department. 

The  treaty  is  to  be  known  as  the  Treaty  of 
Washington,  for  the  adjustment  of  claims  of  injury, 
alleged  oy  the  United  States,  on  account  of  the 
escape  of  Confederate  cruisers  from  British  ports, 
and  depredations  committed  by  those  vessels  dur¬ 
ing  the  late  rebellion  in  this  country. 

By  its  various  stipulations  all  the  privileges  of 
fishing,  navigation,  and  transit  accorded  to  the 
United  States  by  the  treaty  of  1864  are  once  more 
obtained,  and  in  a  better  form  and  srithout  the 
burdensome  conditions  of  that  treaty  in  the  matter 
of  reciprocal  importations. 

A  quorum  or  Senators  was  present.  May  10, 
when  the  Senate  was  called  to  order  by  Vice- 
President  Colfax.  Rev.  Dr.  Newman,  Chaplain  of 
the  Senate,  in  prayer  invoked  the  Divine  blessing 
upon  the  labors  of  the  Commission,  and  expressed 
the  hope  that  there  might  be  continued  peace  be¬ 
tween  England  and  America. 

The  proclamation  of  the  President  convening 
the  Seimte  in  extra  session  was  then  read,  after 
which  Senator  Anthony  offered  a  resolution  ap¬ 
pointing  a  committee  to  wait  on  the  Preeident  and 
inform  nim  that  the  Senate  was  ready  to  receive 
any  communication  he  had  to  make.  Messrs. 
Anthony  and  Casserly  were  appointed. 

A  great  battle  took  place.  May  8,  near  Fort 
Laramie,  between  sevenl  thousand  Indians  and 
United  states  troops,  numbering  several  hundred, 
in  the  Wind  River  District.  The  troops  were  sur¬ 
prised  in  the  attack,  which  was  led  by  several  of 
the  most  noted  chiefs  of  the  Snake,  Cheyenne, 
and  Sioux  Indians,  of  which  tribes  the  Indian 
army  was  composed.  The  Indians  were  defeated 
after  a  very  hard  battle,  in  which  several  hundred 
of  the  re^kins  “  bit  the  dust,”  including  two  of 
the  bravest  chiefs.  The  loss  of  the  troope  was 
comparatively  small.  It  is  feared  that  a  general 
Indian, war  is  inevitable,  and  every  preparation 
will  be  made  for  it. 

The  Connecticut  election  committee,  which  re¬ 
ported  May  9,  have  received  the  testimony  of  five 
nnndred  and  twenty-five  Republicans  who  are  sure 
they  voted  the  Republican  ticket  ki  tie  fourth 
ward,  wWe  only  four  hundred  and  si'anty-nine 
ballots  were  found.  There  will  proua'oly  be  five 
hundred  and  fifty  Republicans  who  will  testify 
before  the  committee  adjourn.  This  settles  the 
matter  of  fraud.  The  Democrats  are  nonplussed 
and  practically  concede  the  matter.  They  are 
taking  no  action  in  the  matter.  Besides  this, 
damaging  testimony  has  been  ^ven  in  reference  to 
the  first  fraud,  —  i.  e.,  the  addition  of  one  hundred 
votes  to  English. 

A  serious  riot  occurred.  May  9,  at  Hyde  Park, 
Pennsylvania,  originating  in  an  attack  upon  a 
meeting  of  laborers  and  miners  who  desired  to  re¬ 
sume  work,  by  the  wives  of  miners  who  oppose 
resumption.  The  women  were  soon  joined  by  the 
men,  and  a  battle  ensued,  in  which  many  of  the 
combatants  were  seriously  wounded. 

A  Chinese  doctor  in  San  Francisco  proposes  to 
test  his  right  to  testify  in  the  courts  under  the  Kn- 
Klnx  bill. 

A  tornado  at  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  May  4,  blew 
down  buildings,  tore  off  roofs,  killed  some  persoi^ 
and  seriously  injured  many  others.  The  loss  will 
be  about  $  400,000. 

A  complimentary  dinner  was  given.  May  4,  at 
Delmonioo’s,  New  York,  by  the  Wall  Street 
bankers,  to  Lord  Wsdter  Campbell,  a  brother  of 
the  Marquis  of  Lome,  previous  to  his  departure  for 
San  Francisco. 

Ex- Governor  John  Wood,  of  Quincy,  IlL,  has 
given  his  mansion  in  that  city,  built  at  a  cost  of 
over  $  60,000,  togethsr  with  furniture  and  the  block 
of  ground  surrounding,  to  the  city  of  Quincy  for 
a  Women’s  Seminary,  with  the  express  nnder- 
stsmding  that  it  is  to  be  open  to  all  denominations. 
The  total  value  of  the  property  will  reach  half  a 
million  dollars. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

St.  Germain  has  been  taken  poeeessiou  of  by  the 
Versaillists,  who  have  established  a  battery  Uiere 
with  which  to  shell  the  insurgent  gunboats  on  Um 
Seine.  A  naval  combat  is  expectM.  Fort  Mon- 
trouge  and  Hant  Braysres  are  constantly  bom- 
bi^ed  by  the  Versaules  batteries  at  Cbatillen, 
but  without  important  result. 

The  Journal  Qfficiel  of  Versailles,  referring  to 
the  proposed  congress  of  municipal  councils  at 
Bordeaux^  says  tw  the  government  would  betray 
FranoeTue  Assembly,  and  civilization  if  it  per¬ 
mitted  the  Communist  rebellion  to  exist  tide  by 
side  with  the  regular  government 

The  Communists  admit  that  the  Versailles  forces 
are  gaining  ground.  Five  priests  have  been  ar¬ 
rested  on  a  charge  of  being  spies.  The  Church 
of  St  Enstacbe  has  been  converted  into  a  political 
club-room,  and  that  of  St  Germain  I’Auxerrois  is 
used  for  public  meetings  and  concerts,  and  the 
Tuileries  nave  been  turned  into  an  asylum  for  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  national  guards  killed  in 
the  present  straggle. 

Thiers  has  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  people 
of  Paris,  in  which  he  says .-  ”  The  Germans  de¬ 
clare  that  they  wi!l  mercilessly  resume  the  war 
unless  foe  insurrection  is  at  once  suppressed.” 


The  proclamation  closes,  “  Reunite  and  open  foe 
gates  to  ns.  The  work  of  cannon  will  then  cease, 
and  tranquillity  and  abundance  will  take  its  place. 
We  are  marching  to  deliver  you,  and  will  be  among 
you  in  a  few  days.  You  can  aid  ns.” 

A  decree  of  foe  Paris  Commune  orders  foe  gra¬ 
tuitous  restoration  of  ali  pawn  pledges  under  five 
frimes  in  value  on  foe  establislmeat  of  foe  iden¬ 
tity  of  foe  original  pledgers. 

The  Commune  has  abolished  all  political  and 
professional  oaths.  Their  official  journal  admits 
severe  losses. 

The  treaty  concluded  between  Favre  and  Bis¬ 
marck  is  perfectly  satisfactory.  Germany  assists 
foe  restoration  of  foeVersailles  legitimate  authority. 

Fort  D’lssy  was  abandoned  by  foe  Communists, 
May  8,  in  a  panic,  and  foe  Versailles  troops  took 
possession,  M^  9,  and  began  to  prepare  for  opera¬ 
tions  against  fort  Vanvres. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-nine  cannon  were  cap¬ 
tured  in  Fort  Issy,  fifty  oi  which  were  brought  to 
Versailles.  Large  quantities  of  ammunition  and 
provisions  were  found  in  foe  fort,  as  also  con¬ 
siderable  brandy  infused  wifo  tobacw.  The  latter 
rendered  fatal  the  wounds  of  those  who  drank  it. 
The  capture  of  Issy  has  caused  terror  among  foe 
Parisians. 

Eight  hundred  thousand  projectiles,  chiefly 
shells,  have  been  taken  to  Fort  Valerien  ready  for 
foe  bombardment  of  Paris. 

The  Austrian  ministry  has  decided  lu  favor  of 
the  abolition  of  foe  concordat  with  foe  Church  of 
Rome. 

There  is  official  authority  for  stating  that  enlist¬ 
ments  of  men  for  foe  snp^rt  of  foe  cause  of  foe 
Emperor  Napoleon  in  France  are  being  made  in 
America. 

Great  Britain.  —  The  London  Times,  May  10, 
in  an  editorial  on  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  says: 
”  Neifoer  England  nor  Canada  ever  raised  foe 
question  of  exclusive  privilege  in  the  navigation 
of  the  St  Lawrence.  The  terms  of  settlement  of 
foe  San  Juan  botmdary  are  satisfactory  to  Eng¬ 
land,  and  foe  only  difficulty  is  as  to  foe  plan  of 
adjustment  of  foe  Alabama  Claims.”  The  Times 
doubts  whether  foe  treaty  will  be  immediately 
ratified  by  foe  Senate,  bnt  nevertheless  trusts  it 
will  be  adopted  and  become  a  final  solution  of  all 
foe  difficulties  between  foe  two  countries. 

In  foe  House  of  Lords,  May  8^  foe  university 
test  bill  was  sustained  by  five  majority. 

The  ijtest  advices  from  Algeria  state  that  foe 
insurrection  in  that  province  is  assuming  alarming 
and  threatening  dimensions,  and  foe  French  au¬ 
thorities  are  unable  to  subdue  it.  The  town  of 
Palestro  has  been  sacked  and  entirely  destroyed 
by  foe  rebels,  and  foe  inhabitants,  with  foe  whites 
in  foe  town,  cruelly  massacred  and  put  to  foe 
sword.  The  whole  of  the  Kabyles  are  in  arms 
against  foe  French.  The  Kabyles,  or  Berkers, 
form  nearly  half  foe  entire  population,  and  are 
foe  most  ancient  and  warlike  race  in  Northern 
Africa. 


FINANCIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL. 


May  3. 

Vdumial. 

Lonxai.-  Ooosois,  93X ;  C.  B.  l-ao’s,  ISO,  t0\  ;  do. 
1867, 93N- 

FBAaxroaT.  —  U.  8.  6-90's,  1862, 97. 

NSW  ToBX.-aolil,  lUX  i  U.  8.  6’!,  1881,  U7 ;  6-20>a 
1862,  111  i  do.  1867,  USX- 

COMWCISL 

Liwooi.  —  Oottoo,  ■Iddllng  opUnds,  7Xd- 
Niw  Toax.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  14Xe- ;  nd 
winter  wheat,  $1.61  @  1-68. 

OnoAsa— Bed  winter  wh^  S1.24X  (No.  2). 

May  4. 

flHASCIAI. 

Lon»<NL-OooK>U,  83X  i  C.  8.  6-20’S,  1862,  OOX  i  do. 

1867,  92X- 

faABxrow.— U.  8.  6-90’s,  1862, 97X- 
Msw  loax.  —  Gold,  lllX  i  V-  8. 6’i,  1881,  U6X  i  6-90’% 
1862,  111  i  do.  1867, 113X- 
CowMsaoiAi. 

lAVBirooL.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  7X4. 

Msw  Tosx.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  16Xe. ;  red  win- 
tflf  Tfhfut,  S1*M  &  1  57* 

OnOAM.— Bed  wheat,  (No.  S). 

May  3. 
fnuNOui. 

townott.- Console,  9SX;  C.  8.  6-20%  1861,  OOXi  da 
1867, 92X- 

NSW  Tosx.  -  Gold,  mX  !  C.  8. 6’s,  1881, 116X  i  4-90’s, 

1868,  111  da  1867,  U3X. 

COtaCSBOIAL. 

Isvssrooi.  —  Cotton,  middling  nplanda,  7X4. 

Hsw  Toax.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  16.^e.  i  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  8 1.63  @  1.60. 

OttMASO.  —  Bed  winter  wheat,  1 1.96X  (S  1.37X  (Na  2). 
May  6. 

VnuacuL. 

LM»0i.-0aosQtt,  98Xi  U.8.  8-90’s,  1862,  M>X  I  da 
1867, 02X- 

Haw  Toax.  —  Gold,  lUX  I  u.  8.  6’s,  1881,  U7  ;  6-90’s, 

1869,  hi  I  da  1867,  USX* 

OoimBOui- 

Uvarook  — Cotton,  middling  aplaads,7Xd. 

Maw  Toax.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  16Xe. ;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  8 1.64  (S  L60. 

_  Hed  winter  wheat,  8 1.26  1.27  (No.  2). 

May  8. 

TutaaoiAL. 

LoxBOSL-Cooeals,  08X>  U.  8.  840’s,  1862,  OOX;  da 
1867, 08X- 

Naw  Toax.  -  Gold,  lllX  i  U  8. 6’a  1881, 116X ;  6-90’s, 
1869,  lU  i  da  1867, 113X- 
OoMwaaoiti. 

Lirsapooi.  —  Cotton,  mdddling  uplands,  7X4. 

Naw  Tore  —  Cotton,  aBid4ling^oi4aads,  16Xa;  ted  win- 
ter  wheat,  8  L66  B  1.60. 

CaiCASo.  —  Bed  winter  wheat,  8 1-96  (No.  2> 

May  9. 

WnfAwmAL. 

IiOaBOH.— Consott,  93X  i  V.  8.  8-90’S,  1369,  90X  i  do. 
1867, 02X. 

Maw  Toax. -Gold.  lUX  i  D-  8. 6’s,  1881, 117 ;  6-90’s, 
1862,  ill ;  da  1867, 113X- 
OowwaaoiaL. 

LmaroOL.  —  Cotton,  ssiddling  uplands,  7X4. 

Naw  Toax.  —  Cotton,  ssiddling  uplands,  16X0.;  red  wi^ 
ter  wheat,  81-66  @  1.60. 

CmOAOO.— Bed  winter  wheat,  8 1.97X  @  7-28  (Na  9). 
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NOBODY’S  FORTUNE. 


BY  EDMUND  YATES. 


CHA1*TER  IV. 

The  (lenixens  of  Tremaine  Court  attadi  the 
word  “  Temple  ”  to  their  addresses,  and  are 
thereby  sometimes  enabled  to  inculcate  in  the 
unwary  an  unfounded  belief  in  their  respecta- 
bilitv.  But,  truth  to  tell,  Tremaine  Court  has 
no  claim  to  attach  itself  to  any  one  of  the  innt- 
of-court. 

It  is  a  mantry,  shabby  little  place ;  a  dirty 
detile  between  the  tall,  brick  backs  of  opposite 
houses ;  an  obstructed  lane,  which,  by  tue  un¬ 
initiated  is  supposed  to  be  a  blind  alley,  but 
which  those  acquainted  with  its  mysteries  know 
to  hare  a  thoroughfare  leading  round  by  the 
black,  bam-like  printing-office  at  its  extreme 
end,  past  some  posts,  down  some  steps,  and  so 
into  a  fetid  and  evil-smelling  street  leading  to 
the  river. 

In  one  of  the  dirtiest  and  dingiest  houses  of 
Tremaine  Conrt,  where  all  the  houses  are  dirty 
and  dingy,  lives  Mr.  Pentweazlc.  A  smeared 
and  smoky  inscription  on  the  door-jamb  inti¬ 
mates  that  he  is  to  be  found  on  the  ground-floor. 

And,  supposing  you  to  be  desirous  of  admit¬ 
tance,  you  would,  probably,  have  thumped  and 
banged  at  the  great  black  door  until  your  arms 
achSl  and  your  knuckles  were  bruised,  before 
you  perceived  in  the  skirting  of  the  board  a 
paintless  and  rusty  nob,  on  pulling  which  you 
would  hear,  at  an  apparently  immense  distance, 
the  ghost  of  the  tinkle  of  a  cracked  bell. 

Then  would  follow  a  grinding  noise,  and  the 
black  door  would  give  way  before  you,  opening 
mysteriously,  as  though  moved  by  unseen  hands, 
and  you  would  find  yourself  in  a  narrow  pas¬ 
sage  littered  with  ham|>ers,  from  which  mouldy 
straw  was  protruding,  and  ancient  deeds  and 
parchments,  stained  and  mildewed. 

The  door  having  by  this  time  closed  behind 
you,  you  would  proceed  on  your  investigation, 
and  would  enter  a  s<|uare,  low-ceilinged  apart¬ 
ment,  fitted  up  as  half-office,  half-library  ;  a 
worn,  tattered  Turkey-carpet ;  a  large  wnting- 
table ;  a  high-shouldered  standing  desk ;  a 
bookcase  fi  Ileal  with  volumes  of  a  character 
hereafter  to  be  notie^;  a  something  which 
might  once  have  been  a  mirror,  but  the  reflec¬ 
tions  given  forth  by  wliich  were  now  so 
dulled  and  blurred,  as  to  cause  the  gazer  to  be 
doubtful  of  his  own  sobriety ;  and  a  railway 
map,  evidently  tom  from  a  “  Bradshaw’s 
Guide.”  and  wafered  against  the  vail. 

Seated  at  the  desk,  you  would  probably  find 
Mr.  Pcntweazle  himself ;  and  if  it  were  your 
first  introduction  to  him,  you  would  more  than 
probably  be  somewhat  astonished  at  his  per¬ 
sonal  appearance. 

He  was  a  short  man,  —  so  short  that  he  had 
placed  a  large  book  in  the  seat  of  the  chair  to 
enable  him  to  reach  the  by  no  means  high  desk 
at  which  he  was  writing.  He  had  taken  this 
])roceeding  without  reference  to  his  legs,  which 
were  thus  unduly  elevated,  and  were  dangling 
in  the  air  at  some  distance  from  the  ground. 
He  had  an  enormous  head,  which  would  have 
been  totally  bald,  save  for  a  semicircular  fringe 
of  lank  gray  hair,  which  stretched  round  the 
back  from  ear  to  ear.  His  eyes  weio  large  and 
prominent,  and  over  them  he  wore  a  pair  of 
old-tashioned,  horn  spectacles  ;  his  nose  was 
small  and  sharp ;  his  lips  thin  and  constantly 
twitching ;  and  his  chin  retreating  and  inde¬ 
cisive. 

He  was  always  dressed  in  a  little  suit  of 
black,  —  a  kind  of  shooting-coat,  whose  pocket 
bulged  out  with  the  papers  with  which  it  was 
stuffed  ;  a  short,  much  too  short,  waistcoat, 
frayed  with  desk-rubbing,  and  displaying  be¬ 
tween  where  it  left  off*  and  the  trousers  com¬ 
menced  a  certain  amount  of  dingy  linen  ; 
trousers  ragged  at  the  edges,  as  though  they  had 
been  bitten  by  rats  ;  dirty  socks,  and  damp,  un¬ 
varnished  shoes ;  and  a  black  neckerchief  knot¬ 
ted  round  a  huge  shirt-collar,  whose  sharp 
points  immediately  in  front  of  his  chin  com¬ 
pleted  Mr.  Pentwe^e’s  costume. 

In  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  Frank 
Scorrier  bade  adieu  to  his  betrothed,  Mr.  Pent- 
weazle  was  sitting  at  his  desk,  as  be  has  just 
l)een  described.  The  summer’s  sun  was  shining 
brightly,  or,  at  least,  as  brightly  as  it  could,  in 
the  court  outside,  but  its  rays  were  not  merely 
fended  off  by  tin*  huge  brick  wall  which  formed 
one  side  of  T.  eic  me  Court,  but  were  prevented 
from  annoying  2i.r.  Pentweazle,  who  bad  a  gen¬ 
eral  love  of  gloom  and  darkness,  by  the  difficul¬ 
ty  which  th^  found  in  penetrating  through  his 
windows.  For  these  windows  were  not  merely 
splashed  to  their  topmost  lights  by  the  mud  and 
dirt  of  ages,  but  were  artificially  darkened  by  a 
smeary  composition,  supposed,  in  the  smearer's 
mind,  to  give  them  the  appearance  of  ground- 
glass,  and  were  likewise  stuck  over  witli  num- 
eroiis  paragraphs,  long  and  short,  apparently 
cut  from  newspapers,  wliich  were  wwred  on 
the  other  side  in  regular  columns. 

Mr.  Pentweazle,  hanging  on  at  his  desk,  ap¬ 
parently  made  a  rapid  arithmetical  calculation 
with  the  feather-end  of  his  pen  in  the  air. 

"  Deary  me  I  ”  said  he  to  himself,  in  a  peev¬ 
ish,  discontented  tone  ;  “  the  fourteenth  of  the 
month.  Ay !  and  I  was  to  have  had  that  re¬ 
port  from  Martin  on  the  twelfth ;  and  now  the 
fourteenth 's  come,  and  never  a  word  of  it  I  Not 
likely  that  the  old  man  could  have  made  away 
with  that  amount  of  property  before  he  died. 
I  am  quite  certain  that  he  got  it  all  back  again 


after  the  robbery.  ‘  Every  single  stick  !  ’  that  ’s 
what  the  superintendent  said  to  me,  —  every 
single  stick  he  got  back.  Let  me  see.  What 
was  it  ?  O,  there  it  is,  —  pane  number  four, 
third  row  from  the  top,  in  the  left-hand  cor¬ 
ner.”- 

The  little  man  slid  out  of  his  chair,  and 
trotted  over  to  the  window,  where,  standing  on 
tiptoe,  he  began  pointing  with  the  feather-end 
of  ^  pen,  and  quickly  bit  on  the  following 
paragraph,  which  he  read  aloud  :  — 

“  Whereas,”  —  hum !  ah  !  —  “on  the  22d 
of  March — dwelling-house  feloniously  broken 
into  —  the  following  articles  carried  off :  Three 
large  silver  goblets,  two  silver  coffee-pots  (one 
cracked),  teapot,  cream-ewer,  and  sugar-basin; 
large  brilliant  ring,  ditto  with  brilliant  in  centre, 
and  emeralds  on  either  side  ;  ditto  lady's  large 
opal,  ditto  gentleman’s  cat’s  eye,  ditto  lozenge- 
sha[^  in  turquoise  and  diamonds,  old-fashioned 
breast-pin,  snuff-box  with  portrait  set  in  bril¬ 
liants,  gentleman’s  sleeve-links  in  coral,  two 
pair  of  brilliant  ear-drops,  one  topaz  brooidi  set 
with  brilliants.” 

“  Got  them  every  one  back,  and  died  within 
two  months  of  the  time  of  his  signing  the  list 
as  received,  and  handing  it  back  to  the  super¬ 
intendent,  but  not  a  trace  of  them  yet,  and  they 
must  be  somewhere,  you  know.  That ’s  the 
deuce  and  all  to  think  of,  —  they  must  be  some¬ 
where,  and  perhaps  somebody  else  has  laid  hold 
of  them  by  this  time,  while  I  am  beating  about 
the  bush  making  inc^uiries.” 

By  this  time  the  httle  gentleman  had  whisked 
him  back  into  his  seat,  and  was  again  hanging 
to  the  desk  with  bis  elbows. 

“  The  fourteenth  of  the  month,”  repeated  he ; 
“  let  me  see  what  remands  are  on  to-day.”  He 
turned  to  a  big  book  containing  newspaper 
cuttings  similar  to  those  on  the  window,  and 
began  reading :  "  Marlborough  Street ;  Jinks, 
wife-beating;  Slodge,  assault  on  the  police. 
Bow  Street :  Switch,  burglariously  entering 
dwelling-house ;  P.  C.  27  S  deposed  —  found  on 
prisoner  skeleton,  jemmy.  Ah,  that ’s  no  good. 
Dumper,  J.,  passing  counterfeit  coin ;  roll  of 
paper  containing  twenty  bad  half-crowns.  No 
matter.  What ’s  this?  Espinasse,  Count, 
fraudulently  obtaining  goods  —  various  trades¬ 
men —  watches,  rings,  opera-glasses,  jewelry, 
and  cigars ;  no  duplicates  found  —  I  maae 
special  entry  of  that;  nothing  found  on  him, 
and  taken  within  ten  days  of  the  time  be  com¬ 
menced  the  game.  Remanded  until  to-day; 
must  have  got  that  somewhere ;  no  chance  of 
having  disposed  of  it ;  will  look  round  at  Bow 
Street  presentlr,  and  see  whether  anything  is  to 
be  made  out  of  the  court ;  if  he  is  committed 
and  convicted,  I  may  as  well  have  the  proceeds 
of  his  little  game  as  any  one  else.  If  it  looks 
healthy,  might  advance  him  a  trifle  for  bis  de¬ 
fence.  Daresay  he  is  not  too  flush  of  money, 
and  it  might  be  worth  while,  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  seems  to  promise.” 

Fired  with  this  idea,  Mr.  Pentweazle  again 
slipped  off  his  chair  to  the  ground,  and  com¬ 
menced  strutting  up  and  down  the  room,  con¬ 
gratulating  himself  on  the  promptitude  with 
which  he  had  arrived  at  his  recent  decision. 

The  proceedings  which  be  had  just  gone 
through  were  such  as  he  went  through  every 
morning,  and  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  specimen 
of  the  way  in  which  his  life  was  carried  on. 
Bright,  brisk,  and  active  as  he  appeared,  Mr. 
Pentweazle  was  yet  “  a  dreamer  of  dreams,  bom 
out  of  his  duo  time.” 

No  philosopher  in  the  Dark  Ages,  delving 
deeply  into  magical  lore,  or  busying  himself  in 
the  study  of  the  transmutation  of  metals,  or  brew¬ 
ing  devilish  decoctions  which  were  eventually  to 
baffle  the  elixir  of  life,  ever  pursued  a  chimera 
more  vain,  hopeless,  and  delusive  than  that  to 
wliich  Mr.  Pentweazle  had  devoted  bis  life. 

Every  morning  of  his  life  he  carefully  read 
the  police,  assize,  and  criminal  intelligence  to  be 
found  in  all  tlie  newspapers,  bodily  extracting 
every  case  in  which  large  sums  oif  monev,  or 
quantities  of  valuable  property,  were  involved, 
pasting  the  extracts  either  on  the  window  or 
into  a  book,  annotating  them  in  his  big  ledger 
with  such  suggestions  and  reflections  as  occur^ 
to  him  at  the  time ;  entering  regularly  the  dates 
when  farther  examinations  were  to  be  held,  and 
watching  the  results  of  those  examinations,  and 
carefully  tracing  the  case  until  its  conclusion  by 
the  sentence  of  the  prisoner,  or  until  its  conclu¬ 
sion  by  him  —  Mr.  Pentweazle  —  which  was 
some  time  after  that  sentence  had  been  de¬ 
livered. 

What  was  the  old  gentleman’s  object  in  so 
carefully  pursuing  these  inquiries?  Philan¬ 
thropy  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it !  Interest  in  the  legal 
bearings  of  the  case  in  questions  touching  the 
liberty  of  the  subject,  or  the  license  of  the  law, 
in  sifting  the  quibblings  and  quiddits,  in  com¬ 
paring  the  efficacy  of  the  various  modes  of 
attack  and  defence,  in  estimating  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  judgment  delivered  in  precisely  similar 
cases  by  di&rent  judges  ?  Not  one  atom  I 

He  had  an  idea  that  in  many  cases,  particu¬ 
larly  those  in  which  prisoners  were  taun  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  perpetration  of  a  robbery, 
and  before  they  had  opportunity  for  getting  rid 
of  the  proceeds  of  their  robberies,  a  considerable 
amount  of  property  must  lie  concealed  some¬ 
where  in  places  known  only  to  them. 

Now  Mr.  Pcntweazle  being  a  knave  at  heart, 
and  a  very  shallow  knave  to  boot,  had  imbibed 
the  notion  that  by  making  himself  useful  to 
persons  “  in  trouble  ”  —  advancing  them  small 
sums  of  money  for  their  defence,  helping  their 
wives  or  connections,  who  hod  been  rendered 
penniless  by  their  capture  —  he  might  be  able 
to  wheedle  and  worm  such  information  as 


would  lead  him  to  acquire  the  property  tlius 
concealed. 

'To  this  end  he  devoted  several  of  the  luter 
years  of  his  life,  taking  up  coses  often,  very 
often,  without  the  smallest  result  beyond  that 
of'being  laughed  at  and  cajoled  by  the  ruffians 
whom  he  had  thought  to  cajole ;  but  still  led  on 
by  occasional  petty  successes  to  continue  thu 
pursuit.  He  hud  an  idea  that  something  great 
was  in  store  for  him ;  that  some  day  he  should 
land  the  great  coup  which  he  had  so  often 
dreamt  of,  and  which  would  amply  re|)ay  him 
for  all  the  time  and  money  he  I'lad  spent  in 
searching  after  it.  And  so  he  persevered  day 
after  day  in  following  up  the  criminal  records, 
patiently  waiting  until  his  time  should  ar¬ 
rive. 

Mr.  Pentweazle  was  still  strutting  up  and 
down  his  room,  when  the  ghost  of  the  tinkle 
of  the  bell  was  heard  in  an  adjoining  chamber. 
Stepping  to  the  side  of  the  fireplace,  Mr.  Pent¬ 
weazle  pulled  a  trigger  in  its  immediate  vicinity, 
and  thereby  opening  the  door,  gave  admission  to 
a  grimy-faced  youth,  who  handed  him  a  damp 
sheet  of  paper,  and  immediately  turning  on  his 
heel  made  his  exit,  after  looking  round  the  room 
and  emitting  a  loud  whistle  simultaneously  ex¬ 
pressive  of  cariosity  and  depression. 

A  pleassmt  and  amusing  sheet  this,  called  the 
PoJice  Gazette,  and  not  devoid  of  interest ;  giv¬ 
ing,  as  it  professes,  the  substance  of  all  informa¬ 
tion  received  in  cases  of  felony  and  of  misde¬ 
meanor  of  an  aggravated  nature,  and  against 
receivers  of  stolen  goods,  reputed  thieves,  and 
offenders  escaped  from  custody,  with  the  time, 
the  place,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  offence ; 
the  names  of  persons  charged  with  offences  who 
are  known,  and  a  description  of  those  who  are 
not  known, — their  appearance,  dress,  and 
other  marks  of  identity ;  the  names  of  accom- 

f dices  and  accessories,  with  eveiy  fact  which  may 
ead  to  their  apprehension ;  a  descriptiou  as  ac¬ 
curate  as  possible  of  property  that  has  been 
stolen ;  and  a  minute  description  of  stolen 
horses  for  the  purpose  of  tracing  and  recovering 
them. 

A  delicious  journal  this  for  a  man  of  Mr. 
Pentweazle’s  turn  of  mind.  He  seized  it  at 
once,  bore  it  in  triumph  to  his  desk,  and  vault¬ 
ing  into  his  chair,  suspended  himself  against 
his  blotting-pad  as  though  over  a  clothes-line, 
rubbing  his  little  hands  through  the  fringe  of 
grizzled  hair  at  the  back  of  his  ears,  and  kick¬ 
ing  his  little  legs  in  ecstasy  of  delight. 

Suddenly,  as  he  read,  his  action  both  of  hands 
and  legs  stopped  simultaneously.  He  palled 
the  paper  closer  under  his  eyes,  which,  large 
though  they  always  were,  seem^  to  dilate  to 
thrice  their  ordinary  size.  The  paragraph 
which  liad  attracted  his  attention  was  among 
the  items  of  news,  and  ran  thus  ;  — 

“  Bradstock,  who  it  will  be  remembered  was 
convicted  at  the  Old  Bailey  on  Saturday  last  in 
connection  with  the  great  ^Id  robbery,  will  be 
removed  firom  Millbank  Penitentiary  to  the 
hulks  at  Chatham  on  the  I3th  instant.  The 
other  prisoner  implicated,  Grogram,  the  guard 
of  the  train,  who  was  convicted  at  the  previous 
assizes,  has  already  been  sent  out  to  West  Aus¬ 
tralia." 

Mr.  Pentweazle  sprang  from  his  seat  and 
seized  the  big  ledger.  To  run  his  finger 
down  the  index,  and  to  turn  to  the  information 
which  it  afforded  him,  was  the  work  of  an  in¬ 
stant. 

“  Great  gold  robbery,”  mattered  he,  as  he 
ran  over  the  paragraph  ;  “  twenty-four  thousand 
pounds,  bars  of  gold  ;  Grogram,  guard  of  train  ; 
Bradstock,  desperate  character  ;  most  mysteri¬ 
ous  circumstances ;  no  trace  of  the  property.  No 
trace  of  the  property,”  repeated  Mr.  Pentweazle, 
closing  the  big  book  with  a  crash ;  “  no  trace 
of  the  property ;  twenty-four  thousand  pounds 
involved,  and  the  only  two  people  who  know 
anything  about  it,  now  safe  out  of  the  country. 
Then  my  chance  has  come  at  last ;  to  the  devil 
with  Count  Espinasse  and  other  soriy  swin¬ 
dlers  ;  henceforth  I  devote  myself  to  the  discovery 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  great  gold  robbery,  and 
nothing  else.” 


CHAPTER  V. 

Frank  Scorrier  sprang  to  his  feet  as  the  man 
landed  on  the  floor. 

The  man’s  first  act  was,  looking  Frank 
straight  in  the  face,  putting  his  finger  on  his 
own  lips,  then  to  turn  round  and  close  the 
window  softly  but  rapidly,  then  to  turn  back 
again  to  Frank,  and  raise  both  his  hands  in  an 
attitude  of  appeal. 

Frank  was  so  astounded  by  the  suddenness 
of  the  whole  proceeding,  that  for  a  moment  or 
two  he  remained  speechless,  gazing  at  the  man 
with  an  odd  kind  of  wonderment,  os  though 
looking  on  at  some  show  which  was  being  per¬ 
formed  for  bis  amusement. 

Recalling  the  position,  and  finding  his  voice 
at  length,  he  said,  in  a  low  tone,  “  What  do 
you  want  ?  ” 

“Mercy,”  said  the  man,  in  a  thick,  hoarse 
voice,  repeating  the  action  of  appeal. 

“  You  are  the  convict  who  escaped  from  the 
train  this  morning  ?  ” 

“  I  am  that  same ;  and  I  have  been  hunted 
like  a  dog  up  hill  and  down  dale  ever  since. 
What  of  that  ?  I  sha’  n’t  do  you  no  harm ;  you 
may  put  down  that  knife ;  I  sha’  n’t  do  you  no 
harm.” 

Frank  found  that  he  had  involuntarily  re¬ 
tained  the  table-knife  with  which  he  had  been 
idly  playing  at  the  time  of  the  intruder’s  first 
appearance  at  the  window. 


“  I  don’t  fear  that,”  said  he,  throwing  it 
down  on  the  table  Iieforc  him.  “  I  am  not  in 
the  habit,”  he  added,  contemptuously,  “  of 
giving  much  thought  to  my  personal  safety, 
and  1  certainly  should  n’t  use  a  knife  to  pro¬ 
tect  it.  I  ask  you,  once  more,  what  do  you 
wont  ?  ” 

“  And  I  say,  again,  mercy ;  leave  to  lie  down 
here  and  hide  somewheres,  under  that  sofa,  or 
soraewheres,  till  these  devils  have  gone  by.” 

“  They  were  close  upon  you,  then  ?  ” 

“  They  was  too  close  to  be  pleasant.” 

“  Anti  they  saw  you  coming  here  ?  ” 

“No,  not  that,  I  think.  I  give  ’em  the 
double  nt  the  corner  of  the  yard,  down  by  thu 
boat-builder’s  shed.  They  went  straight  on 
towards  tlie  shore,  like,  and  I  slipped  np  among 
the  lioats,  and  made  my  lucky  through  this 
window,  which  I  saw  stood  open!” 

He  east  a  hasty  glance  over  bit  shoulder  at 
the  window  as  he  spoke,  then  shuddered,  and 
faced  round  again. 

'There  was  some  wine  in  the  bottom  of  a 
glass  close  by  him.  He  seized  the  glass  and 
tossed  off  its  contents ;  then  said  to  Frank, 
“Nooftence;  but  I  haven’t  hud  bit  nor  sup 
since  morning,  and  I ’m  nigh  done.” 

Frank  Scorrier  shrugged  his  shoulders  os  ho 
pushed  a  decanter  and  a  ulute  of  biscuits  to¬ 
wards  the  shivering  wrctcii  on  the  other  side 
of  the  table.  I'he  tnan  poured  some  wine  into 
the  glass,  with  a  hand  tliat  trembled  as  mueh 
through  eagerness  as  through  fatigue ;  and, 
breaking  the  biscuit  with  his  heavy  hand,  be¬ 
gan  bolting  its  fragments. 

The  light  from  the  eandles  gleamed  on  the 
manacle  yet  remaining  on  his  wrist.  He  no¬ 
ticed  this,  and  made  some  feeble  attempt  to 
pull  the  ragged  sleeve  of  his  gray  jacket  over 

It. 

There  was  silence  for  a  minute,  and  then 
Frank  said,  “  What  do  you  propose  to  do  ?  ” 

“  Lay  here  quiet,  if  you  will  let  me,  for  a  lit¬ 
tle  time,  —  half  an  hour  or  so ;  and  then  get  out 
the  front  wav,  and  hook  it  off  to  a  crib  I  know 
on  the  Chatham  Road.” 

“  And  be  taken  when  you  get  to  the  door,” 
said  Frank.  “  You  are  a  likely-looking  person 
to  be  seen  coming  out  of  a  house  like  this, 
and  not  bo  seized  directly  you  stepi>ed  out¬ 
side.” 

“  Not  if  I  had  one  of  them  hats  and  coats  lay¬ 
ing  in  the  corner,  there,”  said  the  man,  point¬ 
ing  to  a  bundle  of  wrappers.  “  You  ’re  a  swell, 
YOU  are  —  I  can  see  that;  and  you  wouldn’t 
begrudge  a  poor,  hunted  cove  a  hat  and  a  coat 
to  save  his  life  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know  a1>out  being  a  swell,”  said 
Frank ;  “  not  much  of  tliat,  I  think.  But  I  be¬ 
lieve  1  am  an  honest  man,  as  times  go,  and  not 
likely  to  help  in  screening  thieves  and  assas¬ 
sins.” 

“  Assassins !  ”  repeated  the  man.  “  What 
do  vou  mean  by  that  ?  There ’s  nothing  mur¬ 
dering  about  me,  there  is  n't,  I  ’ll  swear 
by  —  ” 

“  I ’m  glad  to  hear  it,”  said  Frank,  “  for  your 
own  sake.  You  have  a  chance  of  doing  better 
when  vou  are  taken  again.” 

“  What  do  vou  mean  —  when  I  ’m  taken 
again?  ”  said  tLe  man,  in  the  act  of  tiffing  the 
gloss  to  his  mouth.  “  You  ain’t  agoing  to  give 
me  up  ?  ” 

“No,”  said  Frank;  “  I  ’in  not  going  to  give 
you  up.” 

“  I  tliought  you  was  n’t  one  of  that  sort,” 
said  the  convict,  with  u  sigh  of  relief,  as  he 
replaced  the  glass  on  the  table. 

“  I  am  not  a  policeman,”  said  Frank  ;  “  nor 
have  I  any  desire  for  blood-money.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  I  am  nut  going  to  connive  at 
your  escape.” 

“  What  do  you  mean  to  do,  then  ?  ” 

“  What  do  I  mean  to  do  ?  —  to  remain  here,” 
said  Frank,  quietly. 

“  And  what ’s  to  become  of  me  ?  ” 

“  You  ’ll  know  soon  enough.  A  very  short 
time  will  settle  that,  I  fancy.’" 

“  Ain’t  I  to  remain  hero  along  ’er  you  ?  ” 
asked  the  man,  leaning  across  the  table. 

“  Certainly  not,”  said  Frank.  “  You  pro¬ 
pose  that  I  should  give  ^ou  hat  and  coat,  in 
order  that  you  may  disguise  yourself,  and  make 
|rour  escape.  I  refuse  to  do  anything  of  the 

“You  do?” 

“  Flatly  and  decidedly.  I  might  have  raised 
the  alann  —  have  given  yon  up  directly  I  saw 
you.  I  did  not  do  so ;  but  I  refuse  to  aid  you 
farther  in  any  possible  way.” 

“  I  can  lay  here  for  another  half-hour,  guv’- 
nor?”  said  the  fellow,  whiningly. 

“  Not  half  another  five  minutes,”  said  Frank. 
“  You  came  in  by  that  window,  and  you  must 
go  out  the  same  way,” 

“  And  be  took  by  the  traps  os  is  waiting 
underneath  ?  ” 

“If  they  were  underneath,  they  would  n’t 
wait  there.  If  they  hod  seen  you  come  into  the 
house,  they  would  have  followed  you  at  once, 
without  giving  you  a  clutnce  of  getting  out  of 
it.” 

"  They  're  all  abont  the  place ;  and  I  should 
be  known,  and  seized  directly  I  sot  foot  on  the 
ground.” 

“  That  ’s  your  own  look-out.  I  cannot 
waste  any  more  time  in  talking  with  you.  I 
have  given  you  a  chance,  and  you  had  better 
avail  yourself  of  it  before  I  ring  the  bell.” 

The  man’s  eyes  followed  Frank’s  glance  to¬ 
wards  the  bell-rope,  which  hung  behind  him  on 
the  other  side  of  the  door,  and  he  made  a  half¬ 
move  forward.  But  he  checked  himself,  and 
said,  hurriedly,  “  Look  here,  guv’nor ;  for  hea- 
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veil’s  sake,  don’t  shovo  me  aniont;  them  in  this 
wav  !  I  ain’t  so  bad  as  you  think.  I  have  l>een 
a  thief  —  and  a  bad  ’an  too,”  ho  added,  with  a 
half-swaescrin)'  roll  of  his  head  ;  “  hut  I  Iiave 
never  dune  no  murdur,  nor  harmed  man,  woman, 
nor  child.  Give  me  a  cimnee,  and  I  ’ll  turn 
honest.  Strike  me  dumb !  I  will  work  like  a 
slave,  and  never  rob  attain !  ” 

"  I  told  you  my  time  was  short,”  said 
Frank. 

'■  It ’s  worth  8]>aring  a  few  moments  to  bring 
back  a  poor  cove  into  the  right  path,  ain’t  it, 
guv’nor  !  ” 

“  I  ’d  have  sworn  to  you  for  a  jail-bird 
under  whatever  circumstance  I  had  met  you, 
if  I  had  only  heard  yon  utter  that  one  phrase,” 
said  Frank,  contemptuously.  “There  is  the 
true  chaplain’s  cant  about  th'at.” 

“  You  are  a  hard  one,  you  are,”  said  the 
other,  looking  at  him  lixedly.  “  I  suppose  you 
would  think  I  was  telling  lies  if  I  said  I  luid  a 
wife  and  child  ” 

“  Most  probably  I  should,  though  it  would 
matter  nothing  to  me  whether  you  was  speak¬ 
ing  truth  or  not.” 

“  Look  here !  —  what  I  am  going  to  say  is 
truth ;  I  swear  it  is  real,  blessed,  Bible-truth. 
She  is  a  good  'un,  in^  wife  —  a  real  good  hin ; 
always  hated  my  goings-on,  and  used  to  cry 
about  it,  and  ]>reach  to  me  until  I  got  out  of 
patience,  and  used  to  give  it  her  for  her  trouble. 
I  had  a  letter  from  her  last  week,  and  she  told 
me  that  since  I  had  been  lagged,  the  parson 
and  all  the  people  had  been  kind  to  her,  and 
gut  up  a  collection  for  her,  and  are  going  to 
send  her  and  the  kid  to  Australia  in  the 
Ja.son.” 

“  In  the  Jason  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  that ’s  the  name  of  the  ship.  You  ’ll 
find  it  all  right.  She ’s  going  to  sail  this  week, 
I  think  she  said.  You  ask  aliout  her  at  the 
Ja.sun,  —  Martha  Bradstoek  her  name  is.  You 
'11  find  I  ain’t  telling  yon  lies  now.” 

A  light  fiaslied  across  Frank  Seorrier’s  mind. 
Martha  Bradstoek  was  the  name  of  the  woman 
who  had  been  crying  on  the  steerago-deek,  to 
whom  Ellen  had  spoken  kindly,  and  for  whotn 
she  had  enlisted  his  good  ottices. 

“  Well,  what  is  all  this  to  me  ?  ”  he  said,  im¬ 
patiently. 

“  Only  this,”  said  the  man ;  “  you  give  me 
the  chance  of  cutting  away  now,  and  I  will 
make  my  way  after  a  time,  when  this  bn.-iness 
is  blown  over,  to  where  my  missus  is.  She  is 
fond  of  me  still,  though  I  have  been  a  had  'un  ; 
and  she  will  jump  out  of  her  skin  with  joy  if 
she  found  I  was  free,  and  going  to  lead  an 
honest  life.” 

“  After  what  you  told  me  of  your  habit  of 
correcting  Mrs.  Bradstock’s  remonstrances,” 
said  Frank,  with  a  sneer,  “  I  think  I  should  be 
doing  her  but  an  ill  service  with  helping  her  to 
any  more  of  your  company.  It  is  not  likely 
that  the  friends  who  have  made  this  subscriptioti 
fur  her  would  be  particularly  pleased  at  the  no¬ 
tion  of  its  being  snared  by  you.  Come,  will  you 
go  7  or  shall  I  ring  the  bell !  ” 

He  moved  again  as  ho  spoke,  and  the  man, 
seeing  his  determination,  grew  hitnself  more 
earnest. 

"  Look  'e  here,”  said  he.  “  In  what  I  have 
seen  of  the  world,  I  have  never  met  the  man 
vet  that  had  ns  much  money  os  he  wanted. 
Von  are  a  swell,  and  yet  you  may  want  money  ; 
there ’s  plenty  of  ’em  as  do.  Now  suppose  I 
could  put  you  in  the  way  of  making  your  for¬ 
tune —  not  a  few  hundred  pounds,  but  thou¬ 
sands  —  thousands  7  ” 

Frank  Seorrier  smiled  contemptuously. 

“  You  arc  on  a  new  tack,  Mr.  Bradstoek,” 
said  he. 

“  How  did  you  know  my  name  ?  "  said  the 
man,  quickly.  “  0,  ah !  I  remember ;  I  told 
yon  about  my  missus.  You  arc  a  sharp  follow, 
vou  arc,  and  clever  at  picking  things  up.  Yes, 
1  am  George  Bradstoek,”  said  he,  “  the  hero  of 
a  great  gold  robbery,  os  they  call  me  in  the  news¬ 
papers.  You  have  heard  about  that,  I  snp- 
po.se  7  ” 

“  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  ‘  Newgate  Cal¬ 
endar,’  ”  said  Frank. 

“  Maybe ;  but  it  made  noise  enough  without 
that,  did  the  great  gold  robbery ;  and  it  is  about 
that  I  was  going  to  speak  to  you.  A  month 
ago,  a  remittance  ot  twenty-four  thousand 
iiounds  in  bar  gold  was  eonung  consigned  to 
London  from  foreign  parts,  and  was  landed  at 
Falmouth.  Well,  when  it  reached  London,  it 
was  found  that  the  case  containing  it  had  been 
stolen.  A  man  who  had  been  a  guard  in  the  com¬ 
pany’s  service,  and  who  had  bwn  dismissed  — 
Joe  Grogram  by  name — had  been  seen  about 
the  terminus,  and  noticed  os  a  passenger  by  the 
train.  He  was  suspected,  instantly  caught, 
tried,  and  convicted.  There  was  only  one  other 
party  in  the  job  —  me,  George  Bradstoek  —  and 
they  caught  me  soon  afterwards,  and  it  was  in 
settlement  of  that  job  that  I  was  going  for  a 
lifer,  when  I  jumped  from  the  train.  Bo  they 
got  both  the  men ;  but  tlteiTnever-gU  thg  sicag  t " 

“  What  do  you  mean 

“The  swag,  the  money,  the  twenty-four 
thousand  pounds  —  they  never  got  that.  Where 
it  was  hid,  there  it  still  remains.  There  is  only 
two  people  in  the  world  who  know  of  its  hiding- 
place  ;  one  of  ’em  is  half-way  to  Australia,  the 
other  is  before  you.” 

“  Why  do  you  tell  me  this  7  ”  asked  Frank, 
trembling  with  anxiety. 

“  Tell  you  I  To  prove  I  can  do  what  I  pro¬ 
mised  to  just  now;  make  your  fortune,  put 
you  in  the  way  of  getting  thousands.  Help 
me  to  get  out  of  this,  rig  me  up  in  some  of 
those  clothes,  as  your  servant,  your  friend, 


anything,  so  as  we  get  together  out  of  this 
place.” 

“  And  then  7  ” 

“  Then  I  ’ll  take  you  to  where  the  swag ’s 
hidden,  and  we  ’ll  share  it  lietwcen  us.” 

All  the  while  the  man  was  speaking  there 
had  been  an  expression  of  the  keenest  interest 
in  Frank  Scorrier’s  face.  It  died  out  of  it, 
however,  at  the  lust  words.  He  clenched  his 
teeth  firmly,  and  seemed  to  pull  himself  to¬ 
gether,  os  he  said,  “  The  time  is  up;  Ite  off!  ” 
buttoning  his  coat,  and  pointing  to  the  win¬ 
dow. 

But  Bradstoek  had  noticed  the  effect  which 
his  words  had  had,  and  yet  had  hope. 

“  Stay,”  he  said.  "  You  don’t  think  it 
enough.  You  shall  have  two  thirds  —  more,  if 
you  will.  Leave  me  a  little,  ever  so  little  — 
just  enough  to  make  out  life  without  running 
any  more  risk  of  traps  and  jails.” 

“You  may  suspend  your  offers,  and  cease  to 
call  any  further  upon  your  imagination,”  said 
Frank.  “  Do  you  think  for  an  instant  that  I 
am  to  be  tricked  by  these  fictitious  stories  of 
untold  wealth  hidden  in  secret  places  ?  I  am 
to  be  humbugged  no  longer.” 

“  Stay  !  ”  cried  the  man.  “  Humbugged,  is 
it  7  You  still  think  I ’m  telling  you  lies  7 
Perhaps  there  wa’n’t  no  such  robtery.  That’s 
all  a  made-up  story.  Look  in  the  newspapers, 
and  you’ll  soon  see  that.  And  as  for  the  place 
where  the  money’s  hid  — well,  look  here.  You 
are  a  swell,  anil  a  game  swell,  too ;  I  saw  that 
at  the  first  look  of  you.  I  should  have  tried  to 
bonnoe  it  out  of  another  sort  of  cove ;  but  you 
are  a  game  swell,  and  I  will  trust  you.  Between 
'i'ruro  and  Liskeard  there  is  a  little  station  called 
Gwynruthin,  a  little  dot  of  a  place,  — just  a  bit  of 
tdanking  and  a  ticket- box  by  the  side  of  the  line. 
The  money ’s  buried  in  a  field  exactly  behind  the 
eleventh  telegraph  jwst  fiom  the  Gwynruthin 
Station,  going  towards  Liskeard.  The  eleventh 
telegraph  post  on  the  line;  that’s  the  landmark, 
you  understand.” 

The  convict  paused  ;  but  for  an  instant  Frank 
Seorrier  did  not  rejily.  His  eyes  were  staring 
intently  before  him,  and  his  hands  grasped  the 
table  with  a'  convulsive  clutch.  Suddenly  he 
crietl,  — 

“  I  understand  nothing  ;  I  will  knownotbing ; 
I  will  have  no  tamjiering  or  jmrleyini;  with  a 
felon.  You  cannot  say  that  I  haven’t  given 
you  suilicient  chances  of  escape.  Now  I  sum¬ 
mon  assistance.” 

“  Do  you,  by - !  ”  cried  the  convict, spring¬ 

ing  across  the  table,  and  rapidly  locking  the  door. 

“  Do  )ou,  by - I  ”  he  repeated,  as  he  put  the 

key  into  his  breast.  “  We  'll  have  no  two  ways 
about  this  now.  What  I  can’t  have  by  asking, 
I  ’ll  get  some  ways  else.  Do  you  think  I’m  going 
back  to  jail  after  having  told  you  where  all  the 
swag  is  7  Not  so  green  us  that  neither.  May  as 
well  make  a  clean  job  of  it  at  once.” 

Frank  had  recovered  his  presence  of  mind  by 
this  time,  and  saw  that  the  bell-rope  was  almost 
within  his  reach.  He  sprang  towards  it,  but  at 
that  instant  the  candles  were  extinguished,  and 
he  felt  himself  seized  by  the  throat. 

Frank  Seorrier  in  turn  seized  his  assailant, 
and  being  far  the  more  powerful  of  the  two, 
speedily  succeeded  in  shaking  off  the  gras]> 
which  had  been  laid  upon  him.  But  almost  at 
the  same  instant  the  collar  of  the  jacket  by 
which  he  held  his  enemy  gave  way,  and  tlie 
man  slipped  out  of  his  hands.  To  spring  upon 
him  again,  to  bear  him  to  the  ground  by  the 
suddenness  of  the  onslaught,  to  fall  over  with 
hkn,  keeping  him  underneath,  and  to  wind  his 
knotted  and  sinewy  hands  in  Frank  Scorrier’s 
neckcloth,  until  he  felt  as  though  his  eyes  were 
starting  from  his  head,  and  as  though  it  were 
impossible  for  him  to  catch  another  breath — 
all  this  was  the  work  of  an  instant, 

Frank  thought  that  his  lost  moment  was 
come,  and  made  one  tremendous  effort  for  life, 
lashing  out  simultaneously  with  legs  and  arms. 
The  table  was  overturned  with  a  crash,  and  its 
contents  strewn  round  the  combatants. 

Simultaneously  with  tlie  crash,  Frank  felt 
a  sharp  cut  across  the  right  hand,  caused  by 
one  of  the  falling  knives.  Here  then  was  his 
chance,  —  his  last  chance ;  for  he  felt  that  in 
another  instant  all  would  have  been  over. 

He  groped  upon  the  floor,  and  finding  the 
knife,  gathered  all  his  remaining  strength,  and 
dealt  with  it  one  upward  back-handed  blow, 
burying  the  weapon  in  the  breast  of  the  man 
above  him. 

The  convict’s  grasp  relaxed  instantly,  and  he 
fell  back,  with  a  groan. 

“  Yes,  cook,  he  's  dead.  Mr.  Conway,  the 
surgeon,  said  so,  after  he  had  examined  him,” 
said  the  communicative  waiter  of  the  hotel, 
about  two  hours  after  the  event  -  just  narrated 
had  taken  place.  “  And  except  for  his  escap¬ 
ing  the  gallows,  it 's  a  very  good  job  too,  for  a 
more  desperate  villain  never  walked.” 

“  Where  have  they  took  the  body  to  1  ”  asked 
the  cook,  in  a  solemn  voice. 

.  “To  the  dead-house,  as  I  understand;  Mr. 
Conway-  being  the  parish  doctor,”  said  the 
waiter.  ~- 

“  And  is  the  gentleman  getting  round 
again  7  ” 

“  Well,  he  is  now,  thoughlilT ain’t  himseif 
yet.” 

“  He  is  a  ship’s  captain,  ain’t  he  7  ”  asked  the 
cook. 

“  Not  at  all,”  replied  the  waiter.  “  I  rather 
think  he  must  be  in  the  railway  line,  for  —  such 
a  rum  thing  I  —  I  was  holding  his  ’ed  when  he 
come  to  himself,  and  the  first  thing  he  muttered 
was  something  about  eleven  telegraph  posts.” 


THE  NATIONAL  ASSEMBLY  AT  VER¬ 
SAILLES. 

A  FRENCHMAN  is  not  a  good  disputant  and 
can  rarely  debate  without  losing  bis  temper 
and  pouring  forth  bitter  -invectiTes  agaiBst  bis 
opponents,  their  cause,  and  often  their  personal 
character.  This  intemperate  disposition  was  a 
marked  feature  of  the  discussions  in  the  old 
Corps  Legislatif,  and  has  been  the  cause  of  sev¬ 
eral  stormy  scenes  in  the  present  National  As¬ 
sembly.  Indeed,  at  the  very  second  sitting  a 
great  deal  of  ill-feeling  was  excited  about  Gari¬ 
baldi,  and  scarcely  a  week  passes  without  some 
disturbance  or  otW  taking  place.  Thus  on  the 
2l8t  of  April  a  proposition  that  negotiations 
should  be  entered  upon  with  the  insurgents  ex¬ 
cited  loud  remonstrances,  and  the  motion  was 
almost  nnanimoutly  negatived  amid  a  scene  of 
general  excitement  See  illustration  on  page  489. 

The  removal  of  the  Assembly  to  'Versailles 
was  decided  on  immediately  on  the  ratification 
of  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  and  on  the  20th  of 
March  the  first  sitting  was  held  there.  As  there 
was  no  hall  in  Versailles  large  enough  to  con¬ 
tain  all  the  Deputies  and  the  staff  of  the  Assem¬ 
bly,  it  was  decided  to  fit  up  the  well-known 
Salle  d’Ope'ra  of  the  Palace  tor  their  delibera¬ 
tions. 

It  is  now  just  one  hundred  and  one  years 
since  the  Theatre  in  the  Palace  at  Versailles 
was  inaugurated  in  honor  of  the  marriage 
between  the  "randson  of  Ia>uis  XV.  and  Marie 
Antoinette.  IxiuisXIV.  had,  rnriously  enough, 
not  considered  such  a  strncrure  necessary  to  his 
favorite  palace,  but  Madame  de  Pompadour 
thought  otherwise,  and  at  her  instigation  Louis 
XV.  commissioned  the  well-known  architect, 
Gabriel,  to  build  the  present  Salle  d’0])era.  It 
was  accordingly  commenced  in  1753,  but  was 
not  completed  until  long  after  the  death  of  the 
royal  iiivorite  for  whom  it  was  built.  In  1781 
a  grand  ball  was  there  given  by  the  King’s 
Body  Guard  in  honor  of  the  birth  of  the  Dau¬ 
phin,  and  the  Queen  herself  opened  the  dancing 
with  a  simple  private  of  the  regiment.  Eight 
years  later  a  grand  banquet  was  given  by  the 
same  Body  Guard  to  the  officers  of  the  regi¬ 
ment  of  Fianders,  which  created  great  indigna¬ 
tion  among  the  Parisians,  and  is  even  said  to 
have  hastened  their  famous  march  on  the  palace. 
Heated  with  wine,  the  troops  toasted  the  King 
and  Royal  Family,  refused  to  drink  to  the  Na¬ 
tion,  shonteil  that  they  were  ready  to  die  for 
His  Majesty,  and  sang  that  well-known  re¬ 
frain — 

“  0  Richard,  ft  moa  rot,  I’nniven  t’abuidonne !  ’’ 

The  excitement  was  still  further  height¬ 
ened  by  the  imprudent  appearance  of  Louis 
XVI.  and  his  Queen  witn  her  baby  in  her 
arms  ;  the  tricolor  cockades  were  tom  down, 
trampled  npon,  and  leplaced  by  white  or  black 
favors,  and  a  scene  of  tumnltnous  enthusiasm 
ensued,  which  caused  those  National  Guards 
who  were  amongst  the  guests  to  retire  in  a  rage. 
Three  days  afterwards  the  Parisian  population 
invaded  Versailles,  and  carried  the  unfortunate 
King  and  his  fomily  back  to  Paris,  whence  they 
were  never  again  fated  to  return. 

The  theatre  remained  untouched  until  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  Louis  Philippe,  who  on  causing  it  to  be 
opened  found  the  house  still  decorated  with  the 
garlands  and  hangings  which  had  been  put  up 
for  the  unfortunate  banquet,  and  there  is  still  an 
attendant  in  the  palace  who  claims  to  have  as¬ 
sisted  in  taking  them  down.  Twice  during  the 
reign  of  Napoleon  III.  was  it  opened  to  enter¬ 
tain  royal  guests.  In  1855,  when  Her  Majesty 
visited  Paris  and  a  ball  was  given  at  Versailles 
in  her  honor  by  the  cx-Emperor,  the  theatre  was 
converted  into  a  gigantic  supper-room,  while  a 
few  vears  since  Don  Francis  d’Assis.the  husbahd 
of  tlie  ex- Queen  of  Spain,  was  also  entertain¬ 
ed  there  with  a  grand  dramatic  representation. 

The  inside  of  the  house  is  magnificently  dec¬ 
orated,  and  abounds  with  gilding  and  mirrors. 
The  balustrade  of  the  first  balcony  is  ornament¬ 
ed  yvith  gildetl  bas-reliefs  of  mythological  sub¬ 
jects,  while  above  the  second  gallery  is  a  semi¬ 
circle  of  mirrors,  which  is  supported  by  fourteen 
donic  columns  and  reflect  the  light  of  the  chande¬ 
lier  in  a  most  brilliant  and  almost  dazzling  man¬ 
ner.  Although  befitting  a  gala  re{Hresenta- 
tion,  this  profuse  ornamentation  was  hardly 
in  character  with  the  grave  deliberations  of 
the  National  Assembly,  and  M.  Jolly,  the  ar¬ 
chitect  charged  with  transforaiing  the  theatre 
into  a  temporary  Palais  Bourbon,  according¬ 
ly  had  them  covered  up  with  sober  color^ 
panels.  Otherwise  the  House  has  been  but 
little  altered,  the  parterre  has,  of  course  been 
boarded  up  on  a  level  with  the  stage,  and  fomis 
covered  with  simple  red  cloth  have  been  placed 
there  for  the  Deputies.  'Phe  stage  is  shut  off 
foom  the  House  by  a  large  screen  of  planks 
draped  with  cloth,  while  under  the  handsomely- 
carved  gilded  proscenium  stands  the  veritable 
old  fauteuU  da  President  of  the  Corps  Legislatif 
which,  together  with  the  debating  rostrum,  was 
transported  from  Paris.  Thirty  rooms  in  the 
Paloceh  ave  been  set  aside  for  the  various  bu¬ 
reaux  of  the  Assembly,  twelve  of  which,  situated 
in  the  famous  picture-gallery  used  so  lately  as  a 
Prussian  hospital,*  and  where  alone  no  less  than 
tiiTce  hundred  wounded  were 'domiciled,  are  ex¬ 
clusively  used  forcommittoeTooms.  Since  the 
Prussian  occupation,  the  Palace  has  undergone  a 
thorough  cleansing,  but  with  all  the  scrubbing 
and  letsive  of  the  Versaillaises  it  has  been  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  get  rid  completely  of  the 
deathly  odor  with  which  the  building  seems  to 
be  so  intensely  impregnated. 

One  more  item,  —  the  printing  establishment 


of  the  Assembly  is  comfortablv  installed  in  the 
Palace  kitchen.  There  the  gfgantic  spits  have 
been  replaced  by  printing-rollers,  and  the  white- 
aproned  cooks  bv  paper-capjied  compositors, 
while  instead  of  the  delicate  dejeuners  or  sump¬ 
tuous  dinners  of  yore,  innumerable  decrees,  pro¬ 
clamations,  and  official  reports  of  the  delibera¬ 
tions  of  the  Assembly  above  are  now  prepared 
and  sent  forth. 


RANDOM  NOTES. 

—  Iowa  threatens  to  make  sugar  from  the 
box-elder  tree. 

—  There  is  a  frugal  dressmaker  in  New  York 
who  rides  in  a  S  G,000  carriage. 

—  All  the  cigars  smoked  in  Sheboygan,  AVis- 
consin  are  manufactured  by  a  woman. 

—  A  shell  has  knocked  off  the  arm  of  the  stat¬ 
ue  representing  Peace  on  the  Arc  de  Triomphe. 

—  Cherries  are  in  market  at  San  Francisco. 
The  fruit  crop  of  California  will  be  immense. 
The  vintage  is  estimated  at  10,000,000  gallons. 

—  It  appears  that  during  the  siege  of  Pai  is 
the  asphalte  pavement  was  largely  used  both  fur 
fuel  and  for  the  distillation  of  gas  to  fill  balloons. 

—  The  India  rubber  dealers  of  New  York  con¬ 
template  starting  an  eight-page  one-cent  morn¬ 
ing  daily  in  a  few  weeks,  to  be  called  The  Gmn- 
Drop. 

—  A  Louisiana  planter  reports  that  his  Chi¬ 
namen  work  slow,  but  sure  and  nice.  He  also 
says  that  the  yellow  boys,  as  he  calls  them, 
plough  very  well,  but  cannot  manage  the  mules, 
which  cannot  understand  Chinese  talk  yet. 

—  An  Alexandria,  Va.,  correspondent  asserts 
that  Northern  visitors  have  cut  off  all  the  but¬ 
tons  on  the  cushions  in  Washington's  pew  in 
Christ  Church,  and  are  now  carrying  off  pieces 
of  the  stuff  as  relics,  although  buttons  and  stuff 
are  both  modern. 

—  At  Pottsville,  Pa.,  there  is  said  to  be  a  roll¬ 
ing-mill  in  operation,  pouring  out  of  its  chim¬ 
neys  thick  smoke  of  bituminous  coal,  which  it 
is  obliged  to  use  to  keep  in  operation.  Although 
there  are  anthracite  collieries  all  around  it,  tliis 
coal  has  to  be  brought  hundreds  of  miles,  owing 
to  the  miners’  strike  in  Schuylkill  County. 

—  Somebody  who  professes  to  have  made  an 
industrious  investigation  of  the  subject,  declares 
that  Boston  girls,  as  a  rule,  are  the  most  intel¬ 
lectual,  New  Yorit  girls  the  most  stylish,  Brook¬ 
lyn  girls  the  most  “  flirtations,”  Philadelphia 
girls  the  most  ladylike,  Baltimore  girls  the  pret¬ 
tiest,  and  Chicago  girls  the  most  extravagant. 

—  Scientific  men  in  England  were  last  month 
greatly  excited  by  the  tel^raphic  feat  of  sending 
a  message  direct  to  Bomray  and  getting  back 
an  answer  instantaneously.  Let  it  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  message  had  to  go  about  six 
thousand  miles,  that  it  was  sent  by  the  direct 
telegraph  line  over  land,  and  that  it  was  not  like 
ordinary  telegraphs  to  be  retelcgrapbed  from 
station  to  station.  It  had  to  leave  London,  be¬ 
take  itself  to  the  Continent,  invade  Belgium, 
pass  through  Prussia,  traverse  the  Russian  Em¬ 
pire,  flit  over  the  snows  of  the  Caucasus,  and 
flash  through  the  rose-gardens  of  Persia,  to  the 
shores  of  Hindostan.  It  lingered  not  on  its 
way,  but  did  its  work  instantly.  The  reply 
came  back  immediately.  Twelve  thousand 
miles  became  os  nothing,  and  time  a  matter  of 
no  account. 

—  From  the  day  that  France  lost  Sedan  (ses 
dents)  she  has  been  made  the  subject  of  innum¬ 
erable  puns  and  caitmbourys,  not  idl  of  which  are 
worth  repeating.  A  Prague  paper,  the  Bohe- 
inia,  publishes  the  following  r^bus  on  the  present 
(;ondition  of  the  country :  — 

La  natioD  (ran^aise  .  .  .  A,  B,  C  (abaiasce). 

Isi  gloire . T,  A,  C  (elEtcee). 

Bod  . . fri  P,  C  (depaysee). 

Lea  placet  fortes  .  .  .  .  0,  Q,  P  (oceupees)! 

Deux  proviocet  ....  C,  I)  (cftdftesa 

Let  pcuple . K,  B,  T  (hSbetS). 

Let  Mt . L,  U,  D  (eludm). 

La  joitioe  ......  D,  C,  1)  (dftcSdfte). 

Let  jaeem . H,  T  (acbetet). 

La  Iltiertft . P,  M,  B  (ftphtmere). 

Le  crftdit . B,  C  (baitte). 

Let  denreet . R,  L,  V  (eleveet). 

La  ruine . H,  V  lachevSe). 

La  boDte  teule . B,  8,  T  (rettee). 

—  At  a  recent  sitting  of  the  Berlin  Geograph¬ 
ical  Society,  Dr.  Nenmayer,  who  was  for  many 
years  director  of  the  Observatory  at  Melbourne, 
read  an  interesting  paper  proposing  a  new  ex- 
p^ition  to  the  South  Pole.  Dr.  Nenmayer 
Drought  forward  various  arguments  in  favor  of 
his  theory  that  the  warm  current  from  the  troi>- 
i<^  region  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  which  changes 
its  coarse  off  the  coast  of  Cape  Colony,  passes 
southward  under  the  meridian  of  Kerguelen’s 
Land,  and  probably  reaches  as  far  as  the  so-called 
Antarctic  continent,  where  it  takes  the  place  of 
the  cold  current  which  flows  northward  to  the 
Persian  coast.  This  fact,  he  said,  would  afford 
a  valuable  hint  for  the  discovery  of  the  so  little 
known  South  Polar  regions,  and  especially  for 
reaching  certain  points  in  those  regions,  or  in  the 
neighboring  parts  of  the  Indian  and  Pacific 
Oceans,  whence  very  valuable  observations  might 
be  made  of  the  transits  of  Venus  in  1874  and 
1 882.  In  1 874,  especially,  it  will  be  of  great  im¬ 
portance  to  make  observations  from  the  souther¬ 
ly  groups  of  islands  in  the  meridian  of  the  island 
of  Kerguelen.  These  suggestions  have  created 
some  discussion  among  the  German  astronomers, 
the  principal  of  whom  have  during  the  last  few 
weeks  assembled  at  Berlin  to  make  preppations 
for  observing  the  next  transit  of  Venus  in  1874. 
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EVERY  SATURDAY. 


THE  ARTIST  AND  HIS  CRITICS. 


THE  ARTIST’S  FRIENDS. 

Among  the  many  Bcvero  trials  which  be¬ 
long  to  the  practice  of  art  there  are 
few  more  difficult  to  l)oar  jdiilosophically 
than  the  criticisms  of  friends.  They  are 
more  alarminji  than  the  eonnnents  of  stran¬ 
gers,  or  even  the  abuse  of  enemies.  L  ‘eeh’s 


critic  who,  when  standins;  before  a  picture  1  that  “  you 've  got  plenty  to  do,”  is  also,  nine 
just  ready  to  be  sent  to  the  exhibition,  ad-  |  times  out  of  ten,  a  friend ;  while  the  elderly 
vises  the  artist  to  repaint  his  principal  fig-  j  miscreant  who  takes  the  license  of  his  years 
ure,  and  “  certainly  —  ves,  certainly  —  to  j  to  inquire  mildly  whether  you  really  think 
‘  get  in  ’  a  new  backiiround,”  was  obviously  |  that  you  have  got  into  your  right  niche  in 
a  friend.  The  candid  gentleman  who  pays  i  becoming  an  artist  is  the  most  entirely  yoiur 
a  visit  to  your  studio  two  days  before  the  i  friend  of  all.  Many  and  diverse  are  the 
pictures  go  and  remarks  in  a  cheerful  tone  annoyances  which  the  student  has  to  put  up 


with  at  the  hands  of  his  friends,  the  con¬ 
noisseurs.  One  of  these  demands  a  special 
word.  It  is  a  common  thing  for  two  or  three 
of  these  gentry  to  sit  down  over  again.-t  a 
friend’s  picture  (as  these  do  in  the  illustra¬ 
tion)  an«]  while  app.arcntly  engage<l  with 
the  work  before  them  to  bold  communion 
with  each  other  upon  some  other  matter; 
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the  lamentable  decline  of  art  in  modem 
times,  for  instance,  or  the  ridiculously  high 
prices  which  picturtis  fetch  nowadays  as 
compared  with  their  merits,  or  still  worse 
the  extraordinary  ability  displayed  in  some 
work  which  they  have  recently  seen  by 
somebody  else.  This  is  ad  especial  favorite 
topic  with  the  ii^ueiltecs  ol  the  studios, 
and  one  which  thev  will  dwell  upon  with 
euriods  relish.  Upon  the  whole,  undef 
these  circumstances,  su^jj^  infirmity  as 
Reynolds’s,  which  enabl^nbim  by  shifting 
his  ear-trumpet  to  cut  ofi*  entirely  the  com* 
munications  of  the  enemy,  was  not  without 
its  advantiiges. 


PHANTOM  PICTURES. 

WE  recently  gave  an  account  of  the  weird 
faces  that  were  said  to  have  made  their 
appearance  on  the  windows  of  certain  houses 
in  Milan,  Ohio.  We  clip  the  following  ar¬ 
ticle  from  a  late  number  ot  the  Sandusky  Reg¬ 
ister  :  “  We  have  often  heard  the  question 
why  Sandusky  and  Milan  only  are  the  scenes 
of  these  strange  phenomena.  Our  observa¬ 
tions  satisfy  us  that  they  are  very  general 
over  this  State,  and,  perhaps,  over  the  whole 
world.  W'e  discovered  in  North  Fairfield, 
Huron  County,  Ohio,  a  few  days  since,  twelve 
of  these  piAires  on  one  window  of  a  sawmill. 
One  of  them,  however,  is  a  ^up  of  two  per¬ 
sons,  —  one  a  man  with  a  lut  on,  the  other 
a  female,  whose  face  occurs  immediately  in 
front  of  the  man,  both  looking  out  of  the 
window.  Some  of  the  others  nave  the  ap- 
tiearance  of  ancient  philosophers,  and  some 
Dear  quite  a  strong  resemblance  to  Washing¬ 
ton  in  his  old  age.  Also  in  the  house  of  the 
owner  of  the  mill,  on  an  upper  window, 
there  may  be  seen  the  pictures  of  three  pei^ 
sons  looking  out  of  the  window,  and  there 
arc  several  more  on  the  windows  of  this 
house,  to  which  it  is  not  worth  while  to  refer 
especially.  Also  on  an  upper  window  on  a 
large  brick  house  there  is  a  large  pane  of 
glass  very  strikingly  stained,  in  which  we 
c.m  perceive  two  pictures.  We  called  the 
attention  of  our  friend.  Dr.  Faust,  —  who, 
by  the  way,  is  no  vi.sionary,  but  a  profound 
man,  who  telieves  in  the  reign  of  law,  — 
to  these  picture^  and  his  impressions  agreed, 
in  the  main,  with  ours,  after  a  little  study  of 
the  stidned  glasses.  Passing  on  from  Fair- 
field  to  Plymouth,  we  discovered  these  pic¬ 
tures  by  the  half-dozen  in  that  iown ;  one 
is  of  a  cat  in  the  post-office  window,  —  a 
lower  window  on  the  left  side  of  the  door  as 
you  pass  in.  This  outline  is  so  distinctly 
defined  that  no  one  can  fail  to  see  it  after 
having  his  attention  called  to  it.  On  a  win¬ 
dow  of  another  building  there  is  one  of  a 
horse;  the  head  and  breast  only  shows. 
This  is  also  a  clearly  defined  outline.  There 
are,  also,  on  other  windows  of  the  same 
building  pictures  of  persons,  which  it  re- 
qiiires  no  great  stretch  of  fancy  to  see. 
We  called  Uie  attention  of  several  persons 
to  these  pictures ;  some  can  see  them  and 
some  cannot. 

“  Nobody  can  give  a  satisfactory  solution 
to  these  phenomena.  If  it  is  natural  photo¬ 
graphing,  as  some  suggest,  why  did  they  not 
ocenr  in  times  past  ?  S^e  maintain  that 
tlie  proportionsof  the  wnstituentsof  glass  arc 
different  from  what  they  used  to  be,  that  the 
stain  on  the  glass  is  the  result  of  the  sun  on 
this  new  glass.  But  these  pictures  occur  on 
glass  of  very  ancient  date.  Astronomers 
stated,  over  a  year  ago,  that  the  atmosphere 
of  the  sun  would  expand  during  the  summer 
of  1870  several  milUons  of  miles — that  the 
effect  on  the  earth  would  be  verj-  remarkable. 
If  it  is  true  that  the  atmosphere  of  the  sun  did 
expand  last  summer,  it  may  be  that  the  chem¬ 
ical  effect  of  that  luminarj-  is  different  from 
what  it  used  to  he,  and  is  the  cause  of  the 
phenomena. 

“  We  believe  that  the  best-informed  spirit¬ 
ual  mediums  say  that  spirits  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  matter.  But  some  humble  ones 
say  that  it  is  the  work  of  spirits ;  that  they 
are  paving  the  way  to  yet  greater  develop¬ 
ments  ;  that  the  veil  which  has  so  long 
shrouded  the  future  from  man  is  about  to  be 
lifted ;  that  the  old  order  of  things  has  passed 
its  culmination ;  that  the  new  dispensation  is 
being  ushered  in.  We  have  neither  theory 
nor  belief  about  the  matter,  but  look  upon  the 
phenomena  as  something  very  strange.” 


A  LIST  of  the  newspapers  of  the  United 
States  displays  some  queer  freaks  in  nomen¬ 
clature.  Here  are  a  few  that  are  rather 
o<ld  :  The  Shuttle,  the  Touchstone,  the  Out¬ 
line,  the  Airdine,  the  West  Side,  the  A>»c 
('notion,  the  Indian's  Arena,  the  Penny 
Humorist,  the  Artery,  the  Industrial  Plow, 
the  Hok  to  Make  the  Farm  Pay,  the  Lift- 
Boat,  the  Apollo,  the  Sunbeam,  the  Dem¬ 


ocratic  CaNci  the  Eureka,  the  Safeguard, 
the  Wolverine  Citizen,  the  Bill  Poster,  the 
Democratic  Archives,  the  Forum,  the  Bea¬ 
con  and  Blade,  the  Moonly  I  'oice. 

Before  the  wdr,  and  chiefly  through  the 
instrumentality  of  Miss  DorotJKy  Dix,  a 
number  of  llie-boats  had  been  plAced  oil  the 
Jersey  coast,  and  had  done  good  ser\-ice  in 
saving  lites.  When  the  war  broke  out 
these  boats  were  required  for  service  in  the 
Southern  waters,  and  the  life-saving  stations 
were  abandoned.  An  appropriation  has  late¬ 
ly  been  obtained  from  the  government  for  the 
refitting  of  these  stations,  and  Captain  John 
Faunce,  of  the  Revenue  Marine  Service, 
has  been  appointed  b^  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  inspector  of  those  on  the  coasts  of 
Long  Island  and  New  Jersey. 

The  ex-Empress  of  the  French  has,  with 
a  kindness  of  heart  that  does  her  great  cred¬ 
it,  decided  on  adopting  the  little  son  of 
Madame  Bonne,  the  well-known  French  nul- 
liner,  who  was  so  brutally  murdered  last 
week  in  Paris  by  tbe  National  Guards.  He 
is  now  at  Chiselhurst. 


HERE  AND  THERE. 


The  “  dry  bones  ”  of  history.  —  Mummies. 

Otheu.0  was  not  a  lawyer,  although  he  was  a- 
tawny-general  of  Venice. 

An  old  lady  made  the  following  speech  at  a 
womapk  meeting  in  Chicago,  tbe  other  day.  “  I 
demana  equality  for  all  the  sezee.” 

Mart  Cast  says  that  if  husbands  generally 
knew  what  their  wives  Uioughtof  them  suicides 
would  be  a  more  common  occurrence. 


FASHioHAni.n  people  who  wed  don’t  go  to  Eu¬ 
rope  any  more  for  a  bridal  trip,  but  to  Indiana, 
where  they  can  be  separated  on  snort  notice. 

Iix-NATURBD  acquaintances  of  a  certain  Boston 
militia  officer  assert  that  his  sword  was  never 
drawn  but  once  —  and  then  in  a  raffle. 


An  old  lady,  observing  a  sign  over  a  tailoring 
establishment  bearing  the  inscription,  “  Fountain 
of  Fashion,”  exclaimed,  “  Ab,  that  must  be  tbe 
place  where  the  squirts  come  from.” 

That  doctors  can  say  witty  things  sometimes  is 
proved  by  tbe  fact  that  one  of  ftiem  recently,  on 
being  asked  to  dance  the  ”  Lsincers,"  replied  that 
he  was  better  able  to  lance  tbe  dancers. 


CoMiNO  DOWN  HEAviLT !  —  A  Contemporary 
states  that:  “  The  great  skating  pavilion  at  Wood¬ 
ward’s  Gardens,  San  Francisco,  is  nearlv  finished. 
It  will  seat  seven  thousand  people.”  This  is  noc 
what  we  should  call  a  delicate  compliment  to  tbe 
skating  community.  In  fact  it  is  rather  deroga¬ 
tory  to  their  dignity  to  hint  that  the  new  skating 
floor  will  conduce  to  such  general  sitting  down 
among  them. 

A  Soul  above  Saucepans  1  — The  comptroller 
of  tbe  kitchen  at  Versailles  has  committed  snicids 
because  after  having  held  that  office  under  Charles 
the  Tenth,  Louis  Philippe,  and  Napoleon  III.,  he 
could  not  submit  to  exercise  it  for  “  a  nobody  like 
M.  Thiers  and  a  nothing  like  the  Assembly.”  Pity 
he  could  n’t  “  cor^trol  ”  himself  as  well  as  he 
could  a  kitchen.  To  put  himself  in  such  a  stew 
was  the  height  of  stewpidity ! 


Burnett’s  Kaixiston  is  the  best  cosmetic. 


Whitcomb’s  Asthma  Kemedt,  — sure  cure. 


A  Cough,  Cold,  ok  Sore  Throat,  requires 
immediate  attention,  as  neglect  oftentimes  results 
in  some  incurable  Lung  Disease.  “  Brmon'i  Bron¬ 
chial  Trochu"  are  a  simple  remedy,  and  will  al¬ 
most  invariably  give  immediate  relief. 

Owing  to  the  good  reputation  and  popularity  of 
the  Troches,  many  teorMtss  and  cheap  imitations 
are  tiered,  which  are  good for  nothing.  Be  sure  to 
OBTAIN  tbe  hue  “  Brown's  BronchicU  Troches." 
Sold  everywhere. 

Too  MUCH  Truth  often  attaches  to  the  remarks 
made  in  regard  to  uncivil  hotel  clerks.  At  the 
American  House,  Boston,  the  employees  take 
pleasure  in  ministering  to  the  wants  of  guests. 

Interesting  to  Ladies.  —  For  twelve  years 
my  Grover  &  Baker  Sewing  Machine  had  bMn  a 
faithful  and  unfailing  servant,  doing  all  the  work 
required  in  my  business  of  dress-making  in  tbe 
most  satisfactory  manner.  I  had  previously  a 
Shuttle  Machine,  and  the  time  consumed  in  filling 
the  bobbins  I  found  to  be  a  troublesome  hindrance. 
The  stitch  both  for  ironing  and  wear  I  consider 
preferable  to  aU  others. 

Mrs.  AMELIA  M.  BOLTON, 

West  Dayton,  O. 

New  England  baa  given  to  the  world  many 
valuable  inventions,  but  nothing  that  has  given  so 
much  satisfaction  ns  White  Pine  Compound.  In 
Cokls.  Coughs,  Spitting  of  Blood,  and  even  Kidney 
Complaints,  it  has  no  equal. 


Winchester's  Ilgpoplmsfliites  of  Lime  and  Soda 
will  cure  Onisumjilitm,  Try  it. 

For  Moth  I'.nciiEs  —  Use  Perry's  Moth  and 
Freckle  Lotion  It  is  reliable  and  harmless.  Sold 
bv  Druggists  everywhere.  Depot,  49  Bond  Street, 
New  York. 


Applications  for  AdvertlsInK  Contracts 
in  KTEST  SATt'KDAT,  The  Atlaktio  Mokthlt,  Thb 
Kobts  .Ameeicam  Review,  and  Oca  Yocno  Foles,  ex¬ 
cept  in  New  York  City,  should  bo  addressed  to  GKOROK 
W.  CARR,  U4  Tremont  St.,  Boston.  In  Now  York 
City  applications  should  bemads  to  LE  GRAND 
BENEDICT,  No.  S7  Park  Row,  who  Is  our  Special 
Advertising  Representative  for  New  York  City. 

JAMES  tL  OSGOOD  A  CO.,  Publishers. 


LEE  &  SHEPARD 

PUBLISH  THIS  WEEK: 

Curiosities  of  the  IjUav  Reporters.  By 

Peaneux  Fisee  Heabo.  limo.  Clutli,  S'i.OO. 

“  And  know,  my  ton,  that  I  would  not  hare  thee  beliere. 
that  all  which  /  hare  said  la  theie  booh  it  law,  for  I  will 
not  presume  to  lake  Ihit  upon  me.  But  qf  thote  thingt 
which  are  not  law,  inquire  and  team  of  my  teite  mattert 
teamed  la  the  law.”  —  Littleton. 

The  contents  of  this  book  arc  selected  from  the  “  Re¬ 
porters  ”  from  the  time  of  the  Year  Books  to  the  present. 
There  are  specimens  from  both  the  common  law  and  the 
equity  reports  Kngllsh  and  American.  The  book  Is  the 
result  of  twenty  years’  pnifound  reading.  It  Is  designed 
not  only  to  amuse  but  Instruct.  It  Is  original  In  design 
and  execution. 

Versatilities.  By  Orpheus  C.  Kerr.  Con¬ 
taining  all  his  poetical  contributions.  Patriotic,  Sen¬ 
timental,  and  Humorous.  IttiDU.  Cloth.  $  2.0U. 

“  The  title  of  this  volume  Is  exceedingly  apt,  though  Its 
aptness  can  be  fully  appreciated  only  after  rewlliig  tbe 
poems  which  It  sunnounts ;  the  writer’s  range  Is  aston¬ 
ishingly  wide,  and  It  Is  really  dlRIcult  to  understand  how 
the  same  mind  could  have  produced  all  these  poems,  so 
ladkally  diverse  are  they  In  character  and  manner. 
Though  we  cannot  say  that  he  Is  equally  felicitous  In  all 
departments  of  poetry,  we  may  safely  affirm  that  there 
are  few  men  living  who  could  write  a  volume  of  poems  of 
such  various  charaeter  and  such  unifonn  excellence.’'  — 
Crocker’t  Literary  World. 

Handbook  of  the  Adminiatrations  of  the 

United  Staten,  comprising  a  Synopsis  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  political  events  in  American  lilstory,  from  the 
Inauguration  of  Washington  to  tbe  present  jwrlwl. 
Also,  a  Record  of  Contemporaneous  Kngllsh  Hlstorj-. 
By  Edward  Cl.  Tilebtun.  Itiino.  Flexible.  With 
I'hntographs  of  the  Presidents,  fn>m  Washington  to 
Grant.  9 1  AO.  Large  paiwr  edition,  $  2.90. 


RECENTLY  PUBLISHED: 

Public  and  Parlor  Readingn.  Prose  and 
Poetry,  for  tbe  use  of  Reading  Clubs  and  Public  and 
Suciaf  Kntertainment.  ICdited  by  Paur.  Lewis  B. 
Monroe.  Part  I.  lluinoious.  Now  Ready.  9  lAO. 

“  In  this  volume  arc  thmwn  together  choice  specimens 
of  wit  and  humor  found  In  American  and  Kngllsb  litera¬ 
ture,  with  an  occasional  dash  fh>ni  original  sources.  In 
making  a  selection,  the  question  has  not  been  asked,  Has 
It  passed  the  ordi'al  of  the  learned  critics  ?  but,  » III  It 
Inspire  an  innocent  laugh  ?  " 

New  Testament  Text- Book  t  Embracing 

an  Historical  Tabular  View  of  the  Gospels;  Tables 
of  the  Parables,  Discourses,  and  Miracles  of  Christ; 
Predictions  In  the  Old  Testament,  with  their  Fnlfll- 
ment  in  the  New;  Classiflcatlon  of  the  U<H>ks  of  the 
New  Testament,  with  Observations. on  Each;  Bio¬ 
graphical  ttkctches;  Descriptions  of  Places;  and  an 
important  Cbninuloglcal  Table.  With  Maps  showing 
the  Journeys  of  Jesus  and  !Ct.  Paul,  Ac.,  Ac.  Ctim- 
piled  from  tbe  works  of  the  most  eminent  Biblical 
writers,  1^  STEruEN  Hawes,  author  of  "  Svnchninol- 
ogy  of  iiacred  and  Profane  History.”  Cloth.  79  cts. 

Deak  and  Debit  l  or,  The  Catastrophes  of  a 

Clerk.  By  Olivbb  Optic.  IHmo.  Illustrated.  9 1.29. 

Over  the  Ocean  |  or,  Sights  nnd  Scenes  in 

Foreign  Lands.  By  Ct'RTis  Guild,  Edittir  of  the 
Bolton  Commercial  Bulletin,  Boston.  1  vol.  Crown 
tivo.  92JI0. 

The  Schwartz  Novela.  The  popular  novels  of 

the  great  riwedlsh  authoress,  JI.vdamk  SopiitR  Maeir 
Schwartz.  Translated  by  Miss  Selma  Boro  and 
Miss  Marie  A.  Brown.  Per  vol..  Cloth,  91-M; 
I'aper,  91.W. 

1.  Gold  and  Name.  Now  Ready. 

S.  nirth  and  Education.  Now  Reatly. 

3.  Gnilt  and  Innocence,  Just  Ready. 

4.  The  Wife  of  a  Vain  Man.  In  Press. 


%*  Sold  b.v  all  Booksellers  and  Newsdealers,  and  sent 
by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  advertised  price. 

LEE  &  8HEPABD,  Pablishen,  Boston. 

LEE,  SHEPABD,  &  DILLINOHAlf, 

47  A  40  Green  St.,  New  York. 


SEND  30  cents  fbr  a  copy  ot  the  bcautiftil 

HAPPY  DREAM  WALTZ,  FOR  GUITAR. 
Address  W.  L.  H.kYDKN.  120  I'remont  St..  B(»^._ 

~^fHE  LITERARY  WORLD” 

Begins  Its  seeimd  year  June  I,  '71.  Eaeli  number  contains 
20  pages  of  reviews  of  new  borAs,  choice  lilemry  news,  nnd 
list  of  all  new  iniblicationH.  Jolm  <1.  Saxe,  the  imh-l  says 
of  the  World:  “We  heartily  second  the  A,  }'.  Ere.  Post  In 
its  commendation  of  tbe  honesty  and  diseilinination  which 
characterize  Its  articles.”  One  Dollar  per  Year, 
Sample  Copies  10  rents.  PuIHlshed  ratmtlily  by  rt.  R. 
CBOCKE:^  33  Bromllcld  Street,  Boston.  Mass. 


MUSIC 

FOR 

Soldiers’  Memorial  Day. 


“O’ER  GRAVES  OF  THE  LOVED  ONES 
PLANT  BEAUTIPTJL  FLOWERS.” 
Solo  and  Chorus.  .  .  Dr.  Ordway.  BO 

SOLDIERS’  MEMORIAL  DAY.  Duet  and 
Chorus . W.  0.  Perkins.  30 


SILENTLY,  TENDERLY,  MOURNFULLY 
HOME.  Quartette.  Male  voices.  A'.  Barker.  30 
WHERE  SHALL  THE  BEAUTIFUL 
REST  ?  Solo  nnd  Duel.  .  .  Starkweather.  30 

.Sent  b.v  mall  on  receipt  of  the  above  price. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO., 

Boston. 

FOR  THE  PARLOR.  Send 
stamp  for  a  Price -1. 1st.  H.VRTZ 
MAGIC  REPOSITORY,  743  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York. 

»MUL7'UM  IX  PAR  VO." 

BRET  HARTE’S  “Heathen  Chinee.”  29cents, 
.JOHN  HAY’S  “Jim  Bludao”  and  “Little 
Breechea.”  29  cents.  Finely  Illustrated  by  Ettinue 


MAGIC 


PIMPLES  ON  THE  FACE. 

For  Comedones,  Black-Worms  or  Grubs,  Pimply  Enip- 
tlons  and  Blotched  DIslIjDiratiuns  on  the  Face,  use  Per- 

ry’a  Comerlone  anrf  Pimple  Remerly; _ It  Is  In- 

valualde  and  harmle*t.  Prepart.d  only  by  DE.  B.  C. 
PERRY.  Dermatologlf.?,  4«  Bond  St..  Nsw  York.  Sold 
bv  Drutrisu  auarmtium. 


Great  National  Loan. 

®-NE\V  FIVE  PER  CENT  BONDS 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


The  Treasury  Department  Is  now  able  to  promise  tlLdt 
the  registered  CertIfleates  of  Stock,  and  a  g<sid  part  of  the 
Coupon  Bimds,  of  the  New  Loon  of  the  I’nltcd  .States, 
Itenring  Five  per  cent  Interest,  payable  quarterly  In  Golil, 
will  bo  reatly  for  delivery  early  in  the  present  moiltli. 
Tbe  Subscriptions  to  the  Loan  now  amount  to  9«2,000,Wlil, 
audit  IsexpccterUhnt  the  Sniiscriptions  and  Sales  will 
prrgress  mute  rapidly  when  the  Certlltcates  and  Bonds 
are  read.v  for  market  abroad  as  well  as  at  home.  The 
whole  sum  of  Five  per  Cents  offered  to  the  public  gener¬ 
ally,  and  to  the  holders  of  I’nlted  States  .ViO  Bonds,  with¬ 
out  qiialliHratlon,  Is  9 200, MM), 000.  When  this  amount,  to 
which  preference  Is  thus  given,  Is  taken  up,  the  remainder 
of  the  Five  per  Cents,  93011,000,000,  embraced  In  the  New 
iKKtn  of  July  14,  1870,  for  renindiiigthe  Public  Debt,  will 
bo  offereil  in  cuniiectlun  with  9  300,000,000  Four  and  one 
half  per  Cents,  nnd  any  part  of  9  700,000,000  of  Four  jkt 
Cents,  the  one  running  Ufli'cn  years  and  the  other  thirty 
years. 

The  following  Is  a  copy  of  the  New  Five  per  Cent  Bond, 
under  and  i>ursuant  to  the  New  Loan  .Vet  of  Congress :  — 

ruRK  Of  9  l’F.B  CENT  BOND. 


INTEUE8T  I  FCSDF.D  LO.VN  OF  1881  |  9  fER  CENT. 


TNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 
ARE  INDEBTED  TO  THE  BEARER  IN  THE  Sl'M  Of 
. DOLLAR.S. 

THIS  BOND  Is  Issued  In  ncconlance  with  the  provisions 
of  an  Act  of  Ctingress  entitleil  "  An  .\ct  t«.  autnorize  tbe 
refimdinguf  the  National  Debt,”  approved  July  14,  1870, 
amendetl  b.v  an  .Vet  appn>ve<l  January  20,  1871,  pnil  Is  re- 
drs-iiiable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  I’niterl  .Slates,  alter  the 
first  day  of  May,  .V.  1).,  1881,  in  Coin  of  the  standard 
value  ot  the  Cniu-d  States  on  said  July  14,  1870,  with  In¬ 
terest  In  such  Coin,  from  the  day  of  the  date  hereof,  at  IIn^ 
mteof  FIVE  PER  CENTUM  per  annum,  payable  i|uar- 
terly,  on  the  flrst  day  of  Febrtiarv,  Mav,  .Viigiist,  and  No- 
vembi'r.  In  eaclt  year.  The  piiiicipal  and  Interest  are  ex- 
emiit  I'roin  the  payment  of  nil  laxes  or  Duties  of  the 
United  States,  as  welt  as  from  taxation  In  any  Ibnii,  by  or 
under  State,  municipal,  or  local  authority. 

Wasiiinoton . .  18.... 

Entered . Keconled . 


Register  of  the  Trcnsuiy. 

Registered  Bonds  will  he  Issncrl  of  the  di  nominations  of 
990, 9 100, 9.VM,  9 1,000,  99.000,  and  910.000,  nnd  Coupon 
Bonds  of  each  denomination  except  Hie  last  two.  The 
Interest  will  lie  payable  In  the  United  States,  at  the  office 
of  the  Treasurer,  art}-  .Vssistant  Treasuivr,  or  designated 
deposllorj-  of  the  Government,  quarterly,  on  the  flrst  days 
of  Februao',  May,  August,  and  November,  In  each  year. 

The  Interest  on  the  RegIstenxI  Stock  of  this  lAHin,  it  Is 
detcnnlned  liy  the  Treasury  Dc|>artmrnt,  will  be  paid  ns 
conveniently  to  the  holder  as  on  the  Coupon  Stock,  and 
personal  attendance,  or  attendance  b.v  proxy,  at  the 
Treasury,  to  draw  and  receipt  for  the  Interest  will  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with,  whenerer  the  check  of  the  I’niled  Shiles 
Treasurer,  mailed  pinirtualti/  to  (he  address  audordrr  of 
earh  holder,  on  or  before  erery  qnarter-day,  is  preferrett  to 
such  allendanre.  This  check,  payable  In  Gold  Coin  at  the 
Treasury  In  New  York  (or  such  other  office  as  the  Stock 
Is  registered  at),  will  be  negotiable  or  collectable  on  the 
Indorsement  of  the  rwner  or  owners  of  the  Stock.  In 
pursuance  of  this  arrangement,  the  subscribers  to,  or 
purchasers  of,  the  Stock  In  Its  registered  form  (which  is 
a  complete  prutection  against  theft  or  other  losses  Incident 
to  Coupon  Bonds  payable  to  bearer)  are  advised  to  give 
tliclr  Post-office  address  in  flill,  and  to  notify  of  any 
change  In  the  adriress  Ix'tween  quarter  da,vs. 

Tlic  whole  pruceerls  of  the  new  loan  w  111  be  applied  to 
the  payment  or  redemption  and  cancellation  of  the  .9-20 
years  six  per  cent  Imnds,  and.  In  addition  to  these  pro¬ 
ceeds,  the  9-20’s  arc  now  being  reduced  by  piircliase  at  the 
rate  of  9 10,000,000  p«T  month. 

The  entire  effect,  therefore,  of  the  New  Issin,  in  connee- 
llon  with  the  existing  Sinking  Fund  process  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury,  Is  to  reduce  both  Principal  and  Interest  of  Hie  Public 
Debt  of  Hie  Cnlteil  States.  The  Loan  creates  no  addi¬ 
tional  tuppty  qf  (,’oremmenl  .Y(oc2s,  while  Hie  application 
of  the  surplus  revenues  derived  In  Gold  from  Customs  Is 
constantly  lessening,  ns  It  has  Iwen  doing  for  two  years 
past,  Hic  Funded  Stocks  bearing  six  per  cent  (Jold  Inter¬ 
est. 

71ie  1st  of  May  schedule  of  Hie  Public  Debt,  wliich  has 
Just  been  published  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
shows  a  reduction  In  these  Stocks  since  the  April  schi-diilc 
of  9 12,219,700,  and  a  further  lessening  of  the  yearly  Inter¬ 
est  charge  thereon  of  9  732,042.  This  leaves  Hie  total 
yearly  Inti-rest  charge  In  Gold  9  III,98i,034.  In  the  same 
month  the  Treasury  paid  nnd  cancelled  92,470,000  of  Hie 
Three  jier  Cent  Currency  Debt,  reducing  the  whole  of  Hits 
debt  bearing  Interest  to  9  91 ,023,000,  niul  the  yearly  Interest 
charge  thereon  to  9 1J)37,470. 

The  pniposed  frtrther  reduction  of  the  annual  Interest 
charge  iiiMin  Hie  Public  Debt  by  refriiiiling  Is  as  follows:  — 


Bv  exoliange  of  9  900.000,000  Unlteil  States  six 

'percents  for  new  live  per  cents  of  1801 .  9 9,(I00,(I(K) 

By  exchange  of  J  3(8), 000,000  Unlteil  States  six 
'per  cents  for  four  and  a  half  per  eonts  of  1880  4,900,000 

By  exchange  of  9  700,(8)0,1)00  tilted  States  six 
per  cents  for  four  per  cents  of  l!8)L..» .  14,000,0(1() 


Total  saving  lier  .annum  by  refunding .  923,900,(8)0 


The  large  and  rapid  aecumnlatlon'in  the  last  few  years 
of  private  capital  now  retlreil  from  active  business,  ano  of 
the  cash  Sartngs  and  Lift!  Insurance  premiums  deposited 
with  or  Intrusted  to  the  pro\1dentlnstltntlonsof  the  coun¬ 
try,— all  seeking  the  most  undoubted  security,  pledgeil 
to  be  kept  free  of  all  taxes,  under  national  or  local  author¬ 
ity,  and  content,  provided  this  object  be  assured,  with 
moderate  rates  of  Interest,  —  will,  no  doubt,  nltimately 
absorb  so  much  of  these  Near  Stocks  as  may  not  be  taken 
In  voluntary  conversion  of  Unlterl  States  5-20’s,  or  mar¬ 
keted  .abroad. 

C.  C.  NORVEUL, 

In  charge  of  United  States  Loan  .VdrertUIng, 


Treasi  ry  Office, 
New  York,  May  2,  l87l. 


} 


Mat  2?,  isn.] 


SAttJUDAY. 


RETAIL 


Let  me  aiuwer  in  •  few  wards.  The  virtues  of  simpie 
Tea  as  a  Hair  Tonic  and  Preser^-er  have  iong  been  known. 
When  our  grandfathers  were  jronng.  when  gray  hairs  were 
looked  upon  as  an  honor  and  a  crown,  when  the  children 
were  taught  reverence  and  the  parents  practised  wisdom, 
nothing  but  vegetable  tonics  were  suiTerod  to  touch  the 
hair.  Every  old  lady  had  her  favorite  recipe  of  herbs 
carenilly  gathered  and  tenderly  simmered,  and  the  bottle 
of  Hair  Wash  occupied  a  fkvorite  and  secrat  comer  of  her 
closet,  and  a  place  in  the  family’s  alfectlons.  Those  were 
the  days  when  good  hair  was  sought  after,  whether  Prov¬ 
idence  had  made  it  black,  brown,  or  red,  and  the  Ml  head 
of  iron  gray  or  even  silvery  white  was  not  ratored  with 
caustic  dyes  and  liquid  leads. 

To  what  a  state  are  we  reduced  in  this  more  favored 
age  I  Thanks  to  the  multiplicity  of  chemical  agents,  gray 
hair  is  no  longer  seen  in  our  streets  or  public  halls,  and 
many  people  congratulate  themselves  that  science  has  so 
kindly  aided  fashion. 

But  Truth  grinds  slowly  yet  surely.  Little  by  little, 
day  by  day,  the  conviction  is  forced  upon  the  mind  that 
no  good  can  come  from  poison,  and  many  bald  heads  and 
nervous  headaches  and  partial  paralysis  prove  that  mod¬ 
em  hair  preparations  arc  at  fault. 

Now  HAIR  TEA  is  •  return  to  the  more 
aenaible  days  of  our  fathers.  A  purely  vegetable 
Hair  Tonic  chiefly  composed  of  an  extract  of  two  herbs  of 
the  Tea-plant  family,  and  combined  In  such  a  way  as  to 
make  a  most  agreeable  Hair  Dressing.  To  people  with 
weak  tender  hair,  which  pulls  out  easily  and  breaks  at  the 
point,  the  HAIR  TEA  will  prove  a  great  blessing,  in¬ 
vigorating  the  Hair- bulbs  and  giving  strength  to  thC  Hair 


The  use  of  the  Hair  Tea  will  pot  off  gray  hairs  to  a  late 
period  of  life  and  -ntlrely  prevent  baldness.  If  your  hair 
is  failing  out  or  growing  thin  begin  at  once  with  the  Hair 
Tea,  and  If  it  does  not  show  its  good  effeets,  don’t  boy 
another  bottle.  But  yon  may  depend  upon  it  that  It  will 
prove  to  you  a  traly  blessed  Hair  Preserver. 

Ask  for  Dr.  Kennedy’s  Hair  Tea,  sold  by  Dmggists 
everywhere,  at  S  1.00  per  bottle. 

Sent  to  any  part  of  the  Vnlted  States  on  receipt  of  One 
Dollar,  Address 

DR.  KENNEDY, 

120  Warren  Street,  Roxbury,  Mass. 


Most  Delicions  Confectionery 

ever  offered  to  the  public  are 

SOUTHMAYD’S 

Cream  Caramels* 

TRY  THEM. 

103  TREMONT  STREET,  BOSTON. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT*S 
CELEBRATED 

STEEIm  PENSu 

Sold  by  all  dealers  thronghoot  the 
world. 

Every  Packet  bears  the  Fac-Simlle  of  his  signature. 


SEND  8TAMP  for  Catalogue  of  Chromos  and 
Eneravingra  to  lu  A.  eXUOT,  Boston. 


Clothing  Department. 


We  have  this  season  mannfltctnred  largely  from  English 
and  Scutch  goods  of  our  own  Importation,  and  are  now 
prepared  to  exhibit  a  fresh  arul  extensive  stock  of  srason- 
Hble  Clothing,  made  in  tbe  very  best  manner,  and  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices. 

Buits  from  EncUah  Goods  .  .  .928 

(Walking  ('oat,  $  16;  Pantaloons,  $6;  Vest, $4.) 
Suits  from  Enclish  Goods  .  .  .  .  S  24 

(Walking  Cost,  1 14;  I’antaloons,  |7;  Vest,  $3.) 
Bolts  from  Scotch  Goods  .  .  .  .  •  28 

(Walking  Coat,  $  16;  I’antaloons,  $6;  Vest,  f  4.) 
Halts  from  ISeotch  Goods  ....  996 
(Walking  Coat, $16;  Pantaloons, fT-IO;  Vest,$3..W.) 
.VIso,  Suits  made  fh>m  Bockbneker’s  line  Tricots,  in 
Black,  Bine,  and  Dahlia;  Blue  Flannel  Suits;  and  Suita 
made  of  American  Cassimeres,  from  the  best  manufactur¬ 
ers,  at  fhrni  S 16  to  $  30  per  suit. 

H'e  hare  a  email  lot  of  Coate  of  the  emalleet  men’s  sizes, 
left  orerfrom  last  season,  irAtrA  tee  desire  to  elose  oat,  and 
have  marked  them  at 

FIVE  DOLLARS  EACH. 

Former  prices,  $  10  to  8 1.3. 

Macullar,  Williams,  &  Parker, 

200  Washington  Street, 

BOSTON. 


UNCLE  NED’S 
SCHOOL. 

A  Group  of  .Statuary  by 
JOHN  ROGERS. 


n  This  and  other  groups 

***  delivered  at  any 
railroad  station  in  the 
Cnltcd  States,  ftec  of  ex- 
tsT Ts  penae,  on  receipt  of  the 

Rvk  >  .  ^  price. 

ULM'u  Enclose  stamp  for  II- 

M'Li  ^  lustrated  Catalogue  and 
'  Price-List  ofall  bis  works 

JOHN  ROGERS, 
-  213  Filth  Av..  Xew  York. 

ATWOOD’S 

ininine  Tonic  Bitters 


Dys^psia,  Janndi^  and 
Nervooa  Debility, 

And  ail  diseases  arising  flnm  a  Dlsor- 
dercl  Liver  or  Stomach.  ALVAH  LITTLEFIELD,  Pro¬ 
prietor,  Boston,  Moss.  Sold  by  all  Druggists. 

Cooking  Ranges  Sc  F  urnaces 

All  desirous  of  securing  strictly  superior  work,  both  hi 
materials  and  workmanship,  at  the  lowest  market  price, 
are  Invited  to  examine  my  new  Imjiroved  Furnacea  and 
Rangres,  incluiling  my  new  Arlinigton  Portable 
Ranae.  Special  attention  Is  given  to  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  ot  this  work  and  the  erection  of  the  same  in  any  part 
of  the  country.  Some  extra  large  sizes  of  Furnaces, 
Kanges,  and  Stores,  for  the  largest  elau  qf  buildings.  .My 
new  Arlineton  Cookin*  Htore  should  be  seen  by 
.all  wanting  Hie  best  Stove  ever  made,  Wareroums  99  and 
101  Blsckstune  Street,  Boston.  Foundiy  at  Mansfleld, 
Mass.  OAKDKER  CHILilON. 


niOURNlNO 

^DEPARTMENT. 

A.T.STEWART&CO. 

ARE  EXHIBinSG 

Three  Qnartera  Iron  Grenadine*,  laiqge  mesh, 
warranted  silk  warp,  65c.  per  yard. 

Also,  all  gfrades  np  to  S2  per  yard. 

A  Case  of  all  allk  Three  Quarters  Black  Gren¬ 
adines,  at  75c.  and  S 1  per  yard,  worth  S 1 
and  m  i.25. 

A  Fall  Assortment  of  New  Armnre  811k  Gren¬ 
adines,  from  •  1  per  yard. 

A  Great  Variety  of  Tamise  Cloths,  Encllsh 
Bombasines,  Hummer  Cachemlre  IPEcosse, 
Henrietta  Cloths,  Black  and  White  Organ¬ 
die  Mnsllns,  Mourning;  I.awns,  Prints,  and 
all  makes  of  Alpacas,  from  25c.  per  yard 
upward. 

Specially  Low  Prices  for  CourtauPs  English 
4-4,  &-4,  and  6-4  Crapes, 

FORMING  THE  MOST  ATTR.\CT1VE  AND  CHEAP¬ 
EST  STOCK  OF  MOfRNINO  GOODS  EVER 
OFFERED  IN  THIS  CITY. 

Broadway,  4th  Av.,  9th  and  10th  Sti., 

NEW  YORK. 

COUNT  ”ST.~GERMAIN’S 


LIFE 


TEA. 


TSZDE-MAKK. 

Generates  appetite,  improves  digestion,  and  by  Its  gentle 
action,  regnlatM  tbe  system,  thus  precluding  all  recourse 
to  mrdicinc.  \  small  portion  mixed  with  ordinary  tea 
imparts  to  it  a  delicious  aromatic  flavor.  I'sed  alone.  It 
Is  an  excellent  substitute  fbr  ordinary  tea,  and  admirably 
suited  to  those  with  whose  constitutions  Chinese  Teas  do 
not  agree.  Sold  hv  all  Druggists.  Sole  .Agents  for  the 
United  States,  EDWABDEH  A  BV.SHELL. 

No.  38  Vesey  Street,  New  York. 

EUGENE  RIMMEL,  .  .  .  Paris  and  London. 


IHLANG  IHLANG, 

( Vnona  Odoratissima,) 

THE  FLOWER  OF  FLOWERS. 
Specisl  representatives  tor  United  States, 

EDWARDES  A  RU.SHELL, 
_ No.  38  Vescy  Street.  New  York. 


Reduction  of  Prices 


REDUCTION  OF  DUTIES. 


RELIANCE  WRINGER,  areat  savins  to  consumers 


PERFECTED  1871. 


loiltoi  Rolls, 

Most  Durable; 

Spin!  Cop, 

Easiest  Work¬ 
ing; 

Cined  Cliap, 

(Holds  Firmest; 

The  ChstiMct, 
Tke  Bfst, 


PROVIDENCE  TOOL  COMPANY, 

II  Warren  St.,  N.  Y.,  and  j»BOV..  B.  1. 

Royal  Havana  Lottery  of  Cnba. 

•  330,000  in  Bold  drawn  every  serenteen  days. 

I’rizes  cashe<I  and  Information  furnlsbe«l  by  GEO. 
UPUAM.  9  Weybosset  Street,  I’rovldcnce,  R.  I. 


ASK  YOUR  GROCER  FOR 

K  F  IV  1%  E  O  Y  ’ 

Champion  &  Graham  Bisenit. 

ITiese  deBcate  Bisenit  arc  put  up  In  small  Tins  adapted 
especially  forfitmlly  use.the  ordinaiy-sixed  can  being  rather 
large  fur  most  households.  7he(lraliam  Biscuit  an-  in¬ 
tended  for  Dyspeptics,  and  made  of  selected  Graham. 
Contain  nothing  injurious  to  the  most  delicate.  Also, 
Kennedy’s  Extra  Milk,  Butter,  Sotla,  Wine 
and  tester  Crackers,  Gingrer  Snaps, 
Coffee  Bread,  and  Boston  Butter 
Crackers. 

THE  BEST  IN  THE  3IARKET. 

F.  A.  KENNEDY,  Cambridgreport,  Mass. 


BY  GETTING  UP  CLUBS. 

Send  for  onr  New  Price  List  and  a  Club  Form  win 
accompany  It  containing  fUI  dlrsctiona— making  a  large 
saving  to  consumers  and  remoneiatlve  to  club  organizers. 

THE  GREAT  AMEBICAH  TEA  GO., 


Royal  Havana  Lottery  of  Cnha. 

•  330,000  In  Gold  Drawn  every  17  Days. 
Prizes  cashed  and  Inlbnnatlon  fUmlsbed.  The  highest 
rates  paid  for  Doubloons.  AU  kinds  of  Gold  and  Silver, 
Government  Bonds,  Ac.  Orders  promptly  flUed. 

TAYLOR  A  CO.,  Bankers, 

No.  16  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

Royal  Havana  lottery,  we  have  re- 

'  celved  a  specl.vl  despatch  ftom  Havana  to  the  effect 
that  No.  9,4G  has  drawn  S '^60,066,  which  we  have  sold. 
As  It  Is  In  the  hands  of  many  different  people,  having  been 
sold  In  nwetioos,  we  give  this  notice  for  their  benefit.  The 
utticial  list  will  be  pahlished  as  soon  as  received. 

TAYLOR  A  COm  Bankers,  16  Wsll  St.,  N.  Y. 

CHBOniOfS,  STBBBOBCOPB8, 

Views,  Frames,  and  Albams  imported  and  mann- 
fticturH  by  E.  H.  A  T.  ANTHONY  A  CO.,  591 
Broadway,  New  York,  opposite  Metropolitan  Hotel. 


DIABETIC  FLOUR. 

Prepared  Flour  of  Bran  for  maklnc  Biscuit 
for  the  Diabetic  and  Dyspeptic.  JOHN  W. 
SHEDDEN,  Pharmatdsi,  363  Bowery,  Cor. 
4th  Htreet,  New  York. _ _ 

rWWSW^WSWB  YtullF  made  with  onr  Stencil  and 
liW||Mf  ill  ATb  Key-Check  Ontflt.  Clrcnlan  Free. 
Il'illlk'IBfl  STAFFORD  M’F’U  Co., 

66  Fulton  St.,  New  York, 


FLORENCE 

Sewing  ISdCacliine 

18  UNEQUALLED  FoR 

Ease  of  Hanasement 

and  Perfection  of  Work. 

SEND  FOB  A  CIRCUL.Vlt 
FLORENCE  SEWING  MACHINE  COt, 
FLORENCE,  MAHH, 

Agents  wonted  where  not  alreadg  estabHshedi 


THE 

CONGRESS  AND  EMPIRE 

SPRING  WATERS 

OS’  SAKATOQ-A. 

Are  the  b^t  of  all  the  Haratogna  Waters 
for  tbe  use  of  Persons  of 
Constipated  Habit. 

They  act  promptly  and  pleasantly,  withont  producing 
debility,  and  their  effect  Is  not  weakened  by  continued 
use,  as  Is  the  case  with  ordinary  cathartics.  At  the  same 
time  they  are  not  too  cathartic,  —  a  fault  ttith  some  of  oar 
more  drastie  mineral  waters,—  but  sufficiently  so  for  dally 
healthftal  nse,  and  not  strong  enough  to  produce  reaction. 

As  an  alterative,  these  waters,  by  continned  (se,  keep 
the  blood  in  a  very  pure  and  healthful  condition,  produc¬ 
ing  a  dear,  florid  eompleiion. 

They  are  especially  beneflcial  in  cases  of  habitual  Bil¬ 
ious  Headache,  Dyspepsia,  and  Constipation,  and  are  sarc 
preventives  of  all  bilious  disorders. 

Every  'lenulne  Bottle  of  Coneress  Water 
has  a  larce  "  C  ’*  ralserl  on  the  Glass. 

FOR  SALE  BY  DRUGGISTS  AND  HOTELS 
THROUGHOUT  THE  COUNTRY. 

None  Genuine  Sold  on  Drangrht. 

Orders  by  mail  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

Empties  taken  back  and  allowed  for  at  liberal  prices. 
Address, 

CONGRESS  &  EMPIRE  SPRING  CO., 

Saratasa  Sprlnss,  N.  Y,,  and 

94  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City. 


B  $  75  to  $  250  per  month, 

Q  male  snd  female,  to  introdace  tbe  GENUINE  IM- 
®  PROVED  COMMON  SENSE  FAMILY  SEWING 
^MACHINE.  Thte Machine wUl stitch, hem. frll. tack, 
«  millt,  cord,  bind,  braid,  and  embroidrr  In  a  most  snpe- 
f  nor  manner.  Price  onW  $  15.  Fully  licensed  and  war¬ 
ranted  fur  live  years.  We  will  pay  S  1,660  ibr  any  ma- 
— s  chine  that  will  sew  a  stronger,  more  beautiful,  of  more 
z  elastic  seam  than  ours.  It  makes  the  **  Elastic  Lock 
R  Stitch.”  Every  second  stitch  can  be  cut,  and  still  the 
U  cloth  cannot  be  palled  apart  withont  teanng  it.  We 
9  pay  agents  from  1 75  to  S 350  per  month  and  expenses, 
^  or  a  commission  flrom  which  twice  that  amount  can 
>  be  made.  Address  SECUMB  A  CO., Boston.  Mass.; 
^  Pittsburg,  Pa. ;  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  or  Chtcago,  lit. 


ANTED  — AGENTS.  020  per  day)  to 
sell  the  celebrated  HOME  SHUTTLE  SEWING 
MACHINE.  Has  the  under-feed,  makes  the 
”  loet-stileh  ”  (alike  on  both  sides),  and  Is  fatig 
Keensed.  The  beet  snd  cheapeet  fUmllv  Sewing 
Mechtne  in  tbe  market.  Addrm  JOBNSON, 
f^ARK,  4k  CO.,  Boeton,  Msec.,  rittsburg. 
Pa..  Chicago,  HI.,  or  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


GILDING  PAPER 

OF  THREE  GRADES. 

TARRED  SHEATHING, 

Ibr  outside  of  Studding,  onder  Clapboards.  A 
non-conductor  of  cold,  heat,  snd  dampness. 

PREPARED  PLASTERING 
BOARD, 

a  cbeap  and  perfect  substitute  for  latb  and 
plaster;  makes  a  smooth,  warm,  and  substan¬ 
tial  wall,  at  less  than  half  the  usual  cost. 

DOUBLE  THICK  ROOFING, 

and  Quartz  Cement,  make  a  good  water-and- 
lliv-proof  roof  for  less  than  $3-50  per  square. 


5! 


»nd  OinicCT  Snapn,  |  ^  A  WEEK_pald.  Ifyon  want  buslneas  send 

Coffee  Bread.^rad^^aton  Batter  JHk  fkf  |  ,tamp  to  NOVELTY  CO.,  .Saco,  Ms. 

THE  BEST  IN  THE  3IARKET.  D||D||CTT'QPnmAlliC<3lhebestHairDresa- 

F.  A.  KENNEDY,  Cambridgrepopt,  Mas*.  !  DUIIIIC  I  I  O  UUUUHlnCingintheworld. 

I N  FAN1‘^“W ARbROB¥‘^”  FOR”#  125. 


2  Flannel  Banda  .  .  « 

2  Barrow  Coats  .  .  .  . 

2  Flannel  Sklirts,  (embrolderiHl) 
2  Cambric  “  .  .  .  . 


6  Linen  Shirts 
6  Nig;ht  Dresses  . 
2  Day  ” 

6  Slips  .  . 


1  Basket,  completely  fumishcrl 
6  Pairs  Knitted  Shoes 
1  Embroidered  Merino  Shawl  . 

1  Val.  Lace  Cap . 


•  125.00 

The  whole  or  anv  single  article  of  the  above  Ontflt  may  he  had  upon  application,  or  will  be  sent  C.  O.  D.  by  Express. 
Every  article  is  made  In  the  best  manner,  ami  from  the  best  materials.  Comiilete  directions  for  S<'lf-m<28nreinent 
sent  by  maU,  If  dealied.  LADIES’  AND  CHILDREN’S  OUTFITTING  DEPARTMENT, 

LORD  &  TAYLOR, 

■  ^  895,  897,  899,  4k  901  B.oadway,  comer  oITwendleth  St^t,  „  ^ 

I  ’**  No*.  255,  267,  259,  A  261  Grand  St.,  comer  of  Chrystie  St..  New  York. 


BOCK  RIVER  PAPER  CO.,  Chicago,  or 
B.  E.  HALE,  23  <k  24  Fnuikfort  St.,  N.  Y. 


THEA-NECTAR 

IS  A  PURE 

Black  Tea 

WITH  THE 

Green  Tea  Flavor. 

, 

WARRANTED  TO  SUIT 
ALL  TASTES. 

For  Sale  STerywhere. 

And  fbr  sals  Wholesale  only  by  the 

GREAT  ATLANTIG  &  PAGIRG  TEA  GO., 

P.  O.  Box  5506.  No.  8  Church  St..  N.  Y. 

Send  for  Thea-Neetar  Oireular, 


■VY''ANTED.  —  L.adles  and  gentlemen  to  solicit  snb- 
V  V  acriptions  for  Captain  Glazier’s  new  book,  "  Turkr 
Ykaiu  IK  THK  Frdekal  Cavalkt.”  The  most  thrilling, 
popular,  and  best-selling  work  of  the  day.  Anybody  can 
sell  it.  Everybody  buys  it.  Sold  by  Agents  only. 

R.  H.  FERGUSON  A  CO..  138  Bleecker  St.,  New  York. 


Agents  I  Read  This  I 

WE  WILL  PAT  AGENTS  A  SALARY  OF 
•  30  per  week  and  expenses,  or  allow  a  large 
eonmlssion,  to  sell  our  uew  and  wonderful  inventions. 
Address  M.  WAGNER  4t  CO..  MaisbaU,  Mich. 


fiVERlT  SAtUkDAt. 


SELTZER 


OF  BATTLES 


ATTKNTION  18  CALLKD  TO  OITK  liAROE 
STOCK  OF 


ELGIN 

WATCHES 


WALTHAM 

WATCHES 


And  we  submit  the  followtnit  raisons  why  they  sIkmiM  be 
preferred  to  sny  other  American  Watches:  — 

In  the  flrst  place  the  Waltham  Company  It  the  oldest, 
and  has  had  fourfold  the  experience  of  any  others  engaged 
in  the  business  in  the  I'nitod  States. 

In  the  second  place,  the  machinery  In  use  by  the  Wal> 
tham  Company  is  far  more  perfect  and  laried,  and  as  a 
result  the  W atctaes  are  of  far  higher  grade  aiul  of  greater 
variety  and  are  placed  m  the  market  at  much  lower 
pricis  than  any  others,  quality  and  style  fhlly  cnnsldcvd. 

In  the  third  place,  the  Waltham  Watch  U  now  a  staple 
article.  Its  reputation  Ailly  established,  and,  as  a  c<aiis> 
quence.  It  Is  sold  at  less  proflt  than  any  others  In  the 
market. 


hational' 


MMTCH  CO 
'  ELGIN. 


Kglbtr  Tim  throws  iwij  kis  Hwr-Clits  aid  starts  oa  tke 
New  Year  with  a  Rdiakle  Tim-kerfer. 


Tlie  Elgin  Illustrated  Altiumac  for  1871 ,  or  the  Illustrated 
Article  im"  Ancient  and  Siislem  Time-Keepers,”  by  A. 
D.  Rlebardson,  sent  fere  upon  appUcstlon  to  National  (El¬ 
gin)  Watrb  Corapsny>  1S7  and  I'iS  Lake  Htreet,  Chicago, 
or  No.  1  Malden  Lai>e,  New  York. 


585  and  567  Broadway 

NEW  YORK. 


STEEPLECHASINO,-THE  WATEB  JUMP. 


FARNHAM’S 


WALTHAM  WATCHES 


THE  AMERICAN  ORGAN  oonUslns  the  Intent  Improrements. 
IT  IS  ITNRIVALiEEII  In  tone  and  In  liessaty  of  exterior. 
ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  sent  Dee.  Address 


Instant  Relief  and  Perma¬ 
nent  Core  for  the 


THE  SMITH  AMERICAN  ORGAN  CO..  Boston.  Mass. 


by  Express  to  sny  psrt  of  the  I'nitnl  States  and  allow  ihn 
purchaser  to  open  the  package  and  I'Mimlne  the  w.alch 
before  paying  the  bill.  Send  tor  our  price-list,  which  glees 
foil  particulars,  and  pleaae  state  that  you  saw  this  adrer- 
tlsenient  In  Every  Saturday. 

HOWARD  &  €0.s 

No.  SWiJ  Broadway.  New  York, 
ly*  All  prioea  reduced  alnce  Feb.  lat.  _ 


Bl6EL0W,KEIINARD,ft  CO. 


Tucker  Manufactur’g  Co. 


Relief  Onaranteed  In  Five  Minutes. 
PRICE,  •  «  PER  BOX,  SIX  BOXES,  •  lO. 

Sent  by  mail,  securely  sealoit,  with  postage  pre- 
paJd,  to  any  address  within  the  United  States  oo  receipt 
of  the  price.  , 

WM.  H.  FARNHAM  A  CO.. 

Inventors  and  Sole  Proprietors, 

P.  O.  Box  2842.  206  A  208  Broadway,  New  York. 


jAtWAiLiIiUMS, 

331  Washington  Street,  Boston, 

oner  fur  sale,  at  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL,  at 

LOWEST  rUCEtf, 


NASUFACTUBEBS  OF 


IIUUU  w  la  the  laneat  and  beat  OrlK- 
Inal  Dollar  Monthly  in  tliti 
world.  A  $100  Pr'xc  Story  completi'  In  every  nuiiibt  r. 
Forty  pages  of  other  matter.  Yoanv,  $1.  Wniid’s  piK-kot 
Magnilleriprice  $  I..W)  and  the  magazine  will  be  mailed  to 
any  address  for  $1  AO.  Magaxine  two  years  In  advance  with 
magnifier  fur  $2.  Prang’s  Easter  Morning  (Tiromn(wurih 
$1)  and  magazine  8  yean  for  only  $2.  Splimhd  premiums 
for  clubs.  Specimen  copy  feee.  .kddress 

8.  8.  WOOD  A  CO.,  Newbarsh,  N.  Y. 


IN  GRE.kT  VARIETY, 


“TUCKER’S”  AHD  “HULL’S" 

Patent  Spring  Beds, 

FOLDINfi  WOOD  COTS,  IRON  BEDSTEADS,  fce. 


Etrery  Tarlety  of  sine  and  quality,  in  GOLD 
and  SILVER  CA8E8. 

The  experience  nnd  extensive  facilities  of 
the 


The  world  may  be  safely  challenged  to  produce  so  perfect  a  simulation  of  any  thbig 
In  nature  as 

TARRA1«T’§  SELTSEER  APERIEBIt 

Its  of  Itsoririnal,  the  Seltzer  Spring  of  nermany.  The  Aperient,  based  on  a  correct 
I  analysis  of  the  Seltzer  Water,  la  even  superior  to  the  manufacture  of  Nature  herself, 
because  It  contains  all  the  active  medicinal  properties  of  the  spring,  unalloyed  by  any 
of  the  inert  and  useless  particles  found  in  all  mineral  fountains.  The  cenaioo 
orticle  beinn  aecnrM,  you  have  the  Seltzer  Water  of  Europe,  purifled  and  per- 
fectid,  ami  prulisbly  the  beet,  the  must  genial  cathartic  and  anu-billoat  preparation 
on  the  flee  of  the  earth. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


Waltham  Company 


AND  JOBBERS  OF 


AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN 
GLASSWARE. 


MuaMc  them  to 
•ad  moat  dealra 


Noa.  117  A  119  Court  SL,  Boaton, 

Nob.  30  A  41  Park  Place,  New  York. 


DOMESTIC* 

SEWING  MACHINE. 


665  ft  567  Broadway,  Hew  Tork, 

WILL  FURNISH 

STERLIIVCi  SILVER 

Forks  &  Spoons 

IS  QUANTITY, 

At  81.76  Grold  pep  Ounce. 

Theee  Gooda  are  pronounced  anperior  in 
beauty  of  flniah,  and  greater  In  varietr  of 
pattern,  to  any  table-wnre  manolhotared. 


Its  superiority 

lx  every  Instance  where  It  haa  come  In  competition 
with  any  machine  In  the  market.  Men  with  capital  are 
Sndhig  H  to  their  advantage  to  make  the  aale  of  this  ma- 
chtne  their  exclusive  buslnees;  and  we  are  prepared  to 
iHWotiate  with  energetic  partiee  for  nnoccupled  territory. 
Machines  guaranteed  as  represented.  Address  DOM E^ 
TIC  SEWING  MACHINE  CO.,  »  Chambers  St.,  New 
York,  or  Toledo,  Ohio. 


INSURANCE 
.  Cash  Assets, 
'$IA88A88.  GtanU  LIFE  and  ENDOW¬ 
MENT  Policies,  of  all  approved  forma.  Am¬ 
ple  Security,  Low  Rates.  Also  Insures  against 
ACCIDENTS,  causing  death  or  total  dis¬ 
ability.  Policies  written^  the  year  ormonth. 
Has  paid  9700  per  day  for  Seven  Years 
In  beneflta  to  poUcy-hoMeit. 


LIFE  AND  ACCIDENT 
COMPANY,  Of  Hartford,  Coim. 


Is  the  best  known  Remedy  for 
Nervons  Proatratlon,  or  De> 
biUty,  and  the  Loan  of  Vital 
Power,  feom  whatever  canse 
artslng ;  and  fw  all  Rhenmatic 
and  Nervons  Affectiona. 

Sold  by  Dmmlats  and  sent  rxx- 
FAii>  on  leoel^  of  price,  bv  the 
Toltaie  Armor  AsaociMlon, 
^148  Tiemunt  Street,  BosUm,  Mass. 

^^Send  Stamp  for  Pamphlet 
Cireular. 


Rmrmmended  by  Phyaleiana.— Beat  f 
use.  s.il.l  fiv  Druggi.l.  St  2Sc<  III'.  JOHN' F. 
Hole  Proprietor,  No.  8  College  Place,  New  York. 


GOOD  r.';  BOOKS  nidlFREE! 

The  adjustable  BOOK  COVER  FITSANTBOOK  I 
Schools  and  Libraries  take  notice.  Send  9  stamps  to 
P.  F.  VAN  EVEREN,  191  Fnlton  SL.  N.  Y. 


rrvHE  ADVANTAGES  of  nshig  Doolkt’s  Txast 
-K  PowDgx'  are  shown  in  Its  superior  excellence  over  all 
otheiB,  by  which  elegant,  light,  sweet  rolls,  biscuits, 
bread,  pastry,  Ac.  can  be  made  with  very  little  trouble,  — 
food  that  can  be  eaten  with  impunity  and  rellabed  by  the 
nuMt  sensitive  dyspeptic  or  Invalid.  It  permits  no  waste 
of  flour  prepared  with  It,  nml  the  quantity  required  to  be 
used  of  Doulkt’s  Yeast  Powdee  Is  one  thini  or  one 
half  leas  than  those  of  other  nmnulhcturers.  Try  It  and 
be  convinced.  For  sale  by  Grocers  everywhere. 


Aeenrste. 

®  *?»d  4  ‘.I  I 
kddrres  .1.  Vi 


IsMe.  and  oomplSs^^Tbe  only  one  piililofie.1 
•r  oii*Si.  .f-enre  fksliest  t«TTlforv  at  oiiee 
.  GOODf'PEED  A  CU^  New  Clilcsi^ 


HABTE’H  CONDENSED  NOVELS 
HEADY. 


Primed  at  the  l*aiversicy  Press,  Cambridge,  by  Welch,  Bigelow,  E  Co.,  for  James  R.  Osgood  E  Co. 


May  27,  1871.] 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 
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THE  SISTERS. 
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EVERY  SATURDAY. 


[May  27,  1871. 


NEW  BOOKS. 

TENNYSOire  POEMS.  Household  Edi- 

JL  tfca.  VrHh  Ulutiatioiw.  1  rol.  ISmo.  $  1.75. 

Thto  new  edition  contain*  >U  of  Tenn^n’*  Poem*  hlth- 
eito  Incladed  In  tbe  uthorised  Amcncan  edlilon*  of  hi* 
work*  (MUlshed  by  Tleknor  A  Field*,  nnd  Field*,  0»- 
rnd,  A  Co.),  bealde*  *oaie  omitted  In  pretiou*  inMiee,  and 
other*  reoenUy  made  pnbUe  in  Engltab  periodical*. 

V.  M.  Tkit  tditiom  <*  mnptetr,  end  ae  oMer  roiapMe 
Aaienleaa  ediO*a  u  ftMuhtd  mtk  the  aulkor’i  mmctiom. 

“q^HE  HOUSEHOLD  EDITION  OF 

1  TESSYSOS’S  POEMS,  which  I*  rrry  neat  In  print 
and  bandaorae  In  binding,  has  sixty  Sne  lUiutrstlon*  and 
a  steel  portrait  at  Tennysoo,  and  contains  In  addltkn  to 
the  laleeHraem*  a  nambor  at  others  omitted  In  moat  edi¬ 
tion*,  or  new  Ibr  the  Srst  time  reprinted  (him  English 
newspaper*  and  magaxlne*.  This  m  tha*  the  only  en¬ 
tirely  eomplete  edition  btRued  anywhere,  and  it  ha*  the 
additional  merit  that  It  I*  pnbllshed  with  the  sanction  and 
to  the  proSt  at  the  poet.”  —  .V.  K  Eremiag  Mail. 

/■'VUR  EYES  AND  HOW  TO  TAKE 

v-r  CAKE  OF  THEM.  By  HgiraT  W.  WttxiAM*,  M.  D., 
anthor  of”  Diseases  ofthe  Eye,”  etc.  1  vol.  ISmo.  SlJt. 

This  book,  by  one  of  the  most  dlstlngalshed  o(  Ilelng 
ocnHsta,  glee*  important  InSinnatlon  concerning  the  use 
and  cate  of  ere*.  It  I*  mtended  (br  the  beneSt  of  all  who 
can  read,  and  1*  aiiuplr  and  popular  m  style. 

/qUR  EYES.  By  Dr.  H.  W.  Williams. 

v/  '  This  Is  a  most  nsefbl  little  work  hi  which  the  re¬ 
sult*  of  sclenttSc  obserration  and  experiment  ate  simpli-  , 
tied  and  condensed  Into  practical  oonnsel  for  the  guManco  srith  the  actual  surroundings. 
<*'  all  who  hare  eye*  ami  wish  to  keep  them  unimpaired.  ' 

It  oagbt  to  be  a  bouse-hold  manual  wbererer  the  English 
language  la  onderstood.” 


THE  MARQUIS  DE  VILLEMER  By 

X  OxoBox  SaxD.  Translated  fh>m  the  French  by 
Ralph  Kxxlek.  1  vol.  8vo.  Paper,  75  cents;  Cloth, 
tlJ!5. 

the  marquis  DE  VILLEMER. 

A  “  The  readers  of  Ertrw  Satar<la\)  will  remember  this 
novel  as  one  of  Ceotge  Sand’*  moe’cbarmliudy  simple  and 
natural  stories.  1  be  plot  I*  lety  i|Ulrt,  the  characters  few, 
and  the  action  limited;  but  these  elementa  are  worked  up 
In  a  masterly  manner,  and  the  result  I*  a  very  dellghthil 
story.  Ibe  descriptloiu  of  scem-ty  ate,  of  course,  line,  Ibr 
no  one  excels  Ueorge  Sand  in  her  power  of  seizing  the 
cbataeterlstlc  polnu  In  a  landscape,  and  then  ilvidly  re- 
produclng  them."  —'Pkiladetphia  Fast. _ 

THE  LANDS  OP  SCOTT.  By  James 

X  F.  HrKxxwxLL.  1  iml.  limo.  rntfbrm  with  the 
Litnay  Rditnm  of  the  Wavxblxt  Novxl*.  S  2A0. 

This  book  contains  sketches  of  the  life  and  work*  of 
Scott,  and  of  the  objects  and  places  with  which  tbevare 
aasoclated,  arranged  m  the  order  In  which  they  could  be 
most  readily  visited.  These  Include  plcturesnue  scenes  In 
nearly  alitbe  shires  of  BcoUand,  In  England,  Wales,  the 
Isle  of  Man,  France,  Belgium,  the  valley  of  the  Upper 
Shine,  and  the  (hr  East. 


each  poem  and  novel  is  ^ven,  with  especial  reference  to 
the  localities  In  which  they  occur,  the  inlbnnatlon  gath¬ 
ered  by  Mr.  Hunncwell  from  personal  observation  or  ttom 
trustworthy  source*  being  utilized  In  bringing  those  lo- 
^Itlee  more  clearly  before  the  reader.  In  this  way  a  new 
charm  1*  given  to  scenery  and  places  that  are  of  them¬ 
selves  (hll  of  attractiveness,  and  the  vividness  of  Scott’s 
historical  and  romantic  pictures  hdiditened  by  IbmlllaTlty 
dings.”  —  C’lettkmd  Herald. 


the  FOE  IN  THE  HOUSEHOLD.  By 

X  Cabolucb  Chxsebbo’.  IvoL  Svo.  Paper, 75 cents; 
Cloth,  S  1.25. 

An  engaging  and  instructive  story  of  domestic  lilb,  paint¬ 
ing  In  strong  but  truthful  colors  some  of  the  evil  Influences 
that  mar  the  beauty  and  destroy  the  peaco  of  many  a 
household. 


“THE  POE  IN  THE  HOUSEHOLD," 

X  by  CaroUneCbesebro’.lsa  story  of  intense  dramatic 
Interest,  and  is  written  with  a  force  as  well  as  a  delicacy 
traly  admirable.”  —  Bottom  Pott. 

the  foe  in  the  household. 

L  ’’A  powerful  story  of  domestic  life.”  —  Bottom  Com- 
imomaemith. 

"  A  very  mtercsting  domestic  story.”—  Clerelamd  Her¬ 
at^ _ _ 

COMETHINQ  TO  DO.  Paper,  76  cents ; 

^  Clotb,SI.25. 

O-YE  ESTIMATE. 

”  That  the  *  Woman  Question  ’  should  avail  Itself  of  the 
advantages  of  the  novel  Is  fUr  and  legitimate.  What  wo¬ 
men  i4  Intdligence  and  culture,  who  are  dependent  upon 
their  ewn  exertions  for  subsistence,  shall  *  oo,’  especially 
In  Xew  England,  where  the>'  ate  mure  numerous  than  . 
men.  Is  an  Important  practical  question,  and  the  portion  ' 
ot'  this  book  devoM  to  it  will  give  it  good  help.  Ilut  the 
author  aims  to  aid  ftee  religion  quite  as  much  as  woman’s 
labor,  and  in  this  reapect  It  can  do  no  good.  Herr  the 
IsHik  affect*  candor,  but  it  really  earicatnies  and  sneers. 

It  pat*  on  offensive  airs,  and  disturts  the  views  of  Chris¬ 
tian*.  Oar  charity  assumes  the  author  to  be  too  unfUmll- 
lar  with  Christians  and  Christianity  to  be  competent  to 
reitort  them.  We  do  not  vronder  that  he  has  withheld  hi* 
n  ime,”  —  Sew  Fort  Ckrittimm  Jidvoeate. 


the  SILENT  PARTNER  By  Elizabeth 

A  Sti'abt  Pbelfs,  Author  of  “TTie  Oates  Ajar, 

“  Hedged  In,”  etc.  1  vol.  16mo.  S IJIO. 

”  A  very  graphic  and  beart-stirring  narrative  of  the 
miseries  of  a  large  class  of  fUctury  operatives  In  America. 
....  At  least  an  outspoken  sometimes  an  eloquent,  con¬ 
tribution  to  an  Important  anil  pathetic  class  of  Uterature.” 
—Lemdom  Atkeneemm. 

The  silent  partner.  $i.60. 

”  Under  this  not  veiy  suggestive,  yet  as  It  proves 
most  apt  title,  Mkis  Phelps  has  but  forth  one  of  her  very 
ehaiacteristic  books.  In  which  she  deals  trenchant  blows 

at  one  of  the  great  wrongs  of  the  age . The  HUeiit 

Partner’  must  anil  attention  to  the  great  evils  In  our  flu;- 
toiy  towns.  It  Is  a  brave,  powerful,  and  deeply  Interest¬ 
ing  story.  The  characters  are  vrell  drawn  and  inarkeil, 
8ip  Oarth  is  a  wonder  In  her  way,  and  Bub  Mell  might 
have  stepped  fbrth  (TOm  DIckena’s  graphic  pen.  It  Is 
hardly  too  much  to  say  that  no  .tmerican  writer  is  doing 
mure  for  the  Improvement  and  elevation  of  the  people  than 
Miss  Phelps.”  —  Ckrittian  Regttter. 

%*  For  sale  by  all  Bobksellerx.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  ro- 
oel^  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

JAMES  R  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston, 

_ Late  Tleknor  A  Fields,  and  Fields,  Osgood.  A  Co. 


COLD  BY  SUBSCRIPTION  ONLY. 

O  Ladles  and  Gentlemen  throughout  the  country  are  in¬ 
vited  to  solicit  subscriptions  fbr  the  new  works  now  in 
press  fur  the  Subscription  Department  of  JAMES  It.  OS- 
GOOD  A  CO.  Liberal  ternu,  exclusive  territory,  and 
every  encouragement  given.  Address,  for  fUll  particulars, 
M.  A.  BKOW^  A  CO.,  144  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


COMETHINO  TO  DO.  A  N#sw  Novel 
O  another  estimate. 

“  It  Is  a  story  of  great  power  and  dramatic  hiterest,  and 
is  written  In  a  way  to  enchain  the  attention.  'There  is 
something  very  beautiful  m  the  life  of  Alice,  who  in  a 
sweet  and  gentle  way  finds  ever  *  something  to  do,’  while 
in  the  glonoaa  beauty  and  commanding  talents  of  her  sis¬ 
ter  Celta  there  Is  a  pathos  anti  a  vein  of  sadness  that  make 
<«r  very  heart*  ache.  Woman’s  rights,  and  other  absorb¬ 
ing  topKS  of  the  times  And  a  place  in  this  book,  tbourdi 
nut  to  a  wearisome  extent.  .Sweet  vistas  arc  opened  up 
to  ns.  where  nature  I*  seen  in  all  her  loveliness,  and  where 
the  heart  goes  out  fbr  the  pure  and  simple  pleasures  of 
rural  llfe.’^—  Comeord  People. 

i^EGINALD  ARCHER  By  Anne  M. 

XV  CxAirx  SExnriiKE,  author  of  ”  finlly  Chester,” 
*' Opportunity,”  etc.  1  voL  I2mo.  $2.00. 

ONE  OPINION. 

"  It  Is  a  powerfully  written,  nnbealthy,  exciting  story, 
hi  which  the  grace  of  the  writer’s  style  and  the  artistic 
development  of  character  and  plot  scarcely  compensate 
for  the  vrarped  views  of  life  and  society  that  It  depicts. 
We  do  not  believe  that  there  1*  a  general  disregard  of  the 
duties  ot  proprieties  of  life  In  the  fUshionable  circles  of 
society.  In  any  of  our  dtle*.  We  do  not  think  that  virtue 
and  Integrity  are  exceptional  characteristic*  of  our  people. 
We  sbooU  be  very  sorry  to  have  such  a  book  a*  ‘  Begi- 
nald  Archer’  placed  In  the  hands  of  any  young  person 
whose  Judgment  wonU  be  warped  by  Its  unnaturally  col¬ 
ored  pictures  and  niijnst  representations  of  the  daily  life 
about  us.  We  ate  sorry  to  see  great  talents  debased  to 
such  fUse  and  nKietrlcloa*  work,  for  the  results  must 
necessarily  be  transient  and  unsatufhetory.”  —  UmtitriUe 
t'oarier- Journal. 

■REGINALD  ARCHER  A  new  Novel 
XV  another  opinion. 

”  *  Reginald  Archer  ’  is  the  story  of  a  rake,  delicately 
told,  and  pervaded  with  a  sound  moral  and  social  philoso¬ 
phy.  Ihe  style  of  the  author  Is  crisp,  vigorous,  and 
dramatic,  and  her  descriptive  scenes  are  vivid.  She  has 
an  intuitive  perception  of  the  secret  springs  of  human 
nature,  and  her  characterizatlmu  are  therefore  truthfully 
natural.  Watmth,nnotlon,llfe— conscienee.fldellty.nu- 
bility  — manly  worth  and  womanly  purity— briUiancy, 
faacinatioii,  unfUlness- social  degradation  and  personal 
vice,— these  exist  side  by  side,  in  striking  contrast,  so  de¬ 
picted  as  to  cause  the  reader  to  love  the  one  and  loathe 
the  other,  charmed  with  the  style  of  the  writer,  yet  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  vent  of  the  underlying  current  of  princi¬ 
ple  which  ever  directs  the  chaniwl  of  events  on  the  sur- 
f»ct."—Reeketter  Democrat. 


JOHN  WOOLMAN'S  JOURNAL, 

O  WlthanlntrodncUonby  JonO.  Whittieb.  1vol. 
lAmo.  UnUorm  with  the  Merrimack  Edition  ot  Wart- 
TiBx’s  Prose  Wofks.  tlM. 

“Get  the  vnitlngs  of  John  Woolman  by  heart.”— 
Cbazlbs  Laxb.  — — — 

JOURNAL  OF  JOHN  WOOLMAN. 

cl  "A perfect gemi  His  is  a  beantlfUl  sool.  An  Illit¬ 
erate  tailor,  be  writes  m  a  style  of  the  most  exquisite  pur¬ 
ity  and  grace.  His  moral  qualHiee  ate  transferred  to  his 
writings.  Hit  religlen  is  love.  His  Christianity  is  most 
invMi^— K  is  fhaematlng.”— H.  Cbebb  Kobixsox,  m 
his  Dtary.  - 

JOHN  WOOLMAN’S  JOURNAL. 

tl  "'Oet  the  writings  of  John  Woolman  by  heart,’ 
quoth  gentle  Ella,  ’and  love  the  early  Quakers.’  We 
know  uiat  we  love  many  of  the  later  ones,  and  not 
least  of  them  John  Q.  Whittier,  and  a  volume  that  comes 
to  us  with  the  united  commendation  of  onr  Quaker  poet 
ami  of  Charles  Lamb  has  unquestioned  passport  to  onr 
hearts.  The  edition  of  this  Quaker  claasic  which  reaches 
ns  feesh  (TOm  the  press  of  Jas.  K.  Osgood  A  Co.,  ha*  an 
introdneUon  (TOm  the  pen  of  Mr.  Whittier,  which  Is  a  val¬ 
uable  work  m  Itself  as  well  as  introdnetian  to  John  Wool- 
man.”- JKos  York  Evening  MaU. 

“  A  FRIEND’S  GIFT.  Sach,  in  more 

Am.  senses  than  olt^  Is  'John  Woolman’s  Journal,’ 
just  published  hy  K.  Osgood  A  Co.  It  It  the  record  of  a 
Friend,  and  It  given  to  the  American  public  by  an  emi¬ 
nent  disciple  of  that  benign  fiaternity.  How  calm  and 
sa-eet  and  salubrious.  In  tite  feverish,  overstrained  literary 
atmosphere  and  ecclesiastical  contentions  of  oiu  age, 
come  the  gentle,  pure,  and  holy  counsels  of  John  Wool- 
man!  Bme  appropriate  is  it  that  he  should  be  revived  to 
the  love  of  tbonghtfUl  minds  ^  the  gracious  aixl  giae^l 
srerdSj^TFblttter!  ”  —  H.  T.  IxcKkBuax. 
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THE  SCIENCE  OF  COMPARATIVE 
RASCALITY. 

Moralists  are  bezuminw  to  find  that 
the  development  of  modem  society  is 
bringing  them  lace  to  lace  with  new  proh- 
lems  in  ethics.  Formerly  it-  was  considered 
sufficient  to  desert  vices  and  crimes ;  now 
it  is  found  necessary  to  compare  them  with 
each  other,  and  indicate  their  relations. 
Comparative  Anatomy  is  an  acknowledged 
science,  which  has  shed  immense  light  on 
the  mysteries  of  the  human  body;  Com¬ 
parative  Rascality  is  an  imperfectly  recog¬ 
nized  science,  hot  one  sure  in  the  end  to 
clear  up  some  of  the  mysteries  of  the  human 
conscience,  and  establish  just  relations  be¬ 
tween  rogues  occupying  palaces  and  rogues 
imprisoned  in  jails. 

TTie  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  prac¬ 
tical  morali^  is  the  vast  space  which  still 
separates  onences  punishable  by  law,  from 
offences  which  law  practically  overlooks.  It 
is  the  misfortune  of  our  country  that  it  pre¬ 
sents  some  of  the  worst  examples  of  this 
huM  injustice.  Take,  for  example,  the  city 
of  New  York.  If  we  may  believe  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  its  most  honest,  independent,  and 
intrepid  newsrapers,  such  as  the  Times, 
Tribune,  and  Evening  Pott,  robberj',  on  a 
large  scale,  is  a  perfectly  respectaVle  oc¬ 
cupation  in  that  great  metropolis.  The 
sneak-thief,  the  wretch  who  pilfers  for  a 
wretched  living,  is  punished  when  he  is 
caiffiht,  as  in  c^er  municipalities ;  but  the 
trowle  is  that  the  ingenious  demagogues 
who  manage  to  get  the  political  control  of 
the  city  are  allowed  to  steal  millions  on 
millions  without  the  slightest  danger  of  ex¬ 
chanring  their  Fiffh-Avenue  dwmlings  for 
a  ceu  in  the  Tombs.  Hie  small  Hiiet  who 
steals  ten,  or  fiffy  or  a  hundred  dollars,  has 
the  decency  to  practise  his  profession  in  a 
secret  way,  modestly  shnnnmg  the  light; 
the  big  tmef  does  Us  d^redations  in  the 
full  blaze  of  the  sun.  The  small  thief  is 
celebrated  only  in  the  small  type  of  the 
newspaper,  which  announces,  in  a  few  lines, 
his  dismissal  from  the  Court  to  the  Prison ; 
the  bi^  thief  is  thundered  against  in  leaded 
editomls,  but  he  none  the  less  complacently 
retires  to  his  wine  and  walnuts,  in  the  big 
house  he  has  erected  out  of  the  “  swag  ”  of 
his  colossal  knavery,  with  the  Astors  and 
the  Taylors  ready  to  testify  that  he  is  a  re¬ 
spectable  man. 

The  science  of  Comparative  Rascality 


would  be  a  very  simple  study  if  confined 
merely  to  the  consideration  of  such  ex¬ 
tremes.  The  criminal  imprisoned  or  hanged 
is  so  palpably  less  guilty  than  such  a  crim¬ 
inal  rolling  in  affluenc’e,  that  there  is  hardly 
a  ground  for  scientific  comparison.  The 
ne.xt  comparison  would  naturally  be  between 
the  gambler,  and  the  stock-speculator  who 
contrives  a  “comer”  in  stocks.  There  is 
something  amusing  to  a  comprehensive  mor¬ 
alist  in  the  rage  of  the  Law  against  gam¬ 
bling,  and  its  toleration  of  gambling  in  its 
worst,  its  most  demoralizing,  its  most  de- 
stractivB  form.  Eveiybody  Knows  that  the 
money  lost  and  gained  in  the  gambling 
hells  18  as  nothing  when  compared  with  the 
money  lost  and  gained  every  day  in  Wall 
Street,  the  most  horrible  gambling  *bell  on 
the  American  continent.  Let  it  granted 
that  the  professional  gambler  cheats;  but 
there  is  nothing  so  utterly  base,  dishonest, 
and  inhuman  as  the  cheating  of  a  stock 
“  Ring,”  which  runs  a  particular  security  up 
or  down,  merely  to  tempt  outsiders  into 
their  trap,  and  then  mercilessly  to  rub  them 
of  their  money.  But  we  know  that  the 
professional  gambler  is  a  person  watched  by 
the  police;  the  “coraerers”  of  stocks  are 
among  the  richest,  most  reimected,  most 
powerful,  most  “  enterprising  men  of  the 
countr}’.  The  science  of  Comparative  Ras¬ 
cality  would  be  very  valuable  if  inexorably 
applied  to  such  a  case  as  this. 

The  liar  is  justly  held  in  general  contempt: 
the  poisoner  is  universally  abhorred ;  but  still 
what  is  the  practice  of  adulteration  in  what 
we  eat  and  drink  but  a  vast  scheme  of  syste¬ 
matic  lying  and  poisoning?  Yet  everybody 
knows  that  respectable  memt^rs  of  churcbes, 
not  only  deal  in  articles  which  are  known  to 
be  false  and  poisonous,  but  often  condescend 
to  be  manufacturers  of  such  articles.  Alex¬ 
ander  the  8ixth,  Caesar  Borgia,  and  Brin- 
villiers  only  poisoned  particular  individuals, 
who  might  happen  to  obstruct  their  partic¬ 
ular  schemes.  They  had  no  desire  to  poi¬ 
son  slowly  a  whole  community  in  order  to 
make  money.  We  think,  if  they  could  be 
raised  from  the  dead,  they  would  be  some¬ 
what  startled  to  find  that  lying  and  poison¬ 
ing  were  considered  as  legitimate  branches 
of  business.  This  fact  amne  would  prove 
that  the  science  of  Comparative  Rascality  is 
still  in  its  infancy. 

Bobbery  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  is  a  seri¬ 
ous  offence.  To  pick  the  pocket,  or  break 
into  the  house  of  a  private  individual,  is  a 
crime  punishable  by  imprisonment.  But  it 
is  well  known  that  a  colossal  pickpocket 
and  burglar,  may  bribe  a  legislature  for  the 
purpose  of  plundering  a  community,  with¬ 
out  suffering  any  other  punishment  than 
that  which  comes  fixim  the  vague  denuncia¬ 
tion  of  a  few  honest  newspapers. 

All  law  implies  that  a  deliberate  wrong, 
done  by  one  man  to  another,  is  to  be  pun¬ 
ished.  The  law  is  operative  as  respects 
small  offenders ;  but  it  is  practically  nulli¬ 
fied  in  the  matter  of  taxation.  The  secur¬ 
ity  of  property  depends  on  taxing  equitably 
the  whole  community,  in  order  to  raise 
yearly  large  sums  to  pay  policemen,  soldiers, 
and  magistrates,  to  save  society  from  that 
anarchy  in  which  property  is  hopelessly 
wrecked.  It  might  therefore  be  supposed 
that  the  richer  a  man  is  the  more  ready  he 
would  be  to  pay  his  honest  portion  oi  the 

Sneral  tax.  Far  otherwise  is  the  fact. 

le  moment  people  get  property  to  any 
large  amount  uey  exert  their  ingenuity  in 
throwing  the  expense  of  protecting  it  on 
their  poorer  neignbors,  less  interested  than 
they  m  its  protection.  This  phase  of  the 
science  of  Comparative  Rascality  would 
alone  furnish  matter  for  a  volume.  We 
merely  give  the  slightest  hint  of  the  folly  as 
well  as  meanness  involved  in  the  theory  on 
which  these  millionnaires  appear  to  relv. 

One  more  illustration,  and  we  vrill  leave 
this  hateful  subject.  The  system  of  credit 
is  now  so  generally  established  that  civiliza¬ 
tion  itself  depends  on  its  preservation.  It 
is  fundamentally  based  on  honesty.  \^en 
a  man  signs  an  obligation  to  pay  a  certain 
sum  at  a  defined  date,  he  pledges  all  the 
moral  character  there  is  in  him  to  its  frlfil- 
ment.  At  whatever  sacrifice  to  himself,  he 
engages  to  pay  his  note ;  and  if  he  cannot 
pay  It  at  maturity,  he  delivers  his  property 
to  his  creditor.  This  is  the  simple  state¬ 
ment  of  the  fact  of  credit  as  respects  the 
humble  creditor.  Bankers  insist  on  it  in¬ 
exorably.  No  man  who  trades  on  a  small 
capital  can  evade  it.  The  moment  he  ap- 
peus  before  a  Banker,  or  a  Board  of  Dir^ 
tors,  ho  is  overcome  hy  the  moral  power 
which  flashes  indignantly  from  their  eyes. 
He  sacrifices  the  small  eamii^s  of  long  years, 
and  pays  his  note.  Far  different  is  it  with 
the  man  who  attaches  no  moral  responsibility 
to  his  signature.  He  is  the  Napoleon  of  Com¬ 
merce.  The  possessor  of  five  millions,  he 


gives  out  his  notes  for  ten  millions  in  the  hope 
of  making  fifteen.  The  time  comes  when  his 
“  enterprise  ”  has  been  carried  so  far  that 
his  creditors  think  it  is  judicious  to  arrest 
his  onward  career ;  but  in  stopping  him  in 
his  business  insanity,  they  think  it  impor¬ 
tant  that  he  should  reap  its  fruits.  He  is  to 
be  petted  at  the  expense  of  the  poorer  people 
»'ho  have  trusted  him.  It  is  important  tnat 
his  large  fortune  should  be  secured,  through 
what  is  called  an  “  extension,”  although  a 
hundred  people  who  followed  modestly  in 
his  wake  should  be  relentlessly  sacrificed. 
This  is  the  last  stage  of  business  demoraliza¬ 
tion,  on  the  principles  of  Comparative  Ras¬ 
cality. 

THE  MALE  COSTUME  OF  THE  PERIOD. 

WE  went  to  see  a  play  the  other  evening, 
—  one  of  those  old-fashioned  English 
comedies  that  are  in  five  acts  and  seem  to 
be  in  fifteen.  There  were  several  unhappy 
virtuous  people,  and  a  number  of  veiy 
merry  wicked  ones ;  there  was  a  lost  father 
and  a  forged  will ;  and  when  all  was  said 
and  done,  the  heroine  fell  into  the  arms  of 
her  lover  amid  the  soft  murmurs  of  the 
parquette,  and  the  frustrated  villain  of  the 
pieee  was  led  away  by  the  ear  to  the  noisy 
satisfaction  of  the  gallery.  But  it  was  in 
none  of  these  circumstances  that  we  conde¬ 
scended  to  take  interest.  The  thing  that 
held  us  a  pleased  spectator  was  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  the  graceful  costume  of 
a  certain  player  who  lo^ed  like  a  fine  old 
portrait  —  by  Vandyke  perhaps’ — that  had 
somehow  got  alive  and  kicked  off  its  frame. 

We  do  not  know  at  what  epoch  of  the 
world’s  history  the  scene  of  the  play  was 
laid ;  possibly  the  author  knew,  but  it  was 
evident  that  the  actors  did  not,  for  their 
costumes  represented  quite  antagonistic 
periods;  but  this  anachronism  in  no  degree 
detracted  from  the  special  pleasure  we  took 
in  the  young  person  called  Delorme.  He 
was  not  in  himself  interesting ;  he  was  like 
that  Major  Waters  in  “Pepys’s  Diary,”  — 
“  a  most  amorous  melancholy  gentleman 
who  is  under  a  despayr  in  love,  which 
makes  him  bad  company  ” ;  it  was  entirely 
Delorme’s  dress.  We  never  saw  mortal 
man  in  a  dress  more  sensible  and  becoming. 
'The  material  was  according  to  Polonius’s 
dictum,  rich  but  not  gaudy,  of  some  dark 
cherry-colored  stuff  with  trimmings  of  a 
deeper  shade.  Our  idea  of  a  doublet  is 
so  misty  that  we  shall  not  venture  to  say 
the  gentleman  wore  a  doublet.  It  was  a 
loose  coat  of  some  kind  hanging  veiy  grace¬ 
fully  from  the  shoulders  and  looped  at  the 
throat,  showing  a  tasteful  arrangement  of 
lacework  below.  Full  trousers  reaching  to 
the  tops  of  buckskin  boots,  and  a  low-crowned 
felt  hat,  —  not  a  brigand’s  hat,  but  a  pic¬ 
turesque  shapeless  head-gear,  one  side  fas¬ 
tened  up  with  a  jewel,  —  completed  the 
essentisu  portions  of  our  friend’s  attire.  It 
was  a  costume  to  walk  in,  to  ride  in,  to  sit 
in.  The  wearer  of  it  could  not  be  awk¬ 
ward  if  he  tried,  and  we  will  do  Delorme 
the  justice  to  say  that  he  put  his  dress  to 
some  severe  tests.  But  he  was  graceful  all 
the  while,  and  made  us  wish  that  our  coun¬ 
trymen  would  throw  off  their  present  hide¬ 
ous  habiliments  and  hasten  to  the  measur¬ 
ing-room  of  Delorme’s  tailor. 

In  turning  over  the  plates  of  an  old  hook 
of  fashions  we  smile  at  the  monstrous  rig  in 
which  our  worthy  great^randsires  saw  fit 
to  deck  themselves,  ^e  knee-breeches, 
the  pigtail,  and  the  triangular  chapeau  dc 
bras,  were  queer  enough.  Heaven  knows; 
but  if  a  Broadway  or  a^acon  Street  swell 
—  with  his  monkey-jacket,  scant  trousers, 
and  horrible  stove-pipe  hat — could  catch  a 
single  glimpse  of  himself  with  the  eyes  of 
his  ancestors,  he  would  beseech  his  friends 
to  place  him  in  a  lunatic  asylum.  Whatever 
strides  we  may  have  m^e  in  arts  and 
sciences,  we  have  fallen  behindhand  in  the 
matter  of  costume.  That  Americans  do  not 
tattoo  themselves,  and  do  go  folly  clad, 
—  we  are  speaking  exclusively  of  the 
brutal  sex,  —  is  about  all  that  can  be  said 
in  favor  of  our  present  fashions.  We  wish 
we  had  the  vocabulary  of  Herr  Teufel  s- 
drdekh  with  which  to  inveigh  against  the 
dress-coat  of  our  evening  parties,  that  angu¬ 
lar  swallow-tailed  coat  wnich  makes  a  man 
look  like  a  bird,  and  a  bad  bird  at  that. 
“  As  long  as  a  man  wears  the  modem  coat,” 
says  Leigh  Hunt,  “  he  has  no  right  to  de¬ 
spise  any  dress.  What  snips  at  the  collar 
and  lapels  I  What  a  mechanical  and  ridic¬ 
ulous  cut  about  the  flaps  I  What  buttons 
in  front  that  are  never  meant  to  button, 
and  ^et  are  no  ornament  I  And  what  an 
exquisitely  absurd  pair  of  buttons  at  the 
baA  1  gravely  regarded,  nevertheless,  and 
thought  as  indispensably  necessary  to  every 
well-conditioned  coat,  as  other  bits  of  metal 
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or  bone  are  to  the  bodies  of  savages  whom 
we  laugh  at.  There  is  absolutely  not  one 
iota  of  sense,  grace,  or  even  economy  in  the 
modem  coat.”  Still  more  offensive  is  the  hat 
of  the  period.  We  wish  we  could  ostracise  all 
the  stove-pipe  hats  at  present  blasting  the 
landscape  of  the  United  States,  and  sit  down, 
metaphorically,  on  the  hat-box  of  every  Eng¬ 
lishman  landing  on  our  shores.  That  a  Chris¬ 
tian  can  go  about  unabashed  with  a  round 
tower  on  nis  head,  shows  what  civilization 
has  done  for  us  in  the  way  of  taste  in  per¬ 
sonal  decoration.  When  an  Indian  squaw 
comes  into  a  Western  settlement  the  first 
thing  she  purchases  is  a  beaver  hat.  Her 
instinct  as  to  the  eternal  fitness  of  things 
teaches  her  that  its  only  proper  place  is  on 
the  skull  of  a  barbarian. 

It  was  while  revolving  these  pleasing  re¬ 
flections  in  our  mind,  mat  oiur  friend  De¬ 
lorme  walked  across  the  stage  in  the  fourth 
act,  and  though  there  was  nothing  in  the  sit¬ 
uation  nor  in  the  text  of  the  play  to  warrant 
it,  we  broke  into  tremendous  applause  from 
which  we  desisted  onl^  at  the  suggestion 
of  an  usher,  —  a  being  in  a  paper  colw  and 
a  swallow-tailed  coat.  Our  solitary  ova¬ 
tion  to  Master  Delorme  was  an  involnatarj’, 
and  we  think  pardonable  protest  against 
the  male  costume  of  our  own  time. 


NOTES. 

The  Patriarch  Gregory,  who  was  hanged  in 
Stambonl  during  the  War  of  Independence,  had 
more  adventures  after  he  was  dead  than  often 
fall  to  the  lot  of  living  men.  The  body  was  hung 
up  for  three  days  in  tne  Pbanar  and  then  handed 
over  to  the  Jews  to  be  dragged  about  the  streets 
for  two  days  more,  at  the  end  of  which  it  was 
flung  into  the  Golden  Horn.  The  orthodox 
contention  is  that  it  afterwards  floated,  and  was 
picked  up  privately  by  the  master  of  a  Greek 
ship  in  the  harbor,  who  smuggled  it  away  in  a 
barrel  of  spirits  to  Odessa,  where  it  was  formally 
identified  ny  a  commission  of  Greek  refugMs.  It 
was  then  buried  in  great  honor  by  the  Russian 
authorities  in  the  cathedral  where  it  has  since 
renmineil.  There  is  said  to  be  no  rest  for  the 
wicked;  there  seems  to  be  equally  short  com¬ 
mons  of  quietude  for  the  go<^,  for  poor  Gr%- 
ory’s  vicissitudes  are  not  yet  over.  The  body 
of  the  “  martyred  ”  prelate  bos  been  asked  for 
by  the  Greek  from  ths  Russian  Government, 
and  is  to  receive  the  honor  of  a  national  funeral 
at  Athens  in  pursuance  of  a  recent  vote  of  the 
Greek  Chamber.  The  Porte  refused  to  allow  a 
Greek  frigate  to  pass  up  to  Odessa  to  receive 
these  alleged  remains,  but  gave  permission  for  a 
merchant  vessel  to  do  so,  stipulating  that  the 
ship  should  pass  through  the  Bosphorus  during 
the  night,  so  os  to  preclude  any  possible  demon¬ 
stration  on  the  part  of  the  local  Greek  popula¬ 
tion.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Patriarch 
Gregory  will  be  allowed  a  little  rest  after  this. 
But  the  graves  which  one  age  reveres  are  not 
always  respected  by  the  next.  He  may  have  to 
vacate  his  Athenian  tomb  after  a  century  or 
two.  Here  arc  the  Parisians  complaining  that 
they  have  got  "  a  mummy  ”  on  their  hands  — 
the  remains  of  the  great  Napoleon  Bonaparte ! 


The  New  York  Nation  indulges  in  some 
gratifying  praises  of  Every  Saturday.  Ma¬ 
caulay  says  somethin"  about  the  opinion  of  for¬ 
eigners  being  in  certain  respects  like  the  verdict 
of  posterity.  We  have  long  regarded  the  Na¬ 
tion  as  the  representative  of  the  best  English 
and  Colonial  thought  in  America. 

The  Engli.sh  members  of  the  High  Commis¬ 
sion  will  bless  their  stars  and  garters  when  they 
once  more  set  their  feet  on  Old  England's  shore, 
if  they  have  really  had  said  to  them  all  the  wit¬ 
ty  and  sarcastic  things  which  the  Wasbingtoii 
gossips  report  As  far  as  we  can  discover,  no 
American  lady  has  ever  given  them  a  civil  word 
since  their  arrival,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  dis¬ 
tracting  blondes  and  brunettes  who  figure  in  the 
lii.shion  journals  us  the  lovely  Mrs.  S.  and  the 
Itewitching  Mrs.  L.,  have  never  let  slip  a  chance 
to  teach  the  stalwart  Englishcrs  a  lesson.  A 
specimen  of  one  of  those  delicious  mots  which 
have  found  such  extensive  currency  in  news- 
)iapcrs  of  a  social  cast,  comes  to  hand  so  pat 
that  we  cannot  Ibrbear  quoting  it ;  — 

The  other  day  one  of  the  ‘  High  Joints,’  as 
the  comm'issioners  are  irreverently  called  bv  the 
Washington  cspitol,  said  to  a  pretty  girl,  '  Where 
are  all  your  handsome  men  ?  The  ladies  are  very 
wel',  but  ’pon  my  soul,  you  know,  I  have  n’t  seen 
a  handsome  man  since  1  ’ve  been  here.’  *  Ah,’  said 
the  young  lady,  sweetly, '  bnt  yon  have  handsome 
msn  in  Koglanu.  I  presume  ?  ’  ‘0  yes,  of  oonrse, 
identy  oftbem  !  ’  *  Then  why,’  she  asked,  ‘  did 
net  the  Queen  send oae  here 

We  knew  our  American  women  were  beauti¬ 
ful,  but  we  really  didn't  think  they  were  so  se- 
t\ru!  —  and  polite. 


A  private  letter  t'rom  London  brings  us 
some  pleasant  intelligence  concerning  two 
American  artists  now  abro.id,  —  Bonghton  and 
Ilcnncssy.  The  Royal  Academy  liiu  paid  the 
latter  artist  the  distinguisheil  honor  of  accept¬ 
ing  three  pictures  from  his  easel  for  the  Exhi¬ 
bition  now  open.  It  is  diflicult  to  get  even  one 
painting  into  the^Exhibition,  and,  under  the  cir¬ 


cumstances,  Mr.  Hennessy’s  works  being  wholly  | 
unknown  there,  his  success  is  something  un-  i 
usual.  Blit  his  deserved  good  fortune  does  not  I 
end  here ;  the  Academy  has  not  only  accepted  his  j 
■jiictures,  but  has  hung  two  of  them  on  the  line,  i 
one  being  in  “  the  room  of  honor  ”  near  Millais’s 
nreat  paintiug,  —  the  picture  of  the  year.  Mr. 
Hennessy  wisely  selected  American  subjects  for 
his  dAut.  His  canvases  are  entitled  "  A  Bar¬ 
berry  Picker,  New  England,”  “  On  the  Sands 
—  Long  Island  Sound,”  and  “  Over  the  Sea, 
near  Newport.”  Mr.  Boughton,  who  takes 
very  high  rank  in  England,  as  he  does  in  this 
country,  has  two  charming  works  in  the  Exhi¬ 
bition,  —  “A  Page  from  Pamela,”  and  “  Colder 
than  the  Snow.”  American  art  may  well  be 
content  with  being  so  ably  represents  in  the 
Royal  Academy.  _ 

The  Buffalo  Commercial  Adoerliter  kindly  says 
that  ”  the  demand  for  the  number  of  Evert 
Saturday  containing  Mr.  S.  Eytinge’s  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  ‘  Heathen  Chinee,'  was  entirely 
exhausted  in  a  few  days  from  the  time  of  publica¬ 
tion.”  Our  generally  correct  and  always  amiable 
contemporary  is  slightly  wrong.  It  was  not  the 
demanu  that  was  exhausted,  but  the  supply  of 
Every  Saturday,  we  are  happy  to  state. 


We  believe  that  a  writer  in  the  New  York  j 
Tribune  has  been  the  first  to  attempt  an  ex-  | 
planation  of  the  origin  and  signification  of  the 
barbarons  term  Ku-Klux.  In  his  “  Calamities 
and  Quarrels  of  Authors,”  Disraeli  in  the  course 
of  an  article  on  Martin  Mar-Prelate,  quotes  the 
following  verses  from  Weever’s  “Funeral 
Monuments.”  The  lines  were  written  on  the 
death  of  John  Penry  (not  Penry  as  printed  in 
the  Tribune),  a  Welsh  nonconformist 
“  The  IVeLobnian  is  baniosU, 

IVbo  at  our  kirke  flanftnl. 

And  at  tbv  stato  banovd. 

And  bn-ned  are  his  buks  ; 

And  thoU);b  he  Ik;  hanoud, 

Yet  he  Ls  not  wranKed  ; 

The  deii  has  him  Cmsed 
In  bis  krukvd  kiuks.’’ 

We  agree  with  the  writer  in  thinking  that  the 
deil’s  kruk&l  kiuks  (crooked  claws  or  clutches) 
would  be  a  very  appropriate  name  for  those  em¬ 
issaries  of  Satin  known  in  our  days  as  the  Ku- 
Klux.  AVo  have  probably  got  hold  of  the  deri¬ 
vation  of  the  term ;  now  let  us  get  hold  of  the 
Kn-Klux  themselves. 


When  business  is  dull  in  Chicago  the  people 
sue  the  Times  for  libel.  That  journal  has  re¬ 
cently  had  a  rich  harvest  of  libel  suits.  Smith 
Whittier  who  considers  himself  damaged  to  the 
amount  of  $25,000  —  what  a  lot  of  character 
he  mast  have  had  exposed  to  injury  —  is  the 
latest  plaintiff.  _ 

After  the  revelations  of  the  way  things 
were  conducteil  in  the  Brighton  slaughter-houses, 
Bostonians,  naturally  enough,  looked  upon 
beef  with  a  certain  degree  of  suspicion.  They 
took  to  eating  fish  with  a  unanimity  that  led  the 
finnv  tribe  to  suppose  that  Lent  had  TOt  an  ex¬ 
tension.  In  the  midst  of  this  one  John  Snow, 
fish-dealer,  while  cleaning  his  commodity  made 
a  slight  incision  with  the  knife  in*the  thumb  of 
his  right  hand.  The  next  day  the  thumb  began 
to  swell,  then  the  arm,  then  one  of  the  legs,  and 
finally  Mr.  Snow  died.  Bostonians  looked 
askance  at  fish  until  the  physicians  assured  the 
public  that  the  unfortunate  man  had  fallen  a 
victim  to  pyoimia,  which,  as  every  child  in 
Boston  knows,  means  inflammation  of  the  veins 
and  could  no  more  lie  produced  by  a  fish  than 
by  a  strawberry.  We  are  on  our  dorsal  ail¬ 
ment  again. 

The  Emperor  William  and  William  Tweed 
resemble  each  other  in  their  self-sacrificing  de¬ 
votion  to  art.  They  refuse  to  have  their  busts 
made.  This  may  be  affectation  in  the  case  of 
the  Emperor,  but  with  our  William  it  is  pure 
regard  lor  sculpture. 


One  of  the  few  results  of  the  horse-car  mur¬ 
der  in  New  York  is  a  placard  posted  in  the 
Fourth-Avenue  cars  announcing  that  drunken 
and  disorderly  persons  must  be  prevented  by  the 
conductors  from  riding  in  the  cars  of  that  line. 
This  is  a  revolution  indeed.  Formerly  a  sober 
man  would  feel  himself  dc  trap  on  certain  of  the  j 
city  cars  after  nine  o’clock.  We  trust  that  the 
regulation  regarding  intoxicated  persons  will  be 
adopted  and  enforced  by  the  Boston  horse-car 
companies. 

An  exchange  remarks  that  even  the  despised 
organ-grinder  has  his  good  point  —  “  he  sup¬ 
plies  to  the  ]ient-np  poor  of  our  cities  one  of  the 
greatest  luxuries  of  life,  a  change  of  air.”  But 
then  he  does  not  change  the  air  often  enough. 


It  seems  that  Brigham  Young  has  had  quite 
a  severe  domestic  affliction  during  the  past 
few  years,  —  twenty-seven  of  his  mothers-in-law 
have  died.  Mr.  Young  has  his  sorrows  as  well 
as  his  joys  by  the  wholesale. 


Boston  wouhl  have  been  a  good  place  last 
week  in  which  to  iccruit  a  few  armies.  We 
could  have  put  at  least  four  armies  in  the  field 
with  their  jiroper  complement  of  major-generals. 


SrEAKiNO  of  the  scientific  results  of  the  ob¬ 
servations  of  the  last  eclipse,  the  Londott  Times 
says  :  “  If  America  had  the  credit  of  the  most 
important  spectroscopic  discovery, —  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  true  solar  atmosphere  beneath  the  I 


colored  sierra, —  England  achieved  the  most  im¬ 
portant  photographic  success.  The  work  of 
Professor  Young,  of  America,  and  that  of  Mr. 
Brothers,  of  Manchester,  would  suffice  to  make 
the  eclipse  of  last  December  ever  memorable 
in  the  annals  of  astronomy.” 


PERSONALS. 


—  Two  American  ladies  have  joat  made  a 
70(X)-mile  sledge  trip  across  Siberia. 

—  O’Donovan  Rossa,  the  exile,  has  rented  a 
cottage  for  the  season,  near  Clifton,  Staten 
Island. 

—  William  Bradford,  the  Arctic  painter  who 
is  always  going  somewhere,  has  just  gone  to 
Europe. 

—  General  Clnseret  demands  an  examination. 
A  New  York  paper  says  it  ought  to  be_a  post- 
mortem  one. 

—  Madame  Bonaparte,  though  nearly  ninety, 
is  still  credited  with  the  most  b^utifal  hand  and 
arm  in  Baltimore. 

—  Dr.  Livinntone  is  called  by  the  New  York 
Commercial  “the  most  dead-and-alive  man  of 
the  nineteenth  century.” 

—  Miss  Viola  R.  Crowe  has  become  associ¬ 
ate  editor  of  the  Hudson  Democrat.  She  is  a 
graduate  of  Vassor  College. 

—  'Phe  Princess  Louise  and  the  Marquis  of 
Lome  are  travelling  in  Italy.  They  travel  as 
Lord  and  Lady  Snndridge.  False  pretences. 

—  Elliott,  the  Greenpoint  boat-builder,  has  a 
contract  to  build  a  specially  elegant  racing 
craft  for  the  celebrated  St.  John’s  crew. 

—  Garibaldi  is  tired  of  war,  and  has  asked  of 
the  Italian  Government  200,000  hectares  of  land, 
abandoned  in  Sardinia.  He  wishes  to  cultivate 
it. 

—  Mr.  Jacob  Barker,  so  long  known  as  a  pros¬ 
perous  banker  in  New  Orleans,  has  been  living 
for  the  past  two  years  with  his  son  in  Philadel¬ 
phia. 

—  President  Angell  will  be  inaugurated  at  the 
ensuing  commencement  of  Michigan  University, 
and  not  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term,  as 
first  proposed. 

—  “  The  last  survivor  ”  of  Perry’s  Lake  Erie 
battle  has  died  again.  He  died  three  weeks  ago 
at  Cincinnati,  but  now  has  done  it  again  at  Fall 
River,  under  the  name  of  Nathaniel  Briggs,  aged 
eighty-one. 

—  The  young  Duke  de  Lnynes,  the  richest 
Legitimist  in  France,  who  was  killed  at  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Orleans,  at  the  bead  of  his  battalion,  has 
left  no  heirs.  His  estate  is  valued  at  ten  mil¬ 
lion  francs. 

—  Raphael  Felix,  brother  of  Rachel,  the  gre^ 
actress,  instead  of  being  killed,  as  report^,  in 
the  massacre  of  the  Place  Yendume,  is  to  open 
the  Lyceum,  London,  with  the  company  of  the 
Vaudeville  (Paris)  Theatre. 

—  Agnes  Lewis,  the  jonng  girl  sixteen  years 
old  who  has  this  year  ploughed  one  hundred 
acres  of  land  on  her  father’s  ranebe,  near  An¬ 
tioch,  California,  is  a  cousin  of  Ida  Lewis,  the 
Grace  Darling  of  New  England. 

— Judge  Booth,  of  Chicago,  has  decided  that  a 
marriage  contract^  while  the  parties  were  slaves 
was  not  legal,  and  that  no  divorce  was  therefore 
necessary.  It  is  encouraging  to  find  a  cose  where 
Chicago  declines  to  divorce  a  couple. 

, —  Professor  Armes  is  teaching  the  art  of  re¬ 
membering  in  New  York.  The  Globe  suggests 
that  he  ought  to  get  up  a  good-sized  class  in 
Wall  Street,  because  there  is  a  large  class  there 
who  are  always  for  getting. 

—  Justus  von  Liebig  has  asked  the  King  of 
Bavaria  to  grant  the  sum  of  300,000  florins  for 
the  constraction  of  a  new  chemical  laboratoi^ 
in  Munich,  and  the  King  has  consented.  This 
new  laboratory  will  be  the  largest  of  its  kind 
in  Europe. 

—  John  Hatfield,  who  died  a  few  days  ago  in 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  maker 
of  lucifer  matches  in  this  country.  He  cut  them 
out  one  by  one  with  his  knife  as  long  ago  os  1 836, 
and  prepared  the  chemical  combustible  by  a  pro¬ 
cess  then  known  only  to  himself. 

— William  McDairmid,  though  now  nearly 
ninety,  still  works  at  his  cose  on  The  Cincinnati 
Times  and  Chronicle,  having  been  on  The  Times 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  He  set  up  a  number 
of  Walter  Scott’s  poems  and  parts  ot  his  novels 
from  the  original  MS.  when  he  lived  in  Edin¬ 
burgh  long  ago. 

—  A  Delaware  journal  states  that  C.  Harry 
Franck,  of  Wilmington,  is  giving  a  scries  of  his¬ 
trionic  performances  there,  to  enable  him  to  de¬ 
fray  his  expenses  while  he  studies  for  the  evan¬ 
gelic  ministry.  He  is  said  to  acquit  himself  so 
well  on  the  stage  that  it  is  doubtful  if  he  will 
succeed  in  the  pnlpit. 

—  The  Rev.  W.  W.  King,  recently  of  Zanes¬ 
ville,  O.,  has  gone  to  Chicago  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  there  a  Free  Church  organization 
similar  to  that  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Collyer. 
Mr.  King  has  been  warmly  received  in  that 
city,  where  twelve  years  ago  he  was  pastor  of 
St.  Paul’s  (Univer^ist)  Church. 

—  The  talk  about  Herbert  Spencer’s  taking 
the  Presidency  of  the  proposed  college  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati  is  idle,  the  state  of  Mr.  Spencer’s  health 
being  such  that  his  friends  consider  it  a  physical 
impossibility  for  him  to  attempt  a  voyage 
across  the  Atlantic.  There  is,  however,  no 


reason  to  doubt  that  with  proper  care  and  a 
quiet  life,  he  mav  long  be  spared  to  continue  the 
development  of  his  system  of  philosophy. 

—  George  D.  Prentice  is  buried  in  Cave  Hill 
Cemetery  near  Louisville,  a  small  Grecian  can¬ 
opy  resting  on  four  columns  above  his  grave, 
with  an  urn  in  the  centre  and  on  the  top  a  Ivre 
with  a  broken  string.  He  lies  beside  his  son, 
Courtland  Prentice,  who  was  killed  near  Au¬ 
gusta,  Ky.,  daring  the  war  while  fighting  on 
the  Rebel  side. 

—  The  Journal  de  St.  Petersbourg  publishes 
the  promotions  of  Prince  Gortchakoff  and 
Baron  Brunnow  to  higher  titles  in  recognition 
of  their  services  daring  the  Black  Sea  discu.x- 
sions.  The  Prince  is  accredited  with  the  rank 
of  highness,  and  the  Russian  ambassador  at  the 
English  court  is  made  a  count  He  was  of  no 
account  before. 

—  Maria  Griffin,  a  colored  resident  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  has,  with  her  children,  brought  suit 
against  a  well-known  Virginia  family,  in  the 
United  States  Court  in  Richmond,  to  recover 
property  in  James  City  County,  Virginia, 
valued  at  $200,000,  the  claim  being  based  on 
what  purports  to  be  the  will  of  a  citizen  of  that 
county,  who  died  in  1859. 

—  German  art  has  sustained  a  great  loss  by  tlic 
recent  death  of  Peter  von  Hess,  one  of  the  fore¬ 
most  masters  of  the  Munich  school  of  painters. 
He  was  bom  at  Diisaeldorf  in  1792,  and,  being 
well  recommended  both  by  the  good  social 
position  of  bis  family  and  by  his  early  developed 
talents,  he  was  attached,  in  the  capacity  of 
painter,  to  the  suff  of  Prince  Wrede  during  the 
campaign  in  France  from  1813  to  1815.  A 
numMr  of  excellent  little  genre-paintings  was 
the  result  of  this  period.  In  1818  he  went  to 
Italy,  and  there  produced  some  of  bis  best  pro¬ 
ductions.  To  his  sojourn  in  Greece,  whither 
he  afterwards  went  with  King  Otho,  is  owing 
the  perhaps  most  celebrated  of  bis  pictures,  the 
“  Disembarkation  of  the  Young  King  at  Nau- 
plia.”  Among  the  best  known  of  his  other 
works  are  the  battles  of  Arcis  and  of  Bar-sur- 
Aube,  the  “  Austrian  Camp,”  and  the  “  Cross¬ 
ing  of  the  Beresina,”  the  last  painted  for  the 
Emperor  Nicholas. 


BRET  HARTE’S  POEM. 

The  following  characteristic  poem  by  Mr. 
Bret  Harte  was  read  ^  Mr.  James  T.  Fields 
at  the  Globe  Theatre,  Boston,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Re-Union  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Re¬ 
public,  May  12th,  1871 :  — 

THE  OLD  MAJOR  EXPLAINS. 

(RE-UNION  ARMY  OF  THE  FOTOXAC.) 

(  Hay  12th,  ISH. 

“  V^ELL,  you  see  the  fact  is.  Colonel,  I  don’t 
T  T  know  as  I  can  come. 

For  the  farm  is  not  half  planted  and  there  *s 
work  to  do  at  home. 

And  my  leg  is  getting  troublesome ;  it  laid  me 
up  last  fall, 

And  tne  Doctors  —  they  have  cut  and  hacked  — 
and  never  found  the  ball. 

“  And  then,  for  an  old  man  like  me,  it 's  not 
exactly  right  — 

This  kind  o’  playing  soldier  with  no  enemy  in 
sight 

‘  The  Union  ’  —  that  was  well  enough,  way  up 
to  '66, 

But  this  ‘  Re-Union  ’  — maybe  now  it 's  mixed 
with  politics  1 

“  No  ?  Well,  you  understand  it  best,  but  then 
you  see,  my  lad, 

I ’m  Deacon  now,  and  some  might  think  that 
the  example  's'bad. 

And  week  from  next  is  Conference . 

You  said  the  12th  of  May  ? 

Why,  that ’s  the  day  wo  broke  their  line  at 
Spottsylvan-i-a ! 

"Hot  work  — eh.  Colonel!  was  n’t  iti  Ye 
mind  that  narrow  front ; 

They  called  it  the  *  Death  Angle !’  Well,  well, 
my  lad,  we  won’t 

Fight  that  old  battle  over  now ;  I  only  meant 
to  say 

I  rcallv  can’t  engage  to  come  upon  the  12th  of 
hiay. 

“  How 's  Thompson  1  What — will  he  be  there  ? 

Well  now,  I  want  to  know ! 

The  first  man  in  the  rebel  works !  —  they  called 
him  ‘  Swearing  Joe  ’ ; 

A  wild  young  fellow,  sir,  I  fear  the  rascal  was 
—  bnt  tten  * 

Well  —  short  of  Heaven  —  there  wa’  n’t  a  place 
he  durs  n’t  lead  his  men. 

“And  Dick,  you  say,  -is  coming  too.  And 
Billy  ?  —  Ah,  it 's  true 

We  bnr^  him  at  Gettysburg  —  I  mind  the 
spot ;  do  you  ? 

A  little  field  below  the  hill  —  it  most  be  green 
this  May  — 

Perhaps  that ’s  why  the  fields  about  bring  him 
to  me  to  day. 

“  Well,  well,  excuse  me,  Colonel,  but  there  are 
some  things  that  drop 

The  tail-board  out  one 's  feelings,  and  the  only 
way 's  to  stop. 

So  they  want  to  see  the  old  man,  ah!  the 
rastmls,  do  they,  eh  ? 

Well  —  I 've  business  down  in  Boston,  abont 
the  12th  of  May.” 


FORT  JACKSOX  FROM  FORT  ST.  THIUF. 


THE  WRECK  OF  THE  MORGAN. 


THE  LAST  OF  I'OHTEU  S  MORTAR-DOATS. 


plantation  after  another,  the  great  sugar-  passed  the  wreck  of  the  Morgan.  She  Beverly  Kennon,  an  ex-naval  officer.  Tliis  |  considerable  damage.  Our  shot  glanced 
nooses,  pretty  residences;,  and  negro  quarters  was  a  large  side-wheeled  steamer  casemated  vessel  raked  us  along  the  port  gangway,  j  from  her  bow.  She  backed  off  for  another 
forming  miles  and  miles  of  almost  contin-  |  with  cotton,  and  transformed  into  a  Con-  killing  four  and  wounding  nine  of  the  crew,  blow  and  struck  again  in  the  same  place, 

nous  village.  Approaching  the  neighbor-  I  federate  gunboat.  She  fought  the  fleet  up  butting  the  Varuna  on  the  quarter  and  crushing  in  the  side  ;  but  by  going  alu  ad 

hood  of  the  Quarantine,  we  came  upon  |  past  the  Quarantine  to  the  spot  near  the  again  on  the  starboard  side.  I  managed  to  fast,  the  concussion  drew  her  bow  around, 

traces  of  the  naval  battle  which  took  place  1  shore  where  she  now  lies,  just  as  our  artist  got  three  eight-inch  shells  into  her  abaft  ,  and  I  was  able  with  the  port  guns  to  give 
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ON  THE  MISSISSIPri. 

BY  RALPH  KEELER  AND  A.  R.  WAUD. 

II. 

LL  the  afternoon  our  little  craft,  “  The 
.  Great  Eastern,”  glided  along  past  one 


'  after  Farragut’s  fleet  had  passed  tlie  forts. 
We  saw  a  tew  of  the  timbers  of  the  gallant 
Varuna  which,  after  having  made  way 
with  six  of  her  enemies,  went  “  down  in 
glory,”  says  Captain  Bailey  in  his  report, 
“firing  as  she  sank.”  Farther  along  we 


has  represented  her  in  the  accompanying 
picture.  Captain  Boggs,  the  commander 
of  the  Varuna,  thus  briefly  relates  his 
experiences  with  the  Morgan.  “  The 
Varuna  was  attacked  by  the  Morgan, 
iron-clad  about  the  bow,  commanded  by 


her  armor,  as  also  several  shot  from  the 
after  rifled  gun,  when  she  dropped  out  of 
action  ]>artially  disabled. 

“  While  still  engaged  with  her,  another 
rebel  steamer,  iron-clad,  with  a  prow  under 
water,  struck  us  in  the  port  gangway,  doing 
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ON  THE  MISSISSIPPI.  By  our  Speclvl  Artist  and  Correspondent. 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


her,  while  close  alongside,  five  eight-inch 
shells  abaft  her  armor.  This  settled  her 
and  drove  her  ashore  in  flames.  Finding 
the  Varuna  sinking,  1  ran  her  into  the 
bank  and  tied  up  to  the  trees. 

“  During  all  this  time  our  guns  were 
actively  at  work  crippling  the  Morgan, 
which  was  making  feeble  efforts  to  get  up 
steam.  The  fire  was  kept  up  until  the 
water  was  over  the  gun-truck,  when  1  turned 
my  attention  to  getting  the  wounded  and 
crew  out  of  our  vessel.  The  Oneida, 
Captain  Lee,  seeing  the  condition  of  the 
Varuna,  had  rushed  to  her  assistance,  but 
]  waved  her  on,  and  the  Morgan  surren¬ 
dered  to  her,  the  vessel  being  in  flames.  I 
have  since  learned  that  over  fifty  of  her 
crew  were  killed  anl  wounded  and  she  was 
set  on  fire  by  her  commander,  who  burnt  his 
wounded  with  his  vessel.” 

That  was  the  tragedy  and  there  is  the 
skeleton.  Upon  what  is  left  of  the  Mor¬ 
gan’s  smoke-pipe  the  United  States  sur¬ 
veyors  have  erected  their  little  flag-staff  to 
help  them  in  their  work.  Thus  it  hapfiens, 
oddly  enough,  that  one  of  the  most  beroio 
wrecks  of  the  Rebellion  is  used  by  tho 
government  to  measure  its  strength,  or  — 
as  that  phraseology  is  somewhat  fanciful —  is 
at  least  made  to  do  the  State  some  ser¬ 
vice. 

We  passed  on  our  right  the  little  town  of 
Doras,  where  the  naval  fight  was  hottest ; 
and  then  we  swept  round  the  bend  in  which 
the  enemy’s  fleet  was  suddenly  discovei'ed 


command  the  column  advanced,  each  man 
with  a  bottle  of  champagne  extended  in  his 
right  hand. 

Down  went  the  sergeant’s  sword.  Sur¬ 
veying  the  ranks  of  the  besiegers  for  a  brief 
moment,  he  said,  “  Gentlemen,  I  surrender 
at  discretion.” 

It  is,  perhaps,  a  remarkable  proof  of  the 
general  intelligence  of  the  masses  here,  be¬ 
fore  the  war,  that  even  a  sergeant  should 
liave  known  so  well  the  deadly  qualities  of 
Southern  champagne.  At  any  rate  we  have 
the  testimony  of  an  eye-witness  that  this  is 
the  way  the  forts  passed  out  of  the  control 
of  the  United  States. 

Notwithstanding  what  has  been  raid  cr 
hinted  about  the  desolation  of  a  permanent 
residence  in  the  garrison,  we  found  the 
place  so  interesting  and  the  officers  lo 
hospitable  that  we  stayed  two  days,  inter¬ 
viewing  the  alligators,  and  inspecting  eveiy- 
thing  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  The  in¬ 
ner  and  outer  moats  of  Fort  Jackson  arc 
alive  with  these  saurians  of  all  sges  and 
sizes.  They  come  to  the  surface  to  be  fed 
when  they  are  whistled  for.  Some  of  them 
are  said  to  be  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  long. 
I  have  in  a  j^vious  paper  alluded  to  the  fact 
that  “  Jeff  Davis  ”  and  “  Ben  Butler,”  two 
immense  fellows,  were  pointed  out  to  us 
lying  very  amicably  on  the  same  cozy  bank 
of  the  outer  moat. 


riSISO.NEUS  AT  FOKT  JACKSON', 


to  the  Union  forces  has  become  a  part  of 
history  and  needs  not  be  repeated  here; 
but  the  account  of  their  yielding  to  the  Con¬ 
federates  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
was  new  to  us,  at  least  as  told  to  us  at  New 
Orleans  by  one  oi  the  victorious  besiegers. 
Our  informant  was  a  member  of  the  "W^h- 
ington  Artillery,  then  acting  as  infantry,  a 
New  Orleans  battalion  whose  members 
were  v,ery  rich  and  very  showy.  Tliree 
days  after  the  secession  of  Louisiana  a  de¬ 
tachment  of  these  waniors  went  down  on 
a  steamboat  to  take  possession  oi  the  forts. 
“  Billy  ”  Boswell,  an  old  sergeant,  who  had 
the  posts  in  charge,  sj)ent  most  of  the  time 


in  New  Orleans,  where,  I  believe,  he  lived ; 
but  heaiii^  of  the  expedition  he  hastened 
away  to  Fort  Jackson.  The  detachment 
landed  in  due  time,  leaving  their  arms  on 
board  the  boat.  Confronting  them  at  the 
sally-port  stood  Sergeant  Boswell  with  an 
old  sabre  and  the  challenge,  — 

“  Who  goes  there  ?  ” 

“  We  demand  the  smrender  of  this  fort 
in  the  name  of  the  State  of  Louisiana.” 

To  which  the  sergeant  replied,  elevating 
his  drawn  sabre,  “  I  will  never  surrender.” 

“  Then  we  will  charge  upon  you.” 

“  Come  on,”  cried  the  doughty  Boswell. 

“  Stormers  to  the  front  and  at  the 


A  SXIPE-.SlIOOTEn. 

We  give  you  a  picture  of  Fort  Jackson, 
with  its  barracks,  hospital,  prison,  officers’ 
houses,  etc.,  as  they  appear  from  just  beyond 
the  guard-homo  of  St.  Philip.  In  the 
background  on  the  extreme  left  are  the 
works  of  Fort  Jackson ;  on  the  right  of  the 
foreground  is  the  guard-houee  of  Fort  St. 
Philip,  and  In  the  left  foreground  are  a 
part  of  the  moat  and  an  angle  of  the 
same  fort.  Three  ctmpcnies  of  the  19th 
Infantiy'  formed  the  garrisons  of  both  posts 
at  the  time  of  our  visit.  There  were  many 
prisoners  held  at  Fort  Jackson,  that  being, 
I  believe,  the  prison  of  this  military  depart¬ 
ment.  We  saw  these  fellows  doing  all  sorts 
of  work  about  the  forts,  and  Mr.  Wand  has 
made  a  sketch  of  a  group  of  them  with 
their  guard  in  front  of  their  stockade. 
There  are  sLx  cr  eight  negroes  among 
them,  two  of  whom  you  will  see  in  the  pic¬ 
ture.  These  prisoners  are  guUty  of  all 
manner  of  crimes,  from  deseition  to  at¬ 
tempts  at  murder ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  they  are  always  the  healthiest 
people  in  the  garrison.  It  wi  I,  by  the  way, 
be  giving  lome  general  idea  of  the  health  of 
this  region  to  imate  what  was  told  us  and 
vouched  for  by  one  of  the  post  surgeons, 
namely,  that  two  dogs  have  at  different 
times  actually  died  of  chills  and  fever  at 
Fort  Jackson.  The  Great  Eastern  took 
the  officers  end  ladies  of  the  garrison  on  a 
STand  moonlight  excursion  up  the  river  to 
Buras  village,  the  post-office  and  telegraph 
station  of  the  forts;  and  the  postmaster 
there,  a  man  jolly  and  healthy  enough  to 
have  no  prejudices  on  the  subject,  assured 
us  that  he  had  buried  a  favorite  dog,  strick¬ 
en  by  the  same  disease.  A  recent  case  at 
the  garrison  was  treated  with  quinine.  'The 
animal  recovered  and  grew  fat.  It  was  dur¬ 
ing  that  delightful  moonl^ht  ride  that  the 
Great  Eastern  encounted  a  snag.  She  ran 
right  up  on  the  top  of  it  and  slid  off  again, 
as  one  of  the  officers  remarked,  “  in  a  pleas¬ 
ing  and  alligator  manner.”  'There  was 
some  ringing  going  on  at  the  time,  and  it 
ended  suddenly  in  a  trio  of  feminine  fal- 


by  Farragut,  when  he  had  got  by  the  forts. 
As  they  basked  in  the  afternoon  sun,  tliere 
wsis  nothing  in  the  half-dozen  houses  of 
the  peaceful  village,  or  in  the  green  woods 
that  had  concealed  the  Confederate  vessels, 
—  nothing  that  might  be  taken  by  the 
most  poetic  imagination  for  emblems  of 
deeds  tloat  were  done  in  their  clime.  Fort 
St.  Philip  was  soon  in  sight  on  the  left 
bank  as  we  went  down.  Coming  up  to  it, 
we  headed  our  ship  for  the  opposite  shore, 
and  tied  up  at  the  wharf  of  Fort  Jack- 
son. 

Any  arrival  at  this  post  is  considered  an 
event.  Exactly  what  they  expected  to  find 
on  the  Great  F.astern  we  do  not  know,  but 
nearly  every  officer  of  the  garrison  came 
flown  to  welcome  her.  The  United  States 
soldier  is  probably  never  consigned  to  a 
worse  ])lac3  than  this.  The  garrison  at  the 
time  of  our  visit  inhabited  a  sort  of  foriified 
wooden  Venice.  The  picture  of  the  rear 
of  Colonel  Ilainbright’s  nead-<juarters  gives 
an  idea  of  the  submerged  statu  in  which  we 
found  our  country’s  defenders.  In  the  fore¬ 
ground  you  see  the  front  yards  of  the  oili- 
cers’  houses.  The  n.arrow  line  of  levfe 
rises  in  the  distance  against  the  flood  of  the 
swollen  river.  If  it  were  not  for  the  fort,  to 
wl  icli  escape  might  or  might  not  be  possi- 
b'e  in  case  of  a  break  in  this  slight  bulwark, 
or  in  case  the  stream  should  rise  a  foot  cr 
so  higher,  these  barracks  would  strike  one 
as  a  very  unpleasant  place  fur  one’s  wife 
and  children.  A  few  days  after  we  left, 
the  levee  did  give  way  in  one  place,  but 
f  irtunately  it  was  repaired  before  any  great 
damage  was  done. 

The  two  forts  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
river  are  under  one  command,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  Fort  Jackson.  Fort  St.  Phil¬ 
ip  is  the  smaller  one  and  received  more 
damage  from  the  bjmbardment  than  Fort 
Jackson  did,  though  neither  of  them  was 
much  injured.  The  main  portion  of  Fort 
St.  Philip  now  standing  was  built  during 
the  Spanish  occupation  of  the  country,  some 
time  about  the  middle  of  the  last  eenturj-. 
These  forts  have  been  surrendered  but 
never  taken.  The  story  of  their  surrender 
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setto.  That,  I  believe,  was  all  the  damage 
done  to  ship  or  passengers. 

A  draining-machine  was  at  work  day 
and  night  at  Fort  Jackson,  pumping  back 
into  the  river  the  water  that  will  find  its 
way  through  the  levees  in  spite  of  eveiy- 
thing.  l^ot  far  from  this  machine  is  an- 
choi^  what  our  artist  has  called  in  his 
sketch  of  it  “  The  Last  of  Porter’s  Mortar 
Boats.”  The  powerful  current  b  gradually 
carrying  it  away  piece  by  piece. 

At  Major  Stansbury’s  we  formed  the 
acquaintance  of  “Jenny,”  whose  picture 
apjiears  among  our  engravings.  “  Jenny  ” 
is  one  of  those  honest,  Pre-Baphaelite  souls 
who  lose  their  way  but  once  or  twice  into  a 
generation.  She  is  the  Major’s  cook,  and 
uur  attention  was  first  called  to  her  by  the 
anxiety  with  which  she  stood  by  as  waiter 
at  his  table,  to  watch  the  effect  of  her  cook¬ 
ing  upon  his  guests.  When  she  was  gone 
the  Major  told  us  how  the  good  old  soul  had 
come  clear  from  New  York  to  see  her  hus¬ 
band,  and  how  she  arrived  just  too  late  to 
be  present  at  his  funeral.  Her  husband 
had  been  a  soldier  in  the  Major’s  company 
and  she  had  been  the  incarnate  specuu 
providence  of  his  family  ever  since,  in  a 
country  where  servants  cannot  be  had. 
AVhen  the  Major  was  gone  about  his  duties, 
we  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  “  Jenny  ”  to 
speak  fur  herself,  by  sundry  complimentary 
allusions  to  her  breakfast.  “Bless  you,” 
she  said,  “  did  you  like  it  ?  Well,  1  was 
that  ’fraid  you  would  n't,”  and  so  on.  The 
fact  is  we  bad  ttAen  the  nearest  avenue  to 
the  simple  old  creature’s  heart.  She  asked 
us  if  we  happened  to  know  her  few  acquaint¬ 
ances  in  New  York  City,  and  was  1  think 
somewhat  surprised  that  we  did  not.  Then 
she  took  us  to  see  her  chickens,  which  she 
had  safely  housed  fix>m  the  flood,  and 
marshalled  in  good  order  on  the  Major’s 
back  veranda.  There  was  something  about 
her  plain  good-nature  which  we  do  not  get 
into  this  picture  or  these  words.  She  ffid 
not  complain  of  her  lot,  and  only  alluded  to 
it  so  far  as  to  say  that  she  did  not  know 
what  she  would  do  if  it  were  not  for  the 
M^r  and  bis  kind  lady. 

The  most  popular  person  at  Fort  Jackson 
appears  before  you  pictorially  as  “  Chips.” 
His  real  name  is  Dunn,  and  his  universal 
title  “  Chins  ”  was  conferred  upon  him  years 
ago  in  the  English  navy,  in  which  he  served 
as  Carpenter.  When  the  war  broke  out  he 
was  at  his  little  farm  on  the  river  some 
eight  miles  below  the  forts.  That  had  then 
been  his  home  for  many  years,  and  his  wife 
and  family  live  there  still.  The  Confed¬ 
erates  wanted  him  to  serve  on  their  fleet, 
and  he  refused.  They  then  insisted  on  his 
serving  them  at  the  torts.  This  too  he  re¬ 
fused.  He  was  sent  up  to  New  Orleans  so 
that  he  could  not  help  the  Union  forces  in 
the  lower  river ;  but  “Chips  ”  escaped  from 
the  hostile  city,  and  went  back  to  ofler  his 
services  to  the  United  States  fleet,  making 
his  way  partly  in  a  small  boat  and  partly 
on  foot  through  the  swamps.  He  was  em¬ 
ployed  both  by  land  and  naval  commanders 
to  carry  despatches  and  perform  all  sorts  of 
perilous  service  for  which  his  pluck  and 
knowledge  of  the  conntry  fitted  him.  The 
guns  of  the  forts  on  one  occasion  were  fired 
at  his  little  boat,  he  lying  flat  in  the  bottom 
of  it,  and  he  was  chased  mrough  the  swamps 
more  than  once,  but  he  always  made  go^ 
his  escape.  He  v  f  it  into  Fort  Jackson 
with  the  Federals,  >  ..om  he  guided  in  their 
march,  and  it  has  ucen  his  head -quarters 
ever  since.  At  times  when  the  government 
allowed  no  pay  to  uncnlisted  men  he  has 
done  his  work  just  the  same.  He  never 
goes  to  New  Orleans ;  he  is  so  well  known 
along  the  river  that  he  does  not  consider  it 
would  be  safe  for  him  there,  even  in  these 
times  of  peace.  “  Chips”  is,  by  general 
consent,  from  commandant  to  the  lowest 
soldier,  the  most  useful  man  in  the  garrison. 
He  can  do  almost  anything.  Last  summer 
he  was  about  the  only  man  strong  enough 
to  bury  the  dead  and  tend  on  the  living. 
The  ladies  never  go  off  on  any  excursion 
without  consulting  “  Chips,”  who  they  think 
can  tell  them  just  what  the  weather  will  be 
twelve  hours  in  advance.  Besides  being  a 
carpenter  he  is  a  first-rate  machinist,  and 
now  is  the  engineer  of  the  dnuning-machine. 
Eveiy  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  garri¬ 
son  has  a  good  word  for  old  “  Chips,”  and 
if  any  one  ever  deserved  a  pension  from 
thegovemment,  I  think  he  is  the  man. 

The  low  land  below  the  forts  is  almost 
worthless.  A  few  huts  along  tiie  river  are 
inhabited  by  poor  French  Creoles  and  poor¬ 
er  n^roes.  They  raise  vegetables  and 
catch  fish  to  sell  at  the  garrison.  The  black 
Nimrod  who  figures  as  a  “  Snipe-shooter,” 
in  our  engraving  is  a  representative  man  of 
this  region.  At  the  wharf  of  Fort  Jackson 
we  encountered  another  of  these  amphibi¬ 


ous  creatures  whose  portrait,  at  full  length, 
is  given  on  page  504.  He  is  a  fish  and 
onion  merchimt,  and  you  see  him  reclining 
lazily  across  the  bow  of  the  boat  in  which 
he  brings  his  goods  to  market.  His  head 
was  done  up,  he  assured  us,  because  be  was 
afraid  of  “  de  neuralgium.”  He  said  that 
he  had  to  keep  his  feet  dry,  or  his  head 
done  up,  as  the  only  preventive,  but  since 
his  business  required  nim  to  have  his  feet 
wet  most  of  the  time,  why  of  course  he  gen¬ 
erally  went  around  with  his  bandage  on. 
And  besides  it  kept  his  hat  trom  blowing  off. 
Some  officers  of  the  garrison,  as  wiU  be 
seen  in  the  engraving,  assisted  at  the  inter¬ 
view  with  this  negro.  An}’thing,  indeed, 
quite  so  droll  as  the  language  in  which  he 
gave  an  account  of  hims^f,  and  of  his  polit¬ 
ical  and  other  opinions,  has  not  yet,  I  tnink, 
been  spoken  on  the  stage,  or  written  down 
in  books.  I  can  remember  only  two  sen¬ 
tences,  verbatim,  which,  however,  lose  most 
of  their  quality,  when  separated  from  his 
manner  in  uttering  them.  “  I’s  had,”  said 
the  fish  and  onion  merchant,  “  Ps  had  my 
freedom  since  sixty-fo’,  and  has  n’t  been 
in  de  penitentiary  yit,  which  is  seven  to 
one.’  Of  a  negro  legislator  who  had,  a 
week  or  so  before,  been  forcibly  expelled 
from  the  cabin  of  one  of  the  Lower  Coast 
steamboats,  our  philosopher  remarked, — 
“Well,  Mr.  Butler,  de  legislatum  finm 
Plaquemines,  was  ’preciatin’  de  boat,  and 
did  n’t  done  no  diskehavior,  and  I  don’t  see 
why  de  white  folks  should  be  so  ’stravi- 
gant.” 

Bidding  good  by  to  our  hospitable  friends 
of  Forts  Jackson  and  St  Philip,  we 
sailed  away  again  toward  the  SoutWest 
Pass  and  the  Gulf.  Of  the  jolly  pilots  and 
others  whom  we  met  in  that  queer  country 
we  shall  tell  you  in  our  next  paper. 


LILVVES  FROM  A  LECTURER’S  NOTE¬ 
BOOK. —  By  Kate  Field. 

No.  II. 

HAD  just  taken  leave  of  a  friend  who  had 

referred  to  my  lecture  of  the  previous  night 
ill  a  somewhat  louder  voice  than  harmonized 
with  my  feelings,  when  a  severe  woman  in  spec¬ 
tacles,  occupying  a  seat  in  front  of  mu,  exclaimed, 
“  Be  you  a  lecturer  1  ”  in  so  stentorian  a  tone 
as  to  startle  the  passengers  into  acute  bearing 
and  make  me  long  for  a  convenient  trap-door  by 
which  to  disappear  after  the  comfortable  manner 
of  stage  ghosts. 

Yes,  I  was  a  lecturer,  and  not  at  all  ashamed 
of  it,  but  had  that  amiable  and  considerate  wo¬ 
man  asked  me  whether  I  had  murdered  my 
grandfather  and  disposed  of  the  remains  to 
enterprising  medical  students,  she  could  not 
hare  given  greater  offence  to  taste.  I  envied 
the  washerwoman  who  sat  beside  me  nursing 
her  baby  and  her  basket,  regardless  of  and  dis¬ 
regarded  by  inquisitive  eyes. 

“  I  say,  be  you  a  lecturer  ?  ”  again  demanded 
this  awful  person.  “  That ’s  twice  I ’ve  asked 
you  the  same  question.” 

Dumb  with  amazement,  wondering  where  that 
“  womanly  tact  ”  was  about  which  we  hear  so 
much  and  see  so  little,  I  bowed  such  a  “  yea  ”  os 
would  have  done  no  discredit  to  the  Commen- 
datore  in  Don  Giovanni. 

“  Well,  why  did  n’t  you  say  so  in  the  first 
place  ?  Might  I  inquire  your  name  ?  ” 

Give  my  name  1  No ;  1  would  have  gone  “  a 
Martha  to  the  stakes  ”  first.  How  every  neigh¬ 
boring  ear  elongated  and  grew  into  an  interro¬ 
gation  mark !  Even  the  cars  os  they  sped  along 
seemed  to  echo  “  What 's  your  name  1  what ’s 
your  name  ?  what ’s  your  name  1  ” 

“  Might  I  inquire  your  name  ?  '■ 

“  Xo,  madam,  you  may  not.” 

“  Well,  that  beats  all.  I  did  n’t  mean  no 
harm.  1  thought  you  might  write  for  T/ie 
Tievolution.  What ’s  your  opinion  about  mat¬ 
ters  and  things  in  general  t  " 

Good  Americans  who  read  Dickens’s  “  Amer¬ 
ican  Notes  ”  and  “  Martin  Chuzzlewit  ”  virtuous¬ 
ly  brand  immortal  Boz  as  —  as  —  well,  as  a  liar. 
Rather  was  he  the  lyre  played  upon,  making 
such  music  as  the  players  invoked.  Here  be¬ 
fore  me  sat  one  of  Dickens’s  characters,  drawn 
to  tlie  life. 

Matters  and  things  in  general !  What  was  I 
to  say  f  Where  should  I  begin  t  With  the 
creation  of  the  world  1  “  M^am,”  I  at  last 

answered  in  an  undertone,  looking  like  a  rock 
and  feeling  like  a  disembodied  gooseberry,  “  1 
have  no  opinions.” 

“  No  opinions !  ”  exclaimed  the  awful  per¬ 
son  with  severity  in  her  eye  and  contempt 
sharply  playing  about  the  corners  of  her  mouth. 
“  If  you ’ve  no  opinions  how  on  airth  can  you 
lecture  1  ” 

Had  I  been  a  worm,  the  awful  jierson  wonid 
have  crushed  me  lieneath  her  foot.  Being  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  human,  she  turned  her  back  upon 
me  as  upon  a  creature  lost  to  all  sense  of  her 
mission  on  earth. 

“  You  done  just  right,”  whispered  the  good- 
hearted  washerwoman,  while  her  baby  expressed 
its  sympathy  by  putting  a  dear,  dirty,  little  fin¬ 
ger  in  my  eye  and  crowing  triumphantly.  “  My 
opinion  is  that  this  world  would  n’t  be  so  hard 
to  live  in  if  folks  would  mind  their  own  busi¬ 
ness." 


Ah,  even  the  poor  washerwoman  had  had 
her  measure  of  interference.  Perhaps  some 
rival  laundress  had  deprived  her  of  good  custom 
by  innuendoes  regarding  her  starch. 

The  next  worst  thing  to  being  intendewed 
is  being  swindled  by  hackmen.  If  a  woman 
ever  looks  like  Mrs.  Gommidge,  if  she  ever 
feels  like  “  a  lone,  lorn  creetur,”  helplessly 
conscious  that  everything  must  go  “  contrairey,’’ 
it  is  in  the  august  presence  of  a  hackman. 
Talk  not  of  the  equality  of  the  sexes  so  long 
as  any  woman  in  the  land  can  be  bullied  out 
of  twenty-five  cents  by  “  a  free  and  independent 
voter”  spelling  his  name  with  an  X.  Of 
what  avail  is  mind  in  the  presence  of  muscle  1 
If  a  man  can  knock  you  down,  are  you  not  in 
his  power  1  Unless  his  reason  control  his 
biceps,  are  you  not  his  slave  ?  I 'd  rather 
criticise  Shakespeare  to  his  face,  I ’d  rather 
go  up  in  a  balloon,  I ’d  rather  speak  dis¬ 
respectfully  of  Boston  Common,  than  indulge 
in  an  altercation  with  the  common  variety 
of  North  American  hackman.  He  is  the 
modern  vampyre  and  women  are  his  prey.  He 
grows  fat  on  swindling,  and  proves  quite  as  con¬ 
clusively  as  James  Fisk,  Jr.,  that  virtue  is  not 
its  own  reward.  I  do  not  expect  much  ftoin 
Albany.  The  New  York  Legislature  convenes 
there,  which  is  enough  to  demoralize  even  hack- 
men,  but  there  is  a  driver  in  Albany,  and  one 
out  West,  that  are  as  great  a  trial  to  my  feelings 
as  Job  Trotter  was  to  Sam  Weller’s.  Indeed  I 
may  say  greater,  for  Sam  finally  got  the  better 
of  Job,  and  I  never  can  be  even  with  those  hack- 
men.  It  is  a  moral  impossibility.  Eons  hence 
they  may  come  to  me  with  apologies,  hut  by  that 
time  I  shall  have  become  an  angel  and  shall  take 
no  carnal  satisfaction  in  their  humiliation. 

Yes,  and  there  is  a  woman  whom  I  expect 
to  meet  in  another  and  a  better  world,  and  to 
forgive.  She  is  a  vixen  now.  How  long  it  will 
take  her  to  soften  into  something  else  1  cannot 
say,  but  as  she  has  all  eternity  Mfore  her,  she 
must  come  to  it  eventually.  It  was  between  one 
and  two  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  having  just 
arrived  from  Somewhere,  witli  no  possibility  of 
going  Elsewhere  for  six  hours,  it  was  rather 
necessary  to  obtain  a  lodging  at  the  hotel  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  railroad  station. 

“Very  sorry,  ma’am,”  said  the  landlord, 
“  but  there  is  not  a  spare  bed  in  the  house. 
Never  was  so  crowded.’’ 

“  Surely  you  can  find  a  lounge  in  the  par¬ 
lor.” 

The  landlord  scratched  his  head  — why  is  it 
that  men  generally  scratch  their  heads  when 
they  are  in  difficulty  ?  —  and  replied,  finally, 
“  Well,  yes,  there  is  a  sofa  in  the  parlor.  It  ’i 
pretty  hard  to  sit  on,  so  I  can’t  recommend  it 
to  sleep  on,  but  it 's  the  best  I  can  do.” 

It  was  one  of  those  slippery  horse-hair  sofas, 
chronic  throughout  the  country,  that  are  much 
better  adapted  to  coasting  purposes  than  to 
permanent  investment. 

I  was  conducted  up  stairs,  surveyed  the  afore¬ 
said  sofa  and  was  about  to  say  “  good  night  ”  to 
the  landlord,  who  seemed  to  be  laboring  under 
great  nervous  excitement,  when  a  door  opened 
opposite  and  there  appeared  a  vision  of  loveli¬ 
ness  in  the  shape  of  a  thin  female  head  done 
up  in  frilled  night-cap  and  yellow  curl-papers. 

“  Tom,"  exclaimed  the  head,  “  Tom,  did  n’t  I 
tell  you  that  you  were  never  to  give  up  the  parlor 
without  consulting  me  ?  How  dare  yon  1  The 

arlor  sha’  n’t  be  turned  into  a  hospital  if  I  can 

elp  it,  and  I  will  help  it,  that ’s  more.  You 
thought  I  was  asleep,  did  you  ?  Well,  I  ’ll  just 
give  you  to  understand  that  I ’m  never  asleep 
when  I  ought  n’t  to  be.  You ’ve  no  business  to 
take  in  people  at  this  hour  of  the  night,  and 
when  people  will  travel  nights,  they  must  take 
the  cons^nenees.  I  suppose  it ’s  a  cireus,  and 
of  all  iniquities  that ’s  the  worst !  If  you  dare, 
Tom,  I  ’ll  ”  —  and  the  head  disappeared  with 
a  slam,  leaving  the  last  sentence  as  much  of 
on  hypothesis  as  the  body  to  which  that  ex¬ 
traordinary  h6ad  was  attached.  Never  be¬ 
fore  had  1  seen  a  henpecked  husband.  May 
I  never  behold  another !  It  is  almost  as 
horrible  a  spectacle  as  seeing  a  man  beat  his 
wife,  —  when  she  does  n’t  deserve  it,  —  for  I 
believe  that  some  wives  do  deserve  beating, 
—  this  one,  for  example.  But  the  world  is 
upside  down.  The  anpelic  men  and  women 
insist  upon  marrying  their  opposites  —  demons ; 
consequently  the  angels  suffer  and  the  de¬ 
mons  carry  matters  with  a  high  hand.  If  like 
would  only  mate  with  like,  the  elect  might  gaze 
upon  a  grand  moral  spectacle  suggestive  of  the 
memorable  encounter  of  Kilkenny  cats,  but  alas ! 
Justice,  like  Love  and  Fortune,  goes  it  blind; 
hence  “  Tom !  ”  He  said  never  a  word,  but 
looked  unutterable  things,  and  I  relieved  him 
from  a  most  embarrassing  position  by  declaring 
my  intention  of  passing  the  remainder  of  the 
night  in  the  railroad  station.  “  Tom  ”  heaved 
a  deep  sigh,  escorted  me  to  this  charming  re¬ 
treat,  stirred  up  the  fire,  and  left  me  to  my  re¬ 
flections.  As  the  room  boosted  of  a  horse-hair 
sofa,  own  cousin  to  the  one  too  good  for  me  at 
the  hotel,  I  might  have  given  myself  quite  a 
“  surprise  party  ”  by  sleeping  had  not  my 
neighbors  prevented  any  such  consummation, 
'riiey  were  a  family  of  Irish  emigrants. _  The 
father  lay  in  one  corner  snoring  as  I  did  not 
suppose  it  possible  for  any  human  being  to 
snore.  He  never  could  have  accomplished  as 
much  without  great  natural  ability  combined 
with  constant  practice.  The  mother  sat  in  a 
rocking-chair  nursing  a  baby  that,  like  seraphim 
and  cherubim,  continually  did  cry.  The  effect 
produced  by  ihthcr  and  child  was  not  unlike  a 
duet  lietwecn  a  locomotive  and  a  shrill  steam- 
whistle.  Two  larger  children  —  boys  of  course 


of  active  temperaments  —  added  greatly  to  the 
hilarity  of  the  occasion  by  playing  horse  with 
the  poker  and  tongs,  occasionally  stirring  up 
their  father  with  both  instruments  until  he 
growled  and  consigned  his  offspring  to  a  place 
not  mentioned  in  polite  circles.  And  when  the 
dawn  came,  as  it  did  at  last,  that  father  p^t  up, 
shook  himself,  saluted  his  wife  with  an  oatli, 
bade  her  come  along  “  with  the  brats,”  and 
shuttied  out  of  the  room.  As  uncomplaining 
as  “  Tom,”  and  more  badly  used,  the  poor 
wife  rose,  and  with  the  baby  in  her  arms  and 
the  two  boys  clinging  to  her  skirts,  she  followed 
her  lord  and  master  into  the  cold,  gray  morn-, 
ing.  Is  mateniity  a  holy  thing  when  it  entails! 
such  treatment  and  perpetuates  drunkenness 
and  vice  ? 

Virago  and  brute  rendered  my  breakfast 
e  en  more  unpalatable  than  it  was  originally. 
A  country  steak  suggests  fried  leather  rather 
tliuii  beef,  and  is  graphically  described  by  John 
G.  Saxe  as  an  infringement  on  Goodyear’s  pa¬ 
tent  !  There  never  was  a  lecture  as  hard  to 
swallow  as  the  beefsteak  of  the  period. 

As  I  stepped  into  the  cars  that  morning, 
“  Tom  ”  came  to  me,  hat  in  band,  saying, 
“Please  don’t  hold  me  responsible  for  what 
happened  lost  night.  I  feel  worse  than  you  do 
about  it,  but  I  can’t  help  it.” 

I  wonder  what  “  Tom  ”  and  that  poor  Irish 
woman  think  about  the  holy  state  of  matri¬ 
mony. 


TEETH. 

Every  dentist  insists  upon  it  that  he,  above 
all  others,  is  the  one  who  has  made  the 
most  felicitous  discoveries  in  odontology.  We 
hear  very  little  about  dentist-failures-;  because 
those  unhappy  beings  who  require  a  new  mouth¬ 
ful  of  tei'th  shrink  from  saying  much  about  it. 
A  good  box  of  ivories  is  a  precious  treasure 
when  real,  and  a  costly  one  when  artificial. 
We  ought  to  have  our  fair  proportion  of  incis¬ 
ors,  to  bite  through  the  liccf  and  mutton  ;  and 
of  other  teeth,  to  break  and  to  crack  harder 
substances,  by  means  of  saw-like  serrations  and 
file-like  roughnesses.  Professor  Owen  tells  us 
that  the  teeth  of  the  lower  animals  perfonn 
many  more  kinds  of  work  than  those  of  man,  — 
weapons  of  offence  and  defence,  aids  to  locomo¬ 
tion,  means  of  anchorage,  instruments  for  up¬ 
rooting  or  cutting  down  trees,  and  apparatus 
for  the  transport  and  working  of  building  mate¬ 
rials.  As  to  our  own  species,  he  proceeds  to 
siiy  that  the  milk-teeth  or  children’s  teeth  ought 
to' be  twenty  in  number ;  cotnprisiiig  four  front 
teeth,  or  incisors ;  two  dog-teeth,  or  canines ; 
and  four  double  teeth,  or  molars,  in  each  jaw. 
When  we  come  to  man’s  estate,  however  (or 
woman’s),  the  permanent  teeth  should  be  thirty- 
two  in  number,  to  enable  ns  to  seize,  tear,  di¬ 
vide,  pound,  and  grind  our  food,  —  four  incisors, 
two  canines,  four  firtniolars,  and  six  true  molars, 
in  each  jaw.  It  is  rather  mortifying  to  learn 
that  a  pig  [who  is  his  own  dentist)  beats  us  hol¬ 
low  in  this  respect ;  since  he  has  no  less  than 
forty-four  teeth. 

Borne  old  folks  cut  their  teeth  when  far  ad¬ 
vanced  toward  centenarianism.  An  old  woman 
named  Dillon,  living  near  Castlerea,  in  Ireland, 
cut  an  incisive  tooth  in  the  lower  jaw  when 
seventy-five  years  old;  it  confirmed  a  strange 
hallucination  with  which  she  had  long  been  pos¬ 
sessed,  —  that  she  had  been  dead,  and  was  come 
to  life  again,  with  the  usual  infantine  career  of 
teething,  &c.  Mrs.  Fussell,  living  at  Acton 
about  a  dozen  years  ago,  cut  an  entirely  new 
set  of  teeth  when  about  eighty  years  old,  after 
having  been  many  years  toothless.  In  1732, 
Margaret  White,  of  Kirkcaldy,  in  Scotland,  cut 
eight  new  teeth  in  the  eighty-seventh  year  of  her 
age,  —  thus  winding  up  a  toothless  period  of 
many  years.  Mrs.  Page,  a  dame  of  Southwark, 
after  being  toothless  from  seventy  to  ninety 
years  of  age,  cut  several  new  teeth.  The  Rev. 
Samuel  Croxall,  tran.slatur  of  JEsop’s  Fables 
from  the  Greek,  “  died  of  fever,  occasioned  by 
the  pain  he  underwent  in  catting  a  new  set  of 
teeth  at  the  great  age  of  ninety-three.”  Edward 
Progers,  aged  ninety-six,  died  in  1713,  “  of  the 
anguish  of  cutting  teeth,  he  having  cut  four 
new  teeth,  and  had  several  ready  to  cut,  which 
so  inflamed  his  gums  that  ho  died  thereof.” 
The  late  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis  was 
very  sceptical  as  to  people  ever  living  to  the  age 
of  a  hundred ;  he  would  probably,  therefore, 
have  pooh-poohed  the  story  of  Robert  Lyon,  of 
Glasgow,  who  cut  a  new  set  of  teeth  at  the  age 
of  a  hundred  and  nine ;  and  still  more  tliat  of 
James  Hook,  of  Belfast,  who,  in  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  at  the  age  of  a  hundred 
and  twelve,  “  gott  a  new  sett  of  teeth,  w**“  has 
drove  out  all  y*  old  stumps.” 

As  if  to  take  revenge  for  these  duplications, 
or  rather  triplications  of  teething,  nature  some¬ 
times  requires  us  to  dispense  with  dental  ap- 

Earatns  altogether.  At  Gayton-le-Marsh,  in 
lincolnshirc,  there  is  the  following  epitaph : 
“  Elizabeth  Cook,  a  poor  woman,  aged  86,  and 
who  never  had  a  tooth  was  buried  June  11, 1798.” 
On  the  other  hand,  some  folks  greatly  exc^ 
the  orthodox  number  of  thirty-two.  Dampicr, 
in  his  account  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  says : 
“  The  next  day,  the  sultan  came  on  board 
again,  and  presented  Captain  Read  with  a  little 
boy ;  but  ho  was  too  small  to  be  serviceable  on 
board,  and  so  Captain  Rend  returned  thanks, 
and  told  him  he  was  too  little  for  him.  Then 
the  sultan  sent  for  n  bigger  lioy,  which  the  cap¬ 
tain  ni'ccptcd.  This  boy  was  a  very  pretty, 
tractable  toy ;  but  what  was  wonderful  in  him, 
he  had  two  rows  of  teeth,  one  within  another,  in 
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each  jaw.  None  of  the  other  people  were  so ; 
nor  did  I  ever  see  the  like.” 

The  “  pearly  teeth  ”  of  the  poet  and  novelist 
would  not  be  viilued  by  some  of  the  Eastern 
and  Polynesian  nations.  Thu  Chinese  blacken 
their  teoth  bv  chewing  the  fruit  of  the  ureca,  or 
betel-nut.  The  Tonquincse  and  Siamese  gents 
and  belles,  in  bringing  about  the  same  result  by 
nearly  the  same  means,  almost  starve  them¬ 
selves  for  three  or  four  days,  while  the  dyeing 
is  going  on,  lest  the  fooil  should  disturb  the 
dye.  The  Snnda  Islanders  sometimes  blacken 
all  the  teeth  but  two  with  burned  cocoa-nut ; 
covering  the  two  excepted  teeth  with  thin  plates 
of  trold  or  silver.  The  Macassar  people  some¬ 
times  pull  out  two  front  teeth,  in  order  to  sup¬ 
ply  their  place  with  teeth  of  pure  gold  or  silver ! 
Two  Italian  girls,  twins,  have  been  known  to 
have  natural  teeth  of  a  light  red  rose  color,  — 
both  the  milk  teeth  and  those  which  succeeded 
them. 

The  charms,  omens,  signs,  panaceas  relating  to 
the  teeth  constitute  quite  a  formidable  item  in  folk¬ 
lore.  In  some  parts  of  Sussex  there  is  a  super¬ 
stition  that  if  you  put  on  your  right  stocking, 
right  shoe,  and  right  trouser-leg  Iwfore  the  left, 
you  will  never  have  toothache.  To  drink  out 
of  a  skull  taken  from  a  graveyard ;  to  take  a 
tooth  from  such  a  skull,  and  wear  it  round  the 
neck ;  to  apply  the  tooth  to  your  own  living  but 
aching  tooth;  to  put  a  double  nut  into  your 
pocket ;  to  pure  your  finger-nails  and  toe-nails, 
and  wrap  up  the  parings  in  paper,  —  all  are 
charms  against  the  toothache.  If  you  catch  a 
mole  in  a  trap,  cut  off  one  of  his  paws,  and 
wear  it  as  a  charm ;  you  will  “  soon  see  the 
eftcct,”  provided  a  righ^aw  be  used  for  a  left 
tooth,  and  vice  versa.  Wnen  an  aching  tooth  is 
cxtractcal,  mix  it  with  salt,  and  bum  it.  There 
is  in  Norfolk  a  custom  of  calling  the  toothiu'hc 
the  “  love-pain,”  for  which  the  suft'erer  is  not 
entitled  to  any  commi-seration ;  whether  he  (or 
she)  fully  assents  to  this,  may  perhaps  Iw 
doubted.  Many  other  items  of  tooth-lore  have 
no  connection  with  toothache.  For  instance,  if 
the  teeth  are  set  wide  apart,  there  will  be  good 
luck  and  plenty  of  travelling  for  the  fortunate 
possessor.  When  a  tooth  is  drawn,  if  you  refrain 
from  thrusting  your  tongue  into  the  cavity,  the 
now  tooth  to  grow  in  its  place  will  be  a  lucky 
one.  Lady  WentNvorth,  in  a  letter  written  in 
1713,  to  her  son  Lord  Stratford,  spoke  of  the 
efficacy  of  wolves’  teeth  set  in  gold  to  as.sist 
children  in  cutting  their  teeth  :  “  They  nr  very, 
luckey  things ;  for  my  twoe  first  one  did  dye, 
the  other  bred  his  very  ill,  and  none  of  y*  rest 
did,  for  I  had  one  for  ul  the  rest.”  Bless  the 
good  lady ;  her  grammar  and  her  logic  are 
about  on  a  par  1 

Why  do  some  people’s  teeth  come  ont  more 
readilv  than  others  1  The  reasons  for  this  are 
probably  many.  About  the  middle  of  the  lost 
century,  I’etcr  Kalm,  a  Swede,  visited  America, 
and  wrote  sensibly  about  what  he  saw.  He  ob¬ 
served  a  frequent  loss  of  teeth  among  settlers 
from  Europe,  especially  women.  After  dis¬ 
cussing  ana  rejecting  many  modes  of  explana¬ 
tion,  he  attributed  it  to  hot  tea  and  other  hot 
beverages;  and  came  to  a  general  conclu¬ 
sion  that  “hot  feeders  lose  their  teeth  more 
readily  than  cold  feeders.”  Mr.  Catlin,  who 
some  years  ago  had  an  interesting  exhibition  of 
Indian  scenery,  <lresscs,  weapons,  &c.,  noticed 
that  North  American  Indians  have  better  teeth 
than  the  whites.  He  aceoants  for  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  this  strsngc  way,  —  that  the  reds  keep 
the  mouth  snut,  whereas  the  whites  keep  it 
open.  The  teeth,  he  says,  require  moisture  to 
keep  their  surfaces  in  good  working  order ; 
when  the  month  is  open,  the  mucous  membrane 
has  a  tendency  to  dry  up,  the  teeth  lose  their 
needed  supply  of  moisture,  and  thence  come  dis¬ 
coloration,  toothache,  tic-douloureu.x,  decay, 
looseness,  and  eventual  loss  of  teeth.  Mr.  Gat¬ 
lin  scolds  the  human  race  generally  for  being 
less  sensible  than  the  brutes  in  this  respect,  and 
the  white  race  specially  in  comparison  with  the 
red.  We  keep  our  mouths  open  far  too  much ; 
the  Indian  warrior  sleeps,  hunts,  and  smiles  with 
his  mouth  shut,  and  respires  through  the  nostrils. 
Among  the  virtues  attributed  by  him  to  closed 
lips,  one  is  excellent,  —  when  you  ore  angry  keep 
your  mouth  shut 

Tlicre  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Greeks 
and  Uomans  knew  something  about  false  teeth. 
Martial,  in  one  of  his  Epigrams,  said  that 
T'hais’s  teeth  were  discolored,  while  Lecania’s 
were  white.  Whv  f  Because  the  former  wore 
her  own  teeth,  whereas  the  latter  wore  those  of 
some  other  person.  There  was  an  old  Roman 
law  which  allowed  the  gold  settings  of  false 
teeth,  or  the  gold  with  which  they  were  bound, 
to  be  buried  or  burned  with  the  dccca.scd. 
'riicro  is  also  some  indication  that  the  Greeks 
were  wont  to  extract  teeth,  and  to  fill  up  de¬ 
cayed  teeth  with  gold.  Dentistry  was  certainly 
known  in  England  three  centuries  ago.  Bla- 
grnvo’s  MathematicaU  Jewel,  published  in  the 
time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  tells  us  that  “  Sir 
John  Blagravc  caused  his  teeth  to  be  all  drawne 
out,  nn<l  after  had  a  sett  of  ivory  in  agayne.” 
lieu  Jonson,  in  his  Silent  Woman,  puhlishe<I  in 
I  GOT,  makes  one  of  the  characters  eay:  “A 
most  vile  face  I  and  yet  she  spends  me  forty 
pound  a  year  in  mercury  and  hog’s  bones.  .1// 
her  teeth  tcere  made  in  the  lUaclfriars  !  ”  An  al¬ 
manac  fur  the  year  1709  nuikcs  mention  of  one 
John  Watts,  who  was  the  maker  of  artificial 
teeth  in  Racket  Court,  Fleet  Street.  The  Sun- 
da  Islanders  at  the  present  day  are  in  the  habit 
of  employing  their  old  women  to  dress  tip  the 
teeth  of  the  youths  and  maidens  at  wooing- 
time ;  the  canine  teeth  are  filed  to  a  fine  smooth 
«dge,  and  the  body  of  the  tooth  made  concave. 


or  they  will  notch  the  edge  of  the  teeth  like  a 
fine  saw,  us  an  additional  means  of  beautifying. 
An  imperial  toothache  once  made  the  fortune  of 
a  poor  barber.  The  present  Sultan  of  Turkey, 
Audul  Aziz,  having  a  touch  of  toothache  one 
day,  sent  for  the  court  physician  :  he  was  hunt¬ 
ing  and  could  not  be  found.  The  domestics 
hurried  about  Constantinople,  and  at  length 
found  a  poor  ragged  barber-surgeon  ;  they  took 
him  to  the  palace  and  furbisht^  him  up.  He 
drew  the  onending  tooth,  and  soothed  the  pain 
of  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful.  Where¬ 
upon  a  nice  house  and  sixteen  hundred  piastres 
a  month  were  awarded  to  him. 

In  England  daring  the  days  of  the  resurrec¬ 
tionists  or  body-snatchers,  when  graveyards 
were  subjected  to  pillage  for  supplying  anato¬ 
mists  with  subjects  for  dissection,  the  teeth  from 
the  dead  bodies  formed  a  frequent  article  of  sale 
to  dentists.  Sometimes  graves  were  opened  for 
the  teeth  alone,  as  being  small  and  easily  con¬ 
cealed  articles.  Mr.  Cooper,  the  surgeon,  re¬ 
lates  an  instance  of  a  man  feigning  to  look  out 
a  barial-place  for  his  wile,  and  thus  obtaining 
access  to  the  vault  of  a  meeting-house,  the  trap-  I 
door  of  which  he  unbolted ;  at  night  he  let  him-  I 
self  down  into  the  vault,  and  pocketed  the  front 
teeth  of  the  whole  of  the  buried  congregation,  by  which 
ho  cleared  fifty  pounds !  Mention  is  mue  of  a 
licensed  sutler  or  cantineer  daring  the  Peninsn- 
lar  War,  who  “  drew  the  teeth  of  those  who  had 
fallen  in  battle,  and  plundered  their  persons. 
With  the  produce  of  these  adventures,  he  built 
a  hotel  at  Margate.  But  his  previous  occupa¬ 
tion  being  discovered,  his  bouse  was  avoided  and 
disposed  of  at  a  heavy  loss.'"  He  afterwards  be¬ 
came  a  dealer  in  dead  men’s  teeth. 

The  making  of  artificial  teeth  is  a  trade  in 
which  a  large  amount  of  ingenuity  is  displayed, 
both  in  the  adaptation  of  new  substance,  and  in 
the  modes  of  shaping  and  finishing.  When  | 
artificial  teeth  begun  to  bo  mode,  instead  of  : 
using  the  natural  teeth  of  dead  persons,  they  | 
were  made  of  l)one,  or  the  more  costly  kind  of 
ivory,  from  the  tusks  of  the  elephant,  rhinoceros, 
hippopotamus,  walrus,  or  narwhal.  If  only  a 
single  tooth  were  wanted,  it  was  customary  to 
cut  a  bit  of  bone  to  the  proper  shape,  and  lie  it 
to  the  next  tooth  by  a  ligature  of  wire.  It  is 
still  found  that  tusk-bone  possesses  the  best 
combination  of  properties,  it  combines,  as  a 
learned  authority  in  the  dental  world  tells  us,  I 
“  lightness,  strength,  and  solidity,  with  a  natural 
appearance  and  a  certain  congeniality  to  the 
mouth,  possessed  by  no  other  material,  which 
render  both  partial  pieces  and  entire  sets  at 
once  the  most  useful  substitutes  for  the  lost  nat¬ 
ural  teeth.” 

The  mechanical  dentist  mnst  be  a  genuine 
workman.  When  he  is  about  to  make  Imne  or  j 
ivory  teeth,  he  cuts  a  tusk  into  pieces,  and  ! 
shapes  each  piece  by  an  elaborate  series  of  me-  ' 
chanical  processes.  Sometimes,  for  a  customer  | 
who  has  plenty  of  guineas  to  spare,  he  will 
make  a  whole  set,  upper  or  lower,  as  the  case  i 
may  be,  out  of  one  piece.  He  saws  his  block  of  | 
ivory  roughly  to  the  size ;  and  then,  with  inti-  ; 
nitu'paticnce,  files  and  graves  it  into  shape.  He  | 
has  at  hand  a  model  of  the  patient’s  gnm,  and 
works  to  that  model  with  exactness.  The  teeth 
are  not  separate  pieces  ;  they  are  cut  into  appar¬ 
ent  rather  than  real  separation,  like  the  teeth  of 
a  comb.  An  artistic  workman  will  take  care 
that  the  teeth  shall  present  some  of  that  irregu¬ 
larity  which  our  natural  grinders  always  exhib¬ 
it:  a  learner  falls  into  the  mistake  of  making 
them  too  good.  Many  persons  do  not  like  to 
wear  dead  people’s  teeth ;  there  is  something  un¬ 
comfortable  in  the  idea ;  there  is  also  frequent¬ 
ly  a  germ  of  decay  in  snch  teeth ;  and  these  two 
reasons  led  to  the  custom  of  making  artificiid 
ivory  teeth.  Ivory,  however,  with  all  its  excel¬ 
lences,  becomes  discolorcil ;  and  hence  the  chief 
motive  for  making  teeth  of  certain  mineral  or 
vegetable  compositions.  There  is,  in  fact,  a 
sort  of  triangular  duel  always  going  on  among 
the  ivory  dentists,  mineral  dentists,  and  vegeta¬ 
ble  dentists,  each  class  fighting  stoutly  against 
both  of  the  others. 

Whether  your  dentist  really  makes  the  teeth 
which  ho  inserts  in  your  cranium,  is  a  question 
he  does  not  deem  it  necessary  to  answer.  In 
truth,  he  very  rarely  does  anything  of  the  kind. 
There  are  certain  dealers  who  sells  sets  of  teeth, 
half-sets,  twos  or  threes,  singles  or  doubles, 
front  or  back,  top  or  bottom,  finished  or  un¬ 
finished  ;  as  well  as  all  the  apparatus  and  tools 
required  for  the  dentist’s  art  And  some  of 
these  dealers  are  themselves  supplied  by  manu¬ 
facturers,  who  conduct  operations  on  a  con¬ 
siderable  scale.  There  is  one  firm  in  the  me¬ 
tropolis  at  tho  head  of  the  trade  who  built  a 
really  beautiful  factory  a  few  years  ago,  replete 
with  steam-engines,  tool-making  shops,  and  all 
the  appliances  for  a  well-organized  staff  of  two 
hundred  operatives.  How  many  incisors  and 
canines,  pre-molars  and  true  molars,  such  an  es¬ 
tablishment  can  turn  out  in  a  year,  we  will 
leave  Cocker  to  calculate. 

A  recent  computation  makes  the  number  of 
artificial  teeth  faoricated  in  the  United  States  as 
high  as  three  millions  annually,  —  symbols  (ac¬ 
cording  to  some  folks’  notions)  of  three  million 
attacks  of  toothache.  In  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  complete  factories,  where  mineral  teeth  are 
made,  the  chief  ingredients  comprise  felspar, 
silica,  and  clay;  those  of  subsidiary  character 
are  sundry  metallic  oxides,  to  prepuce  those 
tints  of  discoloration  which  are  necessary  to 
make  the  imitation  a  good  one.  The  felspar, 
silica,  and  clay  are  CTOund  to  an  inpalpable 
powder  under  water,  then  dried,  and  made  into 
a  paste.  The  teeth  are  cast  in  brass  monlds, 
varied  in  size  and  shape  to  snit  the  requirements  I 


of  the  mouth.  A  special  kind  of  paste,  to  form 
the  enamel,  is  first  put  into  the  mould  with  a 
small  steel  spatula ;  the  platinum  rivets,  by 
which  the  teeth  are  to  be  fastened,  are  adjusted 
in  position ;  and  then  the  paste  forming  the 
body  of  the  tooth  is  introduced  until  the  mould 
is  filled  up.  Next  ensue  powerful  pressure  and 
drying.  When  removed  from  the  mould,  the 
tooth  goes  through  a  process  called  biscuiting 
(analogous  to  a  particular  stage  in  the  porcelain 
mannfactnre),  in  which  state  it  can  be  cut  like 
chalk.  It  is  then  sent  to  the  trimmer,  who 
scrapes  off  all  roughnesses  and  unnecessary  pro¬ 
jections,  and  fills  up  any  depressions  which  may 
have  been  left  in  the  operation  of  moulding.  A 
wash  called  enamel  is  made,  by  selecting  various 
ingredients  more  fusible  than  those  of  the  tooth, 
grinding  them  to  a  fine  powder  with  water, 
and  applying  the  thick  liquid  as  paint,  by  means 
of  a  camel-hair  pencil.  The  toeth  then  goes 
to  the  gnmmer,  who  applies  a  gnm  comprising 
oxide  of  gold  and  other  ingredients.  At  length 
heat  is  applied.  The  tooth,  when  dried,  is  put 
into  a  muffie,  or  enameller’s  oven,  where  it  is 
placed  on  a  layer  of  crushed  quartz  strewed 
over  a  slab  of  fire-resisting  clay.  After  being 
exposed  for  a  time  to  an  intense  heat,  the  tooth 
is  taken  out,  and  cooled — and  there  it  is.  Beau¬ 
tiful  for  Ever. 


PRUSSIA  AND  JAPAN. 

The  friendly  relations  of  Prussia  and  Japan 
deserve  more  notice  than  is  generally  ac¬ 
corded  to  them.  They  show  not  only*  that 
Prussia  is  not  idle  in  Asia,  but  also  what  her 
future  maritime  and  colonial  policy  is  intended 
to  be.  The  Japanese  alliance  is  evidently  des¬ 
tined  to  form  a  prominent  feature  in  the  mture 
political  history  of  Prussia,  and  is  on  that  ac¬ 
count  studiously  and  perseveringly  courted  by 
the  European  Power,  from  whom  all  the  ad¬ 
vances  come.  Prince  Adalbert  proclaimed 
Prussia  to  be  seeking  a  footing  in  Eastern  Asia, 
and  this  is  nndoubtedly  the  motive  for  her 
Japanese  policy.  It  is  interesting  to  watch  the 
gradual  but  steady  progress  in  the  friendly  re¬ 
lations  of  the  two  Powers  which  has  at  length 
led  to  an  artificial  international  intercourse. 
Ever  since  Prussia  had  a  ship  to  float  on  the 
sea  she  has  made  it  available  for  this  object ; 
ten  years  ago  a  commercial  treaty  was  con¬ 
clude,  German  emigrants  were  encouraged, 
and  the  official  agricultural  jonrnal,  in  one  of  its 
latest  numbers,  announces  the  establishment  of 
a  German  farm  at  Jesso  as  a  kind  of  national 
triumph.  Naval  expeditions  have  been  fre¬ 
quently  undertaken,  and  the  “  Japanese  waters  ” 
have  now  become  a  jicrmanent  station  for  a 
Prussian  squadron.  Prince  Mitz-no-Mija,  uncle 
to  tho  Micado,  has  come  over  to  confirm  the 
friendship  iii  his  nephew’s  name,— >  a  misiuon 
compared  by  the  Germans  with  that  of  Haronn 
al  Raschid’s  ambassadors  to  Charlemagne ;  be 
followed  his  Majesty  to  Versailles,  and  is  to  stay 
at  Berlin  for  some  years  to  study  German  mili¬ 
tary  and  political  institutions.  Since  then  Prince 
Bismarck  has  received  Jn  Goi  Ssmeshima,  per¬ 
manent  ambassador  (8bo  Ben  Mushi)  of  the 
Micado  to  the  Conrt  of  Beilin.  All  lUs  is  no 
doubt  very  satisfactory  to  the  Prussians.  But 
there  is  one  drawback  :  hitherto  the  friends  have 
found  it  difficult  to  make  themselves  understood 
to  one  another.  German  linguists  were  ready 
enough  to  Icam  Japanese,  but  the  Japanese  ob¬ 
jected  to  learning  German  ;  very  likely  they  did 
not  sec  the  use  of  learning  a  language  spoken 
nowhere  out  of  Germany,  or  else  they  found 
the  task  too  hard.  This  difficulty  is  now  to  be 
overcome.  A  supplementary  treaty  provides 
for  the  establishment  of  a  German  school  in 
Jeddo,  tho  appointment  of  a  master  being 
undertaken  by  the  Emix.'ror  of  Germany,  while 
the  Micado  reserves  to  himself  the  privilege  of 
paying  his  travelling  ex])en.<«s  and  handsome 
salary.  The  object  of  the  institution  is  in  the 
first  instance  the  training  of  dragomans  for  the 
convenience  of  German  settlers  and  merchants, 
and  beyond  that  the  diffusion  of  German  knowl¬ 
edge  and  opinions.  For  the  master  is  to  teach 
not  only  German,  but  all  kinds  of  social  science 
besides,  on  the  German  .system. 


MODERN  MAN-HATERS. 

rr  an  article  on  Modem  Man-Haters  —  who 
arc  women,  of  course  —  the  Saturdag  Review 
remarks :  “  This  sect  of  modern  man-haters  is 
recruited  from  three  classes  mainly,  —  those  who 
have  been  cruelly  treated  by  men,  and  whose 
faith  in  one  half  of  the  human  race  cannot  sur¬ 
vive  tlieir  own  one  sad  experience ;  those  rest¬ 
less  and  ambitious  persons  who  arc  less  than 
women,  greedy  of  notoriety,  indifferent  to  homo 
life  and  holding  home  duties  in  disdain,  with 
strong  passions  rather  than  warm  affections, 
with  perverted  instincts  in  one  direction,  and 
none  worthy  of  the  name  in  another ;  and  those 
who  are  the  bom  vestals  of  nature,  whose  monile 
falls  below  the  sweeter  sympathies  of  woman¬ 
hood,  and  who  are  unsexed  by  the  atrophy  of 
their  instincts  as  the  other  class  are  by  the  per¬ 
version  and  coarsening  of  theirs.  By  all  these 
men  arc  held  to  be  enemies  and  oppressors ;  and 
even  love  is  ranked  ns  a  mere  matter  of  the 
senses,  whereby  women  are  first  subjugated  and 
then  betrayed.  The  crimes  of  which  these 
modem  man-haters  acense  their  hereditary  ene¬ 
mies  arc  worthy  of  Munchausen.  No  brutality 
has  been  too  gross  to  be  related  as  an  absolute 
tratli,  of  which  the  name,  and  address,  and  all 
possible  verification  could  be  given,  if  desired. 


And  they  have  not  been  afraid  to  ascribe  to 
some  of  the  most  honorable  names  in  the  oppo¬ 
site  ranks  words  and  deeds  which  would  have 
bcfoulc-d  a  savage.  Details  of  every  apocryphal 
crime  have  been  passed  from  one  cr^ulous  or 
malicious  matron  to  the  other,  over  the  five- 
o’clock  tea ;  and  tender-natured  women,  horror- 
stricken  at  what  they  heard,  have  accepted  as 
proofs  of  the  ineradicable  enmity  of  man  to  wo¬ 
man  these  unfounded  fables  which  tho  unsexed 
so  positively  asserted  among  themselves  as  facts. 

“  We  do  not  say  that  women  have  no  just 
causes  of  complaint  against  men.  They  have, 
and  many.  And  so  long  as  human  natore  is 
what  it  is,  strength  will  at  times  be  brutal  rather 
than  protective,  and  weakness  will  avenge  itself 
with  more  craft  than  patience.  But  that  is  a 
very  different  thing  from  the  sectional  enmity 
which  the  modem  man-haters  assert,  and  the  re¬ 
volt  which  they  make  it  their  religion  to  preach. 
No  good  will  come  oT  such  a  movement,  which 
is  in  point  of  fact  creating  the  ill-feeling  it  has 
assumed.  On  the  contrary,  if  women  will  but 
believe  that  on  the  whole  men  wish  to  be  their 
friends  and  to  treat  them  with  fairness  and 
generosity,  they  will  find  the  work  of  self-pro¬ 
tection  much  easier,  and  the  reconcilement  of 
opposing  interests  greatly  simplified.” 


Cbiticai.  CuBiosiTiES. — Locke’s  under¬ 
standing  was  not  creditably  displayed  when  he  in¬ 
dorsed  the  opinion  of  hb  friend  Molyneux,  that 
Milton  excepted,  all  English  poets  were  mere 
ballad-makers  beside  “  everlasting  Blackmorc.” 
Equally  unhappy  as  a  critic  was  Waller,  when 
he  pronounced  “Paradise  Lost”  a  tedious  poem, 
whose  only  merit  was  its  length ;  Walpole  dis¬ 
missed  “  Humphry  Clinker  ”  as  a  party  novel, 
written  by  a  profligate  hireling ;  and  Rymer  set 
Cowley’s  epic  above  Tasso’s  “  Jerasaleni.”  Pope 
saw  bis  “  Essay  on  Criticism  ”  written  down  as 
“a  pert,  insipid  heap  of  commonplace  ”  ;  his 
"  Windsor  Castle  ”  described  as  “an  obscure, 
ambiguous,  barbarous  rhapsody  " ;  and  had  the 
pleasure  of  informing  a  friend  —  who  told  him 
there  was  a  thing  just  out  called  an  “  Essay  on 
Man,”  which  was  most  abominable  staff,  without 
coherence  or  connection  —  that  he  had  seen  the 
“  thing  ”  before  it  went  to  press,  since  it  was  his 
own  writing;  upon  which  the  astonished  critic 
seized  his  hat,  “  blushed,  bowed,  and  took  his 
leave  forever !  ”  Scott’s  novels  have  been  called 
pantomimes,  and  Dickens’s  stories  pot-house 
pleasantries.  Ritson  discovered  Burns  did  not 
appear  to  his  usual  advantage  in  song-writing  ; 
and  Mrs.  Lenox  found  out  that  Shakespeare 
lacked  invention,  and  was  deficient  in  judgment ! 


M.  ^luiLE  Hepp,  the  well-known  pharma¬ 
ceutical  chemist  of  Strasburg,  is  amongst  the 
illustrious  men  of  science  that  France  has  lost 
by  the  war.  While  laboring  to  extinguish  tlie 
fire  caused  by  the  Prussian  artillery  in  tho  civil 
hospital,  on  the  night  of  the  25th  of  August,  he 
rccciveil  an  injury  which  caused  his  death  after 
more  than  five  months’  suffering,  at  the  early 
age  of  fifty-two.  The  sarara  of  Strasburg  all 
assembled  around  the  grave,  and  several  pro 
nonneed  short  sincere  addresses  over  their 
fnend’s  remains.  M.  Hirtz  h.as  paid  a  further 
tribute  to  his  late  colleague  by  the  publication 
of  a  careful  biography,  setting  forth  Simile 
Hepp’s  scientific  claims. 


That  eccentric  gentleman,  the  King  of 
Bavaria,  has  sent  to  Prince  Bismarck  the  deco¬ 
ration  of  the  Order  of  St.  Huliert,  set  in  dia¬ 
monds,  accompanied  by  an  antograph  letter. 
The  king  is  said  to  go  about  in  deep  mourning 
dress,  for  the  loss  of  all  real  power  by  the  real¬ 
ization  of  Bismarck’s  lifelong  project.  —  the 
unity  of  Germany,  and  the  military  supremacy 
of  Prussia.  Why  he  should  present  the  great 
Chancellor  with  a  token  is  a  mystery,  except  lie 
was  afraid  not  to  do  so. 


NEW  MUSIC. 


rpHE  “LITTLE  BLUE  SHOES.”  By 

A  Jaxeii  M.  Wshli,  poctiy  hy  Geo.  P.  rrros.  A 
feelin*  ami  jMithftlc  melody,  simple  In  form  vet  vorj'  ex¬ 
pressive,  the  sentiment  of  the  words  will  awake  a  respon¬ 
sive  echo  In  every  mother’s  heart.  Title-page  beautiful. 
Price,  ISO  cents.  Mailed  by  JOHN  CIlt'KCH  &  CO.,  Cin¬ 
cinnati.'  _ 

“WHERE  THE  MOCKING-BIRD 

V  V  SISG.*!.’’  (In  the  Orange  Grove.)  Words  and 
music  bv  Fr.vxk  How,tEi>.  A  charming  little  mrlor  song 
bv  a  p<>pul.ir  writer.  Price,  M  cents.  Sent  by  mail  by 
J'OIIN  (.TH  RCH  &  CO.,  Cincinnati. _ 

BSENT,  BUT  NOT  FORGO'TTEN.” 

-Am-  Sarno Aiith<»r.  Mailotl for 35 cents. _ 

^TfrEHLI’S  'TYROLIENNE.”  (Mor- 

VT  ceanx  brillantes)  for  the  piano.  Price.  7u  cm'  -. 
\  real  gem.  Everv  piani.<t  jhould  have  It.  Beganleil  Ivv 
the  author  as  his  hest  comp«itlon.  Maileil  on  receipt  of 
price  trj  JOHN  CHURCH  *  CO.,  Cincinnati. 

“  OLDEN  DREAM  WALTZ.”  By  J. 

vT  Stipp.  Easv  and  graceful,  excellent  tcachi;v.r 
piece.  Price,  30  cents.  Mailed  by  JOIIX  CIll  ECli  .v 
CO.,  Cincinnati. _ 

DOOSEY’S  STANDARD  OPERixS 

-O  FOR  VOICE  AXn  PIANO  FORTE. 

Eilitotl  bv  Arthur  Sullivax.  The  complex  seri<-, 
nnabridged,  with  Italian  and  English  words.  Price,  Oii.i 
Dollar  eaeh.  The  Operas  will  be  printid  ftom  new  tyjs- 
m  the  finest  paper,  large  Svo,  in  volumes  conta^g  ■.co 
to  270  pages  each.  They  will  appear  fortnightly,  com¬ 
mencing  in  the  following  order:  —  v  t  vn.  i  - 

Nov.  i.  DON  JUAN  (now  Dec.  15.  LA  SOMN-VMI.l,- 

“  l.i.  Jan.  1,  MARTHA. 

Dec.  1.  IL  B.VRB1ERE.  ••  15.  IL  TROVATORK. 

Snbscribcrs’  names  win  be  received  by^l  Miwle-sclle.s 
and  Booksellei*  In  the  srates,  or  by  the  ^blJshers 

B008EY  it  CO., 4  Bond  ^  New  kork. 
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every  SATURDAY. 


ON  THE  MISSISSIPPI. -  AT  FORT  JACKSON.  Sketched  by  orn  Special  Abtist. 

•<  I’SE  n.i»  MT  rB»a>lM  sin’  SHTT-ro‘,  as’  ain’t  din  in  de  pendenticm  Tn.” 


